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From a painting by J. F. Kernan 


ES, DRY — in thirty minutes it is 

hard and the finished object is ready 

foruse! Justa few minutes after brush- 

ing it on you can touch and handle “61” 

Lacquer Enamel. So easy to apply that even 

the youngsters can use the rich colors effec- 

tively. Flows smoothly and brushes on with- 
out laps, streaks or brush marks. 

“61” Lacquer Enamel is not a“trick” finish 
but a durable, long-lasting, waterproof coating. 
Its hard, tough film resists wear and will not 
chip off. That's why it makes such a won- 
derful fioor and linoleum finish too. 

You can depend on “61” Lacquer Enamel, 
a product of Pratt & Lambert-Inc., makers of 
fine finishing materials for seventy-eight years. 
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LACQUER 
ENAMEL 


An enamel fu nish for furniture, woodwork and d floors 


Free QuarTerR-Pint Can 
Send ten cents to cover packing and mailing cost and 


we will send you a regular quarter-pint can of any color of 


««61”’ Lacquer Enamel you select from the list of colors 
mentioned in the next column. 
sent to any one household. We will also send you color card 
and names of local dealers who sell «*61’’ Lacquer Enamel. 


Only one free can will be 


wakes up. 


Think of the possibilities in your home, 
with the following beautiful colors of “61” 
Lacquer Enamel: Chinese Red, Rich Red, 
Orange, Yellow, Light Blue, Rich Blue, Light 
Gray, Dark Gray, Light Olive, Jade Green, 
Light Green, Dark Green, Brown, Ivory, 
White and Black; also the transparent Clear. 

GuarRAnTEE: If any Pratt & Lambert Var- 
nish Product fails to give complete satisfaction 


you may have your money back. 


P&LVarnish Productsareused by painters, 
specified by architects and sold by paint and 
hardware dealers everywhere. 

Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 81 Tonawanda 
Street, Buffalo, N.Y. Canadian address: 23 
Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


PRATTG@IAMBERT VARNISH PRODUCIS 


7IFLOOR 


VARNI S H mer test.” You may dent the wood 








The transparent floor finish in clear 
and colors, which stands the “ham- 


but the varnish won't crack. For 
nearly forty years it has withstood 
the utmost in foot traffic on floors. 
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Residence of Mr. David C. Hitchn yj 
Elkins Park, Pa. 
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HE ENDURING CHARM of 

Lupton Casements lies not 
in their looks alone, but in their 
unfailing convenience as well. No 
matter what the weather, these 
windows work easily. Closed, 
they are storm-tight. Open, their 
out-swung leaves invite in even 
the gentlest breeze to cool and 
refresh the house. 


Then too, the attractive small 
panes of these windows can al- 
ways be crystal clear, for they 
may be cleaned on both sides from 
within the room. And Lupton 
Casements are easily fitted with 


screens, curtains and awnings in 
a thoroughly practical manner. 


Whether you buy or build 
your home, make certain that you 
get the comfort of these up-to- 
date windows. See at what low 
cost you can have them installed! 
The representative houses at the 
right suggest how little money 
will be required completely to 
equip your home. 


Let us send you “How Windows 
Can Make Better Homes” 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS CO. 
2251-s East Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia 


LUPTON 








INSTALLATIONS 


TheLuptonSteel 
Windows used 
throughout this 
attractive 5-room 
house listed at 
only 


$328 


A new suburban 
home, its lasting 
window conven- 
ience insured by 
Lupton Case- 
ments. They 
list at only 


$470 


Rain or shine, 
the Lupton Win- 
dows of this 
house open easi- 
ly, close secure- 
ly. Total list 


$520 
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‘200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


RACEFUL gazelles leap across this tray 

and coasters (Figure 1) in a very 
sprightly manner which is due, perhaps, to the 
fact that they know their position is secure. 
The set has been designed by Katherine Sturgis 
especially for this shop and is made of brass 
enameled with dull black lacquer in such a 
way that it cannot be harmed by heat or liquids. 
The tray is black with the design showing the 
color of the brass, not shiny, but a soft yellow, 
and is framed with black wood. The four 
coasters are just the reverse: brass, with the 
design in black. The price, $10.00 for the set, in- 
cludes shipping direct to you. —GarreET THEW 
Suop, 425 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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HESE amusing ash trays in 

Figure 3 are made of English 
porcelain, and are imported from 
England. They stand on bases of 
white alabaster which are 33” in 
diameter, thefigures themselves be- 
ing 5” tall. The characters shown, 
reading from the left, are: Mr. Pick- 
wick, Sam Weller, and Mr. Micaw- 
ber, and each one is amusingly true 
to life, the faces and hands being in 
natural flesh tones, and the quaint 
clothes in appropriate colors. Since 
the Pickwick Papers have been 
dramatized there has been a re- 
vival of interest in these immortal 
celebrities. The ash trays are $12.50 
each, parcel post pre-paid. —Saks- 
FirtH Avenue, New York City. 
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OTHER GOOSE tiles (Figure 2), set 

into a nursery fireplace, would furnish 
entertainment and a color note that could be 
followed throughout the room. They are hand- 
made and have just that touch of simplicity 
and irregularity that we all like so much. Each 
tile has a dull blue background and a yellow 
frame; but Mistress Mary wears a pink dress, 
while Peter rests in a golden pumpkin; the 
Wooing Froggy is brown and green, and of 
course Mother Goose appears in black and 
white. They would make good nursery decora- 
tion if hung on the walls or placed on a mantel- 
piece. The tiles come about 43”” square, and 
the price, $2.15 apiece, is very reasonable 
for such individual designs. — THE Potters’ 
SuHop, INnc., 755 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 





FIG. 3 





WE DO NO 
PURCHASING 


For the addresses of the 

shops where the articles | 

mentioned below may be 

purchased, see informa- 

tion which appears atthe | 
end of each item 











1.0 Panera 

HO can resist a little yellow pitcher? 

And when it is part of the so-called 
omnibus set, pictured in Figure 4, it is 
doubly attractive. The pitcher and sugar bowl 
come in any number of colors: pate yellow, 
deep yellow, apple-green, gray-blue, green- 
blue, deep blue, and a soft creamy white 
which I like best of all. The pitcher stands 33” 
high, the sugar bowl is 2}” high, and the price 
for the two is $4.50. To use on a breakfast 
tray with the omnibus set, or on the tea tray, 
if you serve cress with bread and butter, the 
saltcellar of the same pottery would be a 
useful addition. It comes in the same colors 





FIG. 4 


as mentioned above, is 13” high, and costs 
$1.75. From the same shop also is the painted 
tray, although you cannot secure an exact 
duplicate. This one is priced $15.00. | have 
shown it on account of the decora- 
tion. If you have an old and 
shabby tin tray, you can have it 
redecorated in the same charming 
manner for from $12 to $30, ac- 
cording to the size. These prices 
do not include shipping. — Society 
oF ARTS AND Crafts, 721 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York City. 


ie PORTED from Italy are both 
the bowl and the breakfast or 
luncheon set shown in Figure 5. 
The bowls are made by the 
Franciscan monks at Assisi and 
are used by them for their evening 
meal of bread and milk. The 
bowls come in a soft putty color 
with the Latin motto and design 
in black, or in a light brown with 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, September 1927. Vol. LXII. No.3. Published monthly. Publication Office, 10 Ferry Street, CONCORD, N. H.; Editorial and General Offices, 
8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 35¢ a copy; $3.00 a year. Entered as second-class matter at the post office at CONCORD, N. H., under the Act of Congress, March 3, 1879. 
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o the man who tells his family - - - 


“We cant afford that home yet” 


N. ever in the world was it so 

easy to own a fine home as it 

is today. Never was aid so 

plentiful. AFREE BOOK shows 

the way. Send for it today. 
» » » 


5 gone won’t need a lot of money to 
get the home you want. The home 
of your dreams is well within your 
grasp today . .. when you have com- 
plete information, the ease of home 
ownership will amaze you. 

Ready assistanceawaits the man who 
wants to owna home. Your employer, 
your banker, your contractor, your 
realtor, your builder and your lumber 
dealer are ready to help you give your 
family the many advantages and sav- 
ings that come with owning a home. 
Their co-operation will help you 
finance it, help you build it the way 
you want it, and give you a detter home 
than you ever thought possible. 

We have prepared a free book, with 
theco-operation of recognized author- 
ities, that gives complete disinterested 
information on this vital subject. It tells you 
how to finance your home ona safe, workable 
basis ... shows youhow gooda home your pres- 
ent rent money will buy. It gives you facts that 
help you select a reliable contractor, or cor- 
rectly judge a home already built. 





You can have a BETTER home 
than you hoped for 


Moreover, this book will show you how you 
can own a better home than you ever dreamed 
possible. It will tell you 
about the amazing build- 
ing material that brings 
new comfort and cuts 








The sign of a well-built house iz 


—comfortable in om weather, low in 
upkeep cost and hig 
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one of your biggest items of upkeep cost by 
a third. 


This material is Celotex. It adds little or 
nothing to the cost of building; because the 
broad, strong Celotex boards replace other 
materials in walls and roof; cut costs in radia- 
tion and heating plant; and year after year 
can save one-third your fuel bills. 


Celotex also gives you a home that is cool 
on sweltering summer days and nights; snug 
and warm in bitter winter weather; always 
quiet. 


Send for this book NOW 


Every man who is renting owes it to himself 
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and to his family to read this book. It is 
showing thousands how easy it is to actually 
own the home they have always wanted. 
Don’t put off this important matter an- 
other day. All you have to do to get the facts 
is to mail the coupon below. This valuable 
book will be sent free and places you under 
no obligation. Send for your copy right now! 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 
Mills: New Orleans, Louisiana 
Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 


(See telephone books for addresses) 
Sales Distributors throughout the World 


RELIABLE LUMBER DEALERS CAN SUPPLY CELOTEX 








in re-sale value. 


For old homes, too 


IN houses already built, Celotex lines attics. Here, it | ; 
will make your home cooler in summer; warmer in | 
| winter; add an attractive extra room; and save 





ae Sepa | more fuel money than it costs. It is also used to 
Realy <1", 9 Sage } ; haw / 
aS ee ss oe | dine basements, garages, and for remodeling work. , 
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Mail coupon for this free book / 







YQUIET FR be WARMER tn: winter THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
645 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
] Please send the book, “You Caz Own That Home,” and the Celo- 


tex Building Book. 







VLEss COSTLY to heat 
by CELOTEX 
The § POINT material 
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CI am interested in buying or building a Celotex house. 
Approximate price Location 


CO I am interested in using Celotex in my present home. ~~ 
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INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 
ea 
THE LITTLE GALLERY 


29 West 56th Street, New York 














Choicest Antique 
Oriental Rugs 


‘hose demanding 


ge < srt selected as the best 
dreds imported. 





to assure years of real enjoyment. 

SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE 
BOOKLET 

pments gladly sent on approval 





my expense; 
way. 





the best in oriental 

igs find my stock unsurpassed. Each | 

of 

1 Pleasing in the 
h, harmonious colors with thickness 


“A Most Real Pleasure Awaits You” 





ir 


at 
this obligates you in no 


THOS. F. DAVIS, Box 23, Skaneateles, N. Y. 





Antique Furniture 
Mahogany Chest of 
Drawers $75.00 
Other chests from $60.00 
and up 
WILLIAM SMITH 
200 Boston Post Road 
RYE, N. Y. 














the printing in a deeper shade. The shapes are all 
the same, but no two designs are precisely alike, which 
of course adds to their interest and value. The price is 
$3.00, including packing, but they must be sent express 
collect. They are 63’ wide and 23” deep. The linen, 
made in the country just outside of Rome, is printed 
from fifteenth-century wood blocks with limonite or 
rust, and the design will be the same soft reddish 
brown hue so long as the linen lasts. I have seen a 
set that has been used every day for two years which 
looks exactly like new. The cloth is about a yard square 
and the six fringed napkins are 10” square. The price 
for each set, $17.50, includes postage. — ARTE POPOLARE 
ITALIANA, sok Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
tania. 


N Figure 6 you may see a new fabric for nurseries, in 

the ‘Joan’ design. Here, among blossoming boughs, 
are happy boys and girls playing, and there is a joyous 
element picturesquely delineated which should be very 
pleasing to children. Careful scrutiny reveals a neat 
little squirrel almost hidden under a bough. The back- 
ground comes in various tones; you may choose from 
pink, blue, peach, or yellow, and all are fresh and dainty 
and specially appropriate for nurseries or children’s 
The material is 36’’ wide, and costs $1.48 per 
yard, prepaid. No order will be taken for less than one 
yard. —Stupio oF Decorative Crarts, 425 Fifth 
New York City. 


rooms. 


Avenue, 





QUAINT and ARTISTIC 


Rarely are these two qualities so 
delightfully combined. While this 
Normandy chair possesses that 
appealing old-world charm, it is 
rich in the modern luxury of com- 
fort. Of walnut, it may be covered 
in any material desired. Reversible 
down-filled cushion. 


Send for folder A-8 showing 
many attractive pieces and tell- 
ing you bow to order by mail. 


cACULLER BROS. 
1501 Third Ave., New York 

















NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Department of Fine Arts 


Instruction in all branches of fine and applied 
arts is given at New York University. Courses 
lead to baccalaureate and graduate degrees 
Evening classes for employed students. Courses 
in interior decorating, architecture, furniture 
design, textiles, printing, jewelry design, art 
history, drawing and painting. Instruction 
in cooperation with the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, National Academy of Design, Beaux 
Arts Institute, etc. Unusual facilities for cul- 
tural and professional advancement. Classes 
start September 21st. Write for bulletin: 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
88 Washington Square East, New York | 

















NUMDAHS 


Felt rugs embroidered in 
bright chintz colors. Grounds 
in white, tan, blue, green and 
other colors. Size about J 6 
x 6’ 0”. $25.00, delivered. 


J. T. BRAUNECK 
16 West 58th St., New York City 


























| 
Y . . 
Colonial Mirror | 
| 
NUMBER 1260 | 
eproduction of an Early American 
m. Size over all 35% x 18%”, glass 
sures 22 x 14”. Price $25.00. 
J mahogany, hand carved ornament at 
j de ¢ ive g 1. 


moe ARLINGTON 
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FOSTER 
BROTHERS 


Mail Order De pt. 


00 03 0.0 0 2 BWI OWI DOW IOWAOHY 


MASS. 


Retail Store 


4 PARK SQUARE 
BOSTON 


The 








CAN-DLE-LUXE 


588-B Madison Avenue 


One of our large 
choice of charm- 
ing and unusual 
lamps. Our own 


importations. 


The base is of 
black 


and white design 





lustrous 


with shade of 


book-linen. 
23 inches high. 


Complete . . . $30.00 


HOP 


New York 


> 
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NACONDA BRASS PIPE can be installed 

for hot and cold water lines in the aver- 

age $15,000 house for only about $75 more 

than the cost of iron pipe. This slight addi- 

tional cost provides pipe that cannot rust 

and will deliver a full flow of clear, pure 
water. 


On the other hand, iron or steel pipe, by its 
very nature, is sure to rust. Rust entails 
many repairs, large and small, over a period 
of years. 


Sometimes the effect of rust appears within a 
short time in the form of rust-stained water, 
rust-clogged pipe, or leaks caused by rust 
eating through the walls of the pipe. Gooner 
or later rust leads to a complete replacement 
of the water lines. 


It is conservative to say that in order to pro- 
vide water service at all comparable to that 
which is assured by the use of Anaconda 
Brass Pipe, it would be necessary to replace 
iron or steel pipe at least every ten years, 


nvestment 


of $75 202 


which earns 


$90 22 
annually 








t 


Anaconda Brass Pipe and Iron Pipe 
after four years of identical service 


The pieces of pipe shown in the illustration were taken 
from water lines which were installed in the same build- 
ing at the same time. At the end of four years the brass 
pipe was, of course, in excellent condition, with no signs 
of corrosion. The iron pipe was almost entirely clogged 
with rust and was also badly pitted on the outside. 
\YV Y NS] 

The labor of removing pipe lines which are 
built into walls and between floors, is ex- 
pensive. To install iron pipe, and then rip 
it out when rust-clogged, would cost at least 
$975 over a period of thirty years. This 
means that iron pipe would cost approxi- 
mately $600 more than Anaconda Brass Pipe 
over the thirty-year period, or about $20 
more for each year of service. 


This is why, on the basis of a conservative 
estimate, it can be stated that an installation 


- ANACONDA COPPER 








of Anaconda Brass Pipe earns the home 
owner $20 every year on an original invest- 
ment of $75. 


It pays to rust-proof 
the entire house 


Substantially the same high rate of return 
applies to the total investment necessary to 
rust-proof the entire house. For the average 
$15,000 home it costs only $450 additional 
to provide Anaconda Brass Pipe; roof tlash- 
ings, leaders and gutters of Anaconda Cop- 
per; screens of strong rust-proof Anaconda 
Bronze Wire; 


solid brass or bronze hardware. 


and beautiful, serviceable 


These rust-proof metals not only earn protits 
in the form of repair-free service, but they 
add to the permanent value of the house. 
On all matters relating to the use of copper, 
brass and bronze, our “Building Service 
Department” will be glad to advise you.— 
The American Brass Company, General 
Otfices, Waterbury, Connecticut. 


Copper is a metal that cannot rust. Ia its pure 


form it is ductile and easily shaped 

When rigidity and strength are required, Copper 
is alloyed with Ziac to make Brass, which is harder 
and resists rust equally well. 

la Bronze, various metals are alloyed with Cop 
per to produce strength and high resistance to 
corrosion for special service conditions 





CQ, BRASS “Se BRONZE © 
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Reed Furniture 


OUR EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS 
AT LOWEST PRICES 
Specialists in- 
Sun-Parlor Furnishings 


“The REED SHOP Ine. 


117 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


“Illustrations of Reed Furniture’ sent for 25¢ 














Art Objects of Novelty 


and Charm 
No. 4298—Crackled Elephant Ash Tray—$8.00 
Send for Leaflet 
RENA ROSENTHAL 
520 Madison Ave. (near 53rd St.) 
New York City 














The WINNIFRED FALES 
NEW CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 
for the HOME-MAKER 
Makes Your Own Home the Basis 


as, Individual helps and criticisms 
Fall Term now starting Prospectus for stamp 


STUDIO of DECORATIVE CRAFTS 
425 Fifth Ave. at 38th St., New York City 
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IGURE 7 shows two boxes of preparations in 

which many women will be interested. The box 
on the left is full of little bags of French paste dye, 
which is guaranteed to give the very best results, when 
used according to directions on cottons, voiles, or linens. 
The colors are soft and lovely, and run as follows: 
blue, green, tango, canary, peach, blue-green, copper, 
violet, flesh, salmon, turquoise, and coral. The little 
bags are 15 cents each, or $2.00 a dozen, in assorted 
colors. On the right in the photograph is shown another 
small box, filled, in this case, with ‘creaming tablets’ 
from Guimet’s, the famous dye-house of Paris. Doilies, 
small table linens, and laces may all be given the warm 
tint of old ivory by the use of these tablets. Directions 
come with each box, and the price of twelve tablets is 
$1.20. — Mosse, INc., 730 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





FIG. 7 
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IFTS that will not be duplicated 
elsewhere are shown in our shops, 
That is why many of the best known people 
in New York and Boston come to us. Our 
committee of connoisseurs selects splendid 
examples of the handwork of America’s | 
foremost craftsmen. You will find here a | 
large variety of artistic things—many of | 
them surprisingly inexpensive, 


Hs alts me 
—aff §and@rought— 
SIeGeley SitGee PeGrer | 
Batik & Block-WDrvint | 
Hangings 

Copper Pottery Exe. 
» 














Fick 


The Arts &F Crafts Shop exs 
Conductedby TheSocietyof Arts& Crafts 
721 Madison Avenue (64th St.), New 
York City, and 9 Park Street, Boston ow 


























Sul 


Forged by Webster 


Worker in Hand Wrought Iron for 50 Years 


Hand Forged Hardware, Fireplace 
Fixtures, Knockers, etc. 


Write for price and descriptive matter. 
B. H. WEBSTER & SON 
GARDNER, MASS. 





























LAMPS and SHADES 


Glazed chintz and book 
# cloth. $t an inch. 
(bottom diameter) 
Silk shade prices on 
request 
All Furnishings 


MARY ALLEN 
FURNITURE | 
856 Lexington Ave. 

New York 
Bet. 64th and 65th Sts. 
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Decorative 
Wrappings 
for bridge prizes, 


This Early Colonial 





birthday gifts and 
steamer packages. 


Eight sheets of different 
design, averaging 20’? x 
30” in size, in the follow- 
ing colors: Jade and yellow, 
cherry red and beige, green 
blue and beige, two tones 
of purple, cherry red and 
white. 

The tube of paper, $1.00 
postpaid; including three 
cen-yard bolts of tape, one 


green-and-white striped 








crinkled fibre, one orange 
and gold fibre, and one 
lavender and gold fibre, 


$2.25 poftpaid. 


Amy Drevenstedt 
31-33 East Tenth St. 
New York City 














STUDENT LAMP— 


has all the charm as well as the utility 
of the original from which it is faithfully 
reproduced. Will add to the attractiveness 
of your den or library. Available as follows: 


Polished Brass $35. . Pewter-FinishTin $35 

$37.50. .Verdi Copper $37.50..Tin Painted 

Black with Little Gold Stripes $37.50 
Electrified $2.50 each extra 


Sent prepaid upon receipt of check or money 
order if your dealer cannot supply. Or write for 
complete catalog of Sack Reproductions — 20c 
stamps. Free to the trade. 


I. SACK CABINET HDWE. CO. 
89 Charles Street, Boston 
New York Showroom, 625 Lexington Avenue 


A Sack Reproduction 
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Do you 
use 
LIGHT 
as 


DECORATION ? 


CRAFTEX is so easily varied 
in texture and color that 
every wall in your home 
can be, in itself, a skilful ar- 
rangement of dark and light. 


Gently undulating surfaces, 
colored to reflect or absorb 
lightinany degreeyou choose, 
reproduce the fine handwork 
of the old craftsman. 


Smooth, gleaming textures 
for the walls of formal rooms 
recapture the beautiful patina 
of an ancient fresco. 


Strongly modeled surfaces, 
striking in light and shade, 
enhance the bold designs and 
colors of Spanish or Italian 
decorations. 


For bedrooms, an unlimited 
tange of delightful tones and 
delicate surfaces invite dec- 
orators and home owners 
alike to create unusually 
charming interiors. 





Mediterranean—Heavily brushed tn 
irregular strokes, slightly smoothed. 


1927 


SEPTEMBER 








Photograph by Amemya 























Colonial Plaster—Medium heavy coat 


Stone Finish—Fairly heavy coat 
brushed on, textured, then smoothed. 


textured, then smoothed and scored. 





CRAFTEX COMPANY 
37 Antwerp Street, Brighton Station 
Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your free booklet that tells me all about Craftex. 


| SENT Ree eee ; 
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CRAFTEX is a plastic interior 
finish that is easily applied 
with a brush, like paint. Most 
painters are familiar with it 
and can secure any desired fin- 
ish quickly and economically. 
Craftex reduces labor costs. 
It is permanent, easy to clean 
and easy to renew. It is 
available in any tint or color. 
It never becomes too hard 
or brittle. Extremes of tem- 
perature do not injure it. 


The advantages of Craftex 
are so obvious and so well 
recognized that it is now 
being used in thousands of 
residences and public build- 
ings everywhere. Let us tell 
you more about it in an‘in- 
teresting booklet which we 
have prepared for your infor- 
mation. Use the coupon. Or 
write to the CraftexCompany, 
37 Antwerp Street, Brighton 
Station, Boston, Mass. 











Plain Stipple—Medium coat, 
textured with sponge or brush. 











WINDOW SHOPPING 














The Yale Shield on a book means a book that, 
both in appearance and content, will be a credit to 


your library — 
Stars and Atoms PRINT BARGAINS : 
Colored Prints — Ships of Columbus, May- | 
flower — Proneon: s Half Moon — Old Iron 


sides. (3% x 5). Set of six... .. $1.50]; 

Famous French 18th Century Boudoir Prints 
by Fragonard, Boucher, etc. For framin, 
(12 x 17). (Usually $3.00 up) . 

Same, small size, for shades, trz Ays. ‘Set ‘of 4. 6, 
or more, oval or square. . 

Old English Stage Coaches — ‘colore “dd (4 x Sh 

$1. 


By 
ARTHUR STANLEY EDDINGTON 


Professor of cAstronomy and Director of the 
Observatory at Cambridge University. cAuthor 

















of “Stellar Movements and the Structure FIG. 8 Set of 4 prints... - aly 
of the Universe,” etc. ' aes Ch: Pilgrims ae ‘kandi Ps 
A non-technical exposition based on the CARCELY had Lindbergh reached Paris when the von" — i hanttie Gleb d Colonia 
. > - la 
famous lectures given by Professor Eddington shops began to show hats, scarfs, and even chintz Fomens Vio ia ap of New Huai a, 
before the British Association at Oxford, and . : ; Tignes f Se en ican, aan’. Decess. 
at King’s College, London, during the year designed to commemorate his success. One of the most : Dutch-English settlements. (20 x 24). $2.50 | * 
.* ° ° ° ° amous Visher map of North A 2 
1926. entertaining and decorative commemorative pieces is Mee boats artouche, ime Ge 
. ° : ‘ . n° ° e ap of England (20 x 24). Decorat -- 
8v0. 150 pages. With r1 illustrations from photo- this cross-stitch rug (Figure 8), which those of you pitouche, dolphins, boats. * ae 
anding astronomers. . > é 8 eae 1uw's Masterpiece orth and South Amer. | 7 
ulinaiitiasy oe ding who do this work will certainly wish to have. It is vis a with Ig mareinal prints, (20 x 20) S300] | 
. le = _— see heres — ; 
ee ue is i ‘te wal , con. odiac — marginal prints. (20 x 24) . x ¢ 
p very good-looking on the floor, with its yellow con Medieval iuminated es Se 
: age ia ie Nay Ale i 
— anaes RESS tinents divided by a blue ocean, and New York and Special Ofter ~' S700 selection for 8. eed 
ew Haven, Connecticut sales ae es oe pas (= a a ¢ per order for postage, etc. C. O. D. accepted, 
, Paris marked by red crosses. The airplane is gray and Chagnon & Co., 804 Sixth Ave., New York 
CWI°ICWLO black, very clear against the tan background with a 


” 





—— black border. The rug is 27” x 40” when finished. 
The canvas design costs $2.75, the wool for working, 


' ~ ° o 
EATHER 8 $7.50, so that the total cost is $10.25, postpaid. — T. E. 
. Cc DoELcER & Company, 26 West 46th Street, New York City. 





BEAUTIFUL 
Tilt-Top Table 




















Andirons Popularly priced. Finish in , 
4 FIREPLACE any color tone you desire. | | 
* EQUIPMENT Hand-decorated. No. 006, | | 
Lighting Fixtures, $11.25. Top up 31h. Top 
Radiator Enclos- flat 21/’h. 201. 15/’w. F 
sais Booklet on request 
Send 10c in 
| Catalog 9D H. R. NAYLOR 
68 W. 48 St. 125 Tyler Street Trenton, N. J 
| New York 





EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


DISTINCTIVE furniture, RARE Glass, China, 
HISTORICAL Bottles, Early POTTERY, etc., 
for the Home-maker and COLLECTOR. Send for 
Large, Descriptive Priced LIST. 








WEATHER- 


eR IEEE res 





I VANES acai 9 om ee A ION! EM rape. me 
specialty. Catalogue on WAS delighted when | found this alphabet lamp id mlnatee teem New Verk<-L. LR 8, Pome | 
request . ° a ‘ Sta. SPECIAL List of 360 aad Historical 
NATURE STUDIO (Figure 9), with its very amusing shade, and even Bottles, $1.00. Invaluable. 
243 West Biddle Street KATHARINE WILLIS 272 Hillside Ave. 
Baltimore, Maryland | __ = Phone, Jamaica 0272 W JAMAICA, N. Y. 























The Pieces in this Group would make 
an ideal Bedroom for a Boy 


Unfinished or 


DISTINCTIVE and WEFUL CLOSED || 


E make a specialty of 
the building, arranging 









































Decorated | and decorating of closets, both 
to Order old and new. Also in the plan- 
ning and furnishing of Nurs- 
HEY consist of Colonial 5 
Post Bed. Chest, Mir- | eries, Playrooms, Bathrooms, ' 
ror, Desk Table, Book Shelf, Z ) SS] y ooms F 
Night Stand, and Windsor ind Dressing Rooms. 
Cnet. Kitchens completely i 
We specialise in | true furnished. Bassinets ' 
reproductions of Colonial | i 
and Early American furni- | — new or remodeled : 
ture. We paint, antique, and E 
decorate —also finish in Hangers, Hatstands and ; 
maple, mahogany, or wal- wae nan ' 
nut. | 0 Slipper Trees made to t 
All the work is done in \ ‘Kin match. Traveling Bags, f 
our studio, and personal ~ Dress and Hat Covers. t 
supervision is given eat h j 
ere (Shelf trimming by the yard 
7 @ “we 7 


A beautiful rr aigee showing ra other of our dis linctit e pieces, with 


ARTCRAFT FURNITURE CO. ||| {fj} The CLOSET chop {i || 


201-203 Lexingtcn Ave., New York City | Mrv George Herzog 


: York 
Corner 32nd St. Phone: Caledonia 3144 Telephone 0565 Rhinelander 780 Madison Avenue, New Yor i} 
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ORIGINAL 


MELACHRINO 


CThe One Cigarette Sold the World Over” 




















PRINCE WILLIAM of SWEDEN 


Son of King Gustav, Prince William is famous as an ex- 
plorer, big game hunter, sailor, poet and dramatist. He is 
also noted for his discriminating taste. He writes: ‘‘This 
is. to inform you that I have smoked the very excellent 
Melachrino cigarettes and found them topossess avery mild 
and agreeable aroma’’. A facsimile of his letter follows. 


vw sel anit” re NaS Ding Kinane KA - 4 
te, 
Vv - . So 
RALA ‘ak ar Sinn A ANA. in mA tae \ 
18) 
Prt a ff _ 
Voaiadaiieg YALA . a. WS ge 
Ne nt A 
I )\t.\ t ~~ 
| (Vi! 
v \ (i AM \ 
o @\ a 


The aristocracy of the world — people of the highest 
rank and position in America as well as in Europe—have 
shown their preference for Melachrino cigarettes, be- 
cause they demand superlative tobacco quality — the 
distinctive delicacy of flavor, the matchless aroma, 
smoothness and richness found only in the costliest 
Turkish tobaccos. 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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Vor I will surely come to the eight if you seek 


the ultimate in motoring; and by the same token 


“3 . : 
you will come to | lupmobile amons the eights. 


Distinct and definite superioritics in straight=eigsht 


smoothness and case, in superb performance, in —ir 
modern engineering, single out | lupmobile as x 
leader of the eights today, as from the beginning. : 
Custom bodies, created and built by Dietrich ex= 


’ | ’ +(- . . 
clusively for this magnificent chassis, are available. 


) a | ° * 
Beauty, Color Options, Luxury in 14 closed and 
or * _ “aie 
open bodies, $1945 to $5795, f. 0. b. Detroit 
I vey / 


| 
pius revenue tax. 


NW THE FINE CAR FIELD, THE TREND 1S - UNDOWBTEDLY TOWARD EIGHTS 


THE DISTINGUISHED 
HUDMOBILE 


E (G)H T 
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or your mantel — 
This UNDECORATED 
GREY IRON CASTING 


This graceful galleon, No. 178, will add 
colortul charm to your fireplace. $1.65, 
F.O Albany, N. Y. Our free cata 
log, < autifully illustré ated, shows 
nearly 200 different. designs. Many 
numbers in colors. You may easily 
decorate these artistic castings with oil 
paints, lacquer, bronze, etc. Write for 
catalog today. Address Dept. H. 


Ibany ny foundry ©, 




















GARDEN FURNITURE 


Pompeian Stone 
Lead 


Terra Cotta 
Marble 


Illustrated Catalog Sent 
for 10c 


The ERKINS 
STUDIOS 


252 Lexington Ave. at 35th St. New York 














Boston Cont of Interior Decoration 
d Architectural Design 
31 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Interior Decoration For Home or 





Domestic Architecture | | Profession 
e Courses 
Experienced Schedeoat Instruction 


/jinter Session 
January 10th 


Fall Session 
October 4th 





N DO W 











more pleased when I spied in the same shop the book 
ends with the frisky lamb on one end, which you see, 
and a friendly little bear on the other. Th 
red and orange base with blue and green blocks painted 
with deep red letters. The shade is parchment with 
circus animals in color. The and the 
lamp is 15” tall. Price, $10.50 complete, postpaid. 
The book ends come in red, orange, blue, or green, to 
match the lamp, and will be marked with whatever 
name you wish. They are 5” wide, high, and the 
price, postpaid, is $2.75 for the pair. — RutH JOHNSON, 
234 East 35th Street, New York City. 


e lamp has a 


base is 63”” square 


5h” 





FIG. 10 


HIS vase (Figure 10) was shown at the Art In 

Trades exhibit held at Macy’s last spring and is an 
interesting and beautiful example of the new pottery 
now being made in Austria. It subtly combines the old 
art with the new and pleases all tastes. The photograph 
does not do justice either to design or to color, but I can 
assure you that it is truly lovely. The comes in 
green, blue, yellow, and gray, all in a rather mottled 
effect with a perfect glaze. It can be used equally well 
to put color in a dark corner or to hold a rare flower or 
two. As you can see by the picture, the vase is flat, 
measuring only 2” through, although it is 9’’ wide and 
72 tall. The price, $13.50, includes packing; express 
is collect. —CAan-DLe-LuxE Suop, 588-B Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


vase 


or Orrin G 





Bulbs 
BLUE 
GREEN 
ORANGE 
RED 


| 
"A foes Yee . 2 pee : 
| New French Perfume 
| ’ 
Sprays 
ORCELAIN Elephants in white or 
brown with bulbs in either Blue, 

Red or Green with GILT MOUNTS. 
Particularly practical for travelling or 
carrying in pocketbook as the nozzle is 
tightly closed by a removable screw 
stopper. 
| As Bridge Prizes and Souvenirs they 
} are unique and the quality is of the best. 


$3.50 each 


Postage paid 


M. CARLETON 


New York City 


MRS. F. 


21 East 55th Street, 











Scientific Facts 
About Diet 


CONDENSED book on diet entitled 

** Eating for Health and Efficiency” has 

| been published for free distribution by the 

Health Extension Bureau of Battle Creek, 

Mich. Contains set of health rules, many of 

which may be easily followed right at home 

or while traveling. You will find in this book 

a wealth of information about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 

This book is for those who wish to keep physi- 
cally fit and maintain normal weight. Not in- 
tended as a guide for chronic invalids as all such 
cases require the care of a competent physician. 
Name and address on card will bring it without 
cost or obligation. 

HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
SUITE C-278 GOOD HEALTH BLDG. 

BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 








Dignified, exclusive profess en 
$5. 000 to $10,000 incomes for expe: 
correspondence methods. Est. Prole 





on 
I ittle competitio n. 
Easy to master under our 
Assistance extended to students and craduates. 


| American Landscape School, 50-MA Newark, New York 














St udy. 


of decoration. 


Start at once. 





For Day Clas 
Resident Clas. 


578 MADISON AVENUE 





a 


es commence 


INTIRIRIOR 
DECORATION 


STUDY AT HOME | 


FOUR MONTHS PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 
DELIGHTFULLY arranged Course for Home 


No previous training required. 
limited opportunities in a fascinating profession. 
Full instructions in Color Harmony, Period Furnish- 
ings, Fabrics, Curtains, Lighting and all principles | 

: see 
Conducted by foremost authorities. 


Send for free booklet 5-S 


Also same Course gwen at our Resident School in New York City. 
Faculty of leading New York decorators 

ses send for Catalog 5-R 

For Evening Classes send for Catalog 5-B 

October 3rd 


New YorK SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 


Charte:ed by the Board of Regents, University of the State of New York 


TO] 


ireplace 














Un- 


NEW YORK CITY Hand forged, 








with brass mountings. 


| ug EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 


AUNT ER 
Equipment 

















Andirons 23'" high $38.00. _ Fireset $32.00 
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- ane ne 
F you have been FLORENTINE 
redecorating your 
bathroom in accord- 
ance with the vogue 
for color, this painted, 
tin clothes hamper 
(Figure 11) will ap- L 
peal to you. It is very 
good-looking, with its I, 
paren MeNt-owar DRAPERY RODS and 
background, its Godey 
: ; CURTAIN HOLDBA 
print, and its colored CKS 
oe ‘ _ — Our hand-w ght rods and holdbacks are 
edgings. This one had created “by _ skilled "craftsmen. Al ee 
f *s are ally fine ality 
green handles and ae 
Kentia Plants, natural prepared, with ; 2 No. 904, 3" 
removable leaves, 4 to 9 feet high, from trimmings, an iache “ $16. 50 0 tN ny ees, 5 ng ) 
$4.00 to $18.00 each. thou htit very prettv finals, brackets and a dozen rings. No. ; 
Decorative Artificial Flowers, Plant 8 I ae ec an ae. 7 Po eles dl Cut sil- 5 
Ss, Ss, K bh . 2 “hes of 
Vines, Trees, Hanging Baskets, etc., all It comes also with a 1oldbacks, 7 inches high, $20 a + 
illustrated in our seasonable Cata- : a z Write for complete catalogue. 7 
logue No. 16 mailed free on request. FIG. II rose and with blue hi it ; 
pee touches of color. On THE FLORENTINE 
FRANK NETSCHERT, Inc. ; moe Fa, <a : : 
61 Barclay Street, little feet, it stands 25” from the floor, is 14” long, CRAFTSMEN y 
NEW YORK, N. Y. : ” wide » price, $15.00, includes packing at 45 E. 22nd St., New York 
ind 10” wide. The price, $15. cludes packing, Wodkshugs 320 teat 2508 te. 
but not shipping, which must be by express collect. — ) 
rao = me eee ee HELENE SELIG, 2027 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Penn- 
svlvania. Hi d ht 
Made ofheavycop- 
per, cannot rust. F 
14 inches high, by + 
12-inch extension 
from wall. Fin- 
ished in natural 
copper or swedish 
iron. Complete 
_ ready to put up. 
COVER MATCH BOXES AT HOME Special $49.50 
Assortment No. 1. Fifty papers with one hundred priced at 
small pieces to cover the ends, cut to fit the regular Ask for Lantern Booklet “6” ; 
safety match box. Sent on receipt of $1. FIG. 2. Drape Rods ‘‘C’ E 
Other articles described in my circular. @ i 
; os aesar’s Studin Shop 
FRANCIS JOYCE A IT ong «) 253, SS e- ~* . 225 So. Madison Ave. La Grange, Ill. i 
111 Myrtle Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. SET of boxes like those shown in Figure 12 1s Sobers atibeeny Mediosd Wiauae i 
really the most wonderful aid in keeping one’s . i 
Landscape Architecture bureau in apple-pie order. One would be a very nice 
Needs Women teat ; wish ° ; Sate eek ‘Thw an 
Amazing successes being made by women. both for gilt for a girl who Is going awa) to scnool. e sets aco HUDSON'S BAY ——. 
wereogaaene ipidly’ growing profe cian tend oe come with lavender, blue, and pink linings, covered with Mac ade POINT Seale! 
nk age pce Sh wer po harmonizing paper, and shellacked. They are well made oe 
f s foremost au- d ! aper, Hacked, -y are We 4 
thosities. " juteend ly "an r. sting course. 8 - P : : i Of Great Warmth - Durable - Decorative 
, Write for illustrated literature and details. and are practical as well as dainty. The stocking box ; The product of a hundred years 
Ip L os ae tenon | I k . ” me i ° d ¢g F ¢ Rice aaa — Seashore — Mountains — Camp 
f an ‘ > hack ic : -e 5 , — Cottage. 
7 = Equitable Bidg., Des Moines, Ia. at the back 1s 10° X 12”, priced $3.00. For $4.00 vou En 
—— aor, Hudson’s Bay Company, Inc., 165C Broadway, New York 
> oe? ba — L _ _ _ _ — ee 
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(Cy | Cm 
Clearwt Dad. auinaeD 
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RETR aE 


KENT-CosTIKYAN 


FOUNDED 1886 


485 FIFTH AVENUE — Second Floor 
NEW YORK 
{Opposite Public Library} 






nae 


Nae AHA tls peat 
i Nat.” ace. Bb a Oriental Rugs + «Antique and Modern 
Fine Chinese Rugs 
Wide Seamless Plain Carpets 
Spanish and European Hand-tufted Rugs 


Hand quilted comforters — chaise longue throws — baby covers Aubusson and Savonnerie Rugs 


— Italian quilted pillows and spreads, as well as smart house 
gowns and bed jackets. — Send for Illustrated Booklet. Antique Hooked Rugs 








= “sTUDIO at “HEDGELANDS” HARDINSBURG, KY. 





New York Shop Chicago Shop F 
519 MADISON AVENUE e 671 N. MICHIGAN BLVD. Booklet “E” with helpful suggeStions on Rugs in Decoration sent on request 
Tel. Plaza 9817 Tel. Superior 1578 if accompanied by your decorator’s or dealer's name. ' 
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KENSINGION FURNITURE 








AWARDED GOLD MEDAL OF HONOR IN 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION ARCHITECTURAL 


39TH 


INDUSTRIAL ART 
NEW YORK 


NATIVE 
LEAGUE OF 





A WALL IN THE SHOWROOMS 


AMERICAN HEPPLEWHITE MAHOGANY 
SIDEBOARD, BY KENSINGTON. 


* 
ae HE craftsmanship that produced our 
I¢ distinctive Colonial architecture is equally 
1¢ r2 yy evident in the charming American 
J x2 |) Hepplewhite sideboard illustrated. It re- 


ot SG presents the highest development of 
American cabinet-making, and eloquently expresses the 
simple dignity and quiet charm we associate with the Old 
New England home. 


By cleverly recessing the cupboard and placing the sexag- 
onal center legs so as to follow the smoothly flowing line 


The purchase of Ken- A 
sington Furniture may f 
be arranged through 
your decorator or 
furniture dealer 


= 


io 


KKENSINGTON*ECOM PANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
DECORATIVE FURNITURI 


of the body, the old craftsman secured the ample accom- 
modation demanded by our practical ancestors without sacri- 
fice of grace or beauty of proportion, while the restrained 
and beautifully executed inlay-work gives a refinement and 
charm of color that delightfully complete the design. 


Made by hand throughout of beautifully figured ma- 
hogany and finished in the rich warm tones of old wood 
to withstand both heat and dampness, this Kensington 
reproduction is comparable in beauty only with the best 
of old work and for practical considerations it is decidedly 
preferable to the antique. 

The same sincerity in design and equal quality in crafts- 
manship characterize all Kensington Furniture; and 
Kensington Furniture is made in all the decorative styles 


appropriate for American homes, 


AA, Write for illustrated 

Booklet B and pam- 
phlet, “How Ken- 
sington Furniture 


May Be Purchased” 


jn s 


NEW YORK 
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SHOWROOMS : 4! WEST 45th STREET + SIXTH FLOOR 
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WINDOW SHOPPING 




















to-date homes can purchase the utility box at the left, which holds 
tor Ap: powder, hairpins, and all such odds and ends very 
SEDGWICK neatly. It is 7’ x 43” and is 43” tall. The pi box at 
FUEL LIFT the right, 12”’ x 43”, is $2.00, and the nest, 7” x 42”, 

, is also $2.00. A handkerchief box, 7}’” x 64”, on shown, 
ered completes the set. This also is $2.00. For the whole set 


out the fuss and the price is $12.00. They will be sent express collect. — 
muss of carry- Francis Joyce, 320 Bridge Street, Brooklyn, New York. Re LJ g Cc oO Ny 
ing wood up- ‘i : 





across clean 
floors and 
rugs! Let the 
Sedgwick Fuel 
Lift do the 
work. These 
easily operated 
outfits are in- 
stalled in the 
homes whose 
owners want 
them to be thor- 
oughly modern. 


Water cannot harm stucco, concrete 
or masonry surfaces if they are protected 
by Truscon StoneTex. It makes your t 

walls crackproof, stainproof and weath- i 
erproof and gives them a_ beautiful 
stonelike finish. Easily applied by brush 
or spray. Give your home this perma- 
nent protection. 


Write for color chart 
and full information 


THE TRUSCON LABORATORIES 
307 Truscon Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 


L_es__] 
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Write for Folder 


























































































SEDGWICK MACHINE hn ¥ 
157 West 15th St. New York 
Vanufacturers of “The Invalid Elevator,” : 
Trunk Lifts, Dumb Waiters, Ash Hoists, ete. 
aa i 
E 
F the cold winds of winter are going to find you still oF Ce E 
in the north, far from the state of never-failing sun- F 
shine, perhaps it would help matters to have your sun- , 
room, or even your living-room, windows hung with this 
colorful Florida chintz pictured in Figure 13. The 
design was inspired by an ancient map drawn by a 
- : d ri A 48-page booklet of photographs and floor 
French artist, Le Moyne de Morgues, who landed in er of homes of Spanish influence designed 
a ° ° as : 2 y leading architects of Southern California. 
Florida with an expedition of French Huguenots in the a ee ee ee 
sightee -e ’ The ; aptation is quite THE ROY HILTON COMPANY 
eighteenth century. The modern adaptation is quite ntents. nh neg 
WROUGHT IRON TEA TABLE realtoristic’ in feeling, with mammoth oranges, dashing Plan Service and Special Architectural Designing 
ss Lop i : c 1 ° . “7 
with holder for three vases or plants, $85.00 waves, and man and beast alike enjoying life. The 
Mrs. Wiltbank photograph shows the complete width of the chintz, 
518 Madison Ave. New York oe : . : cae 
30”. The color combination is unusually striking: rosy 
terra cotta land with slightly greenish blue water and LOVELY HOOKED RUGS 
, ines < 7} > < 270 a 7 > Nike fen tue dent sade Seed 9 
ii i i brown outlines and figures. It is glazed, and with the Pheer chegee 82 > ate ne F sae | 
home with 2 Oaths Dicar garacc,. extensive light behind gives a very stunning effect. The price per EXPERTS DO ALL WORK 
grounds, very desirable location in Florida’s re is $ a Jane Ti . 3 : a es See the different materials Jou once enjoyed wearing preserved 
most healthful city. Completely furnished in- yard © “s Pa J - & Waite LonspaLe, p44 East 57th in beautiful hand gs to weer a lifetime | 
cluding linen and silver. For rent $400 per Street, New York City. ILLUSTRATIONS AND PRICES ON REQUEST k 
month, or for sale $16,000. Photographs and z & 
booklet. Address Box 861, St. Augustine. HANDCRAFTED RUGS 
aA ican 
e R, 
Only Magicoal 
e 
Gives the True 
if irelight Effect || 
Firelight Effect | | 
x 
Tz Magicoal realism of a glowing, flicker- | F 
ing, cheerful coal fire does not come from 
red glass, but is due to special imported mate- 
rial made exactly to represent coals in different 
stages of combustion. At a turn of a switch you 
can transform a dead fireplace into the most 
rite for Booklet 43, or see cheerful spot in the room. 4 
complete line at our show- Magicoal fits any fireplace, with or withouta J F 
Woodleigh presents the adjustable con- ced als mt , i ae ht elfect — é He 5 acegeaalion ~ 
: : 1ouse lighting circuit at little cost; or can 
-_ or end table. Black and gold marble top, equipped with exceptionally efficient heat units 
12'’x24’’, finest hand wrought iron workmanship that reflect all the heat into the room. 
in various finishes. Invisible adjustment makes it Superior quality grates of many styles to 
any needed height from twenty to thirty-four inches. harmonize with any mantel design. 
Number 105—illustrated above, $22.00—express prepaid H. A. Bame 
: ; t MAG | C OAL 101 Park Ave. at 40th St., N. Y. C. : 
Send for illustrated leaflet showing various styles EL ote ws rar OFF U. S. Agent, Berry’s Electric Ltd. : 
| ECTRILC (FUR H. H. Berry's World Patents 
e ° | ane y’s World Paten ; 
Woodleigh Furniture Shops, Inc. | —|) 
A ‘‘Firelight Happiness’’ AL 





FIFTY-SEVEN EAST EIGHTH STREET - NEW YORK CITY | 
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Pew for the first time--test for 


_.=) window shade.--/ 


mI ye mail the coupon 

and one dollar. We'll 

/ send you a beautiful 

+4 /., Tontine window shade 

"Ys iY A - in White, Cream, Ecru 

all | Wy or Green, all ready to put 

up in your bathroom. 

Lovely, tasteful ... yet unlike any other shade 
... for it is WASHABLE. 

Take this shade and test it. Soil it... cover 
it with dust... then wash away the grime with 
soap, hot water, and a brush. It'll be a perfect 
joy to you to see all signs of soil vanish. 

Then drench the shade with water. You'll 
see why rains and storms can't harm it. It’s 
waterproof. And crumple it between your 
hands, scuff it, wrench it, pull it. It cannot 
crack, or flake, or “pinhole”. It’s good for 
years of service. 

For Tontine is impregnated with pyroxylin, 
forced through and through the fabric. That’s 
why it looks so well. That’s why it wears so 
long. That’s why it holds its beauty always. 

But you'll never half appreciate how vitally 
different this modern shade is . . . how it elim- 
inates the faults which ruin ordinary shades 
... until you see and test a shade of Tontine 
in your own home. 


An Amazing Test of Service 


So we're making a most unusual offer... 
making it easy for you to have a Tontine shade 
to try for yourself. Just pin a dollar to the 
coupon and mail it to us. We'll send a shade 
to fit your bathroom window at much less 
than the usual cost. You may have your 
choice of White, Cream, Ecru or Green. 

You know bathroom shades get harder ser- 
vice than any others in the house. They're 
exposed to steam and dampness—to constant 
raising and lowering. But Tontine wears and 
wears. And when it’s soiled from handling 
—it can easily be washed. 

Tontine shades make your windows really 


« 


things of beauty. They put them right in step 
with the other new and attractive appoint- 
ments in your home. They give to windows 
that finished look, attained in no other way. 

Why put up longer with old-fashioned 
painted or starch-filled shades, that hang in 
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yourself--- a really washable 
n your own home 


actually be washed back to its original beauty. 

But please act quickly. This reduced-price 
offer soon expires. We cannot hold it open. 
Measure the shade you wish replaced, follow 
directions below. Pin a dollar to the coupon 
and mail it to us now. 














Tontine can actually be washed 


baggy folds and continue to disgrace your 
rooms, all cracked, and flaked and dingy? 
They succumb so soon to the ravages of 
wear and weather, and they cannot be washed. 

You really owe it to yourself to test this 
Tontine shade. To see for yourself how it can 
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THE WASHABLE |: 
WINDOW SHADE 
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Order your test shade now: Only one to 
a customer. Measure width of present bath- 
room shade roller, tip to tip, including metal 
pins at ends of roller (see diagram below). 
Measure also length of shade un- 











rolled. Specify which color is Pe 
wanted: White, Cream, Ecru ‘3 > 
or Green. Fill out cou- 


pon fully. Pin $1.00 
to coupon. 


E.I.du Pont 
de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., 
S. Plank Road, 
Newburgh, N.Y. 
Herewith $1.00 pinned to coupon. 
Please send me Tont hade. 
sich ele ie inches wide, tip to tip, and 
Baes inches long, (shade unrolled). 
C) Cream Ecru 
Check color desired. 





H. B. 


OC Green 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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—. for the sophisticated owner who demands 


smart beauty, utmost ease and luxury, in addition to 
supreme speed » + 7 who appreciates the finer points 
resulting from the performance capacity of 80 miles 
and more an hour with superlative smoothness * 7 1 
who can instantly sense the responsiveness of 92 
horse power under perfect control + + » who warms 
at once to a car of distinguished appearance and 
correct appointments + + + the Chrysler Imperial 
“80°’ is the choice of the motoring connoisseur who 
characterizes it «as fine as money can build.’’ Nine 
body styles priced from $2495 to $3595, f. o. b. 


Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 





hrysler_| 
Gmperia : 
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Sun Parlor Furnishings 


Exclusively 


pom (me 
< ACve acharm By 
GENUINE REED, WILLOW and 
FRENCH CANE FURNITURE 


Direct to you from the largest manufacturers. 





Highest Quality. Lowest Prices. 

“Visit the largest Wicker Shop in America.” 
Free Catalogue B on request. 50-page illus- 
trated colortype catalogue showing actual 
decorations. 50 cents postage. 

Freight prepaid within 500 miles 
Freight prepaid to Florida 
Mail Orders Promptly Filled 
Grand Central Wicker Shop, Inc. 
226 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Ve, > Have Fun 
e 
k ft Making Money 
BZ Yes, You Can—Anybody Can 
eS 

ava make a lot of money right at 
A % home and, what’s more, have real 
~ fun doing it. We show you how, 
we furnish everything necessary on an 


easy basis. 

° to learn about our plan; 
Costs Nothing all details are given you 
free. Write today for beautifully illustrated 
idea book telling all about our methods which 
have made so many women independent. Learn 
how easy it is to make from $10 to $25 per 
week in the most delightful home work you 
can imagine. Don't miss this opportunity. 
Write now. It’s FREE. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
Dept. 88-M, ADRIAN, MICH. 

















FINE OLD 
HEPPLEWHITE 
CHEST 












{| Mahogany with Maple 
Serpentine front 
Beautifully preserved 
Splendid value at 
$350.00 
CURIOSITY SHOP 
Jackson Heights 
L. 1., N. ¥. 





OR afternoon tea there is nothing in the world more 
convenient than a muffin stand with sandwiches on 


FIG. 14 


article. 


ECORATIVE maps have been popular for so long 

that | hesitate to call your attention to still another. 
Yet a map of Paris (Figure 15) is so alluring to one who 
is looking forward to that city of cities, and doubly so to 
one who knows its fascination from experience! This 
new one, in addition to the attraction of its golden streets 
and golden bridges crossing the winding blue Seine, 
and its gay border with the tricolor predominating, is 
really useful, for it lists and locates theatres, shops, 








The muffin dish is 
The price includes packing; express is collect. — Miss 
Hiacs, Inc., 21 East 55th Street, New York City. 


the top shelf, muffins on 
the second, and cakes on 
the lowest. The one pic- 
tured in Figure 14 is un- 
usually graceful and well 
built. It comes in black, 
green, and red_ lacquer, 
finely finished, and deco- 
rated with gilt in a Chinese 
design. This is a yard high, 
12” at the lowest shelf, 
and may be purchased for 





This English Pot Firelighter adds the 
finishing touch to any hearth—en- 
tirely different from all others. An old- 
fashioned, English style, cast-iron pot 
forms the container. Rust finished. 5” 
high, 6” top. New price is 


only $5.50. 


$45.00, express collect. On 
the middle shelf is one of 
the nicest muffin dishes I 
have ever seen. Among its 
good features is a place 
for hot water if you wish, AUNT NANCY ~ 
otherwise the holding ca- 

pacity of the dish may be HAND HOOKED RUGS 


you : . : 
toast or 


The Treasure Chest 
Asheville, N.C. 











increased. Of course 
can use this for 
anything else you want to 
keep hot. It is Sheffield 
plate and would make a 
pleasing gift for a fall bride. 








$15.00 seems a moderate 


price for such a_ useful 


73” across and 5” high. 





DE LUXE EDITION. The most wonderful book 
of home plans ever published by any architect. Re- 


vised and enlarged. 224 pages, heavy covers, 
nearly 600 illustrations of floor plans and photos of 
medium cost Colonial homes, cottages, bungalows 
and two-family dwellings, an ideal reference book 
showing size of rooms, buildings and a description 
of each sent postpaid for $3. Many complete plans 
and specifications as low as $10. You cannot afford 
to build until you have seen this book, it may save 
you hundreds of dollars in extras. 
, ICK GOWING, Architect 


101 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 
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M Candy Makino 73, 72». 
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CANDIES — Home- 
made, pay big. A ladies’ 
business. Start in home, al- 
most no cash. We teach suc- 
cessfully (by mail) what to make; 
how tosell. FREE BOOK explains. 
Capitol Candy School 
Washington, D. C. 



























Beauty and permanence 
have been chief qualities 
of Dale Fixtures for 43 
years. Now, location has 
added to these—materi- 
ally lower costs with still 
finer fixtures. 

The Early American design 
shown is finished in pewter and 
gold in complete harmony with 
the rooms they are designed to 
enhance. 


Write today for 
Brochure No. 2 
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Lighting Fixture Company 
[ 103 West 13” St., 


NEW “ORF CITYv 


ONE .DOOR WEST 
OF O™AVENUVE | 


_ . 
























UNFINISHED FURNITURE 


You can achieve true individuality with un- 
finished furniture. Our many distinctive mod- 
els can be finished to harmonize with any decora- 
tive scheme. You may apply the finish and f= 
decoration yourself or we will do it to your order. 
We will send you our complete catalog for one 
dollar which is refunded on the first order of 
furniture. Write Dept. ‘“H”’. 


Che Campbell Shops 


OF NEW YORK, INC. 
216 East 41st St. New York City 





Near Grand Central Terminal, Vanderbilt 7226 
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FOR FINE HOUSES SHOWN IN 
TWO BOOKS 


MR. CHILD plans and supervises resi- 
dences throughout the East and South, 
and these books show representative exam- 
ples of his work. 

“COLONIAL HOUSES” » x 19 inches, 
27 two-story designs, $15, ‘O60 to $300,000 
to erect. Price $5.00 delivered. 


‘STUCCO HOUSES” (cloth) 14” x 26”, 


24 designs mostly, two-story, $15,000 to 
$140,000 to erect. Price $10.00 delivered. 
Each Contains: Exterior Views, Plans, 


Descriptions, Estimates. 
Send check or call and 
see the books 
HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 
Suite 1207, 280 Madison Ave., at 40th St., New York 


SHOPPING 
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Enjoy all the comforts and health protec- 
tion of good plumbing. Increase home 
values with 


San-Equip Septic Tanks 








Safe sanitation for suburban or country ove Ss, 
camps, etc. Thousands in us No 
failures. Immediate service every 


where. As 
folder, 3 


for free plan sheets and 
“How to Be Safe without 






Chemical irae? Corp. 
835 Bri ong Say ve., 
Colvin Sta. 

O., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Makers also of sanitary 
waterless toilets 








oe 
your plans from our books of artistic 
showing floor plans and exteriors. 
Spanish and Italian Plans, 6 to 11 rooms. $1.00 
Various Plans, 6 to 11 rms., inc. duplex. $1.00 
Small Bungalows, all kinds, 3to5 rooms. $1.00 
Prepaid anywhere. 

GEORGE P. TELLING 

1754 Corson St., Pasadena, Calif. 













Attractive Candle-Stands 


True reproductions. 
Made of native maple 
throughout. 

Finished in natural 
maple or mahogany. 
ons and shipped express 


D., or send check for 
$12 .00 each 


Stand - 25 1-2 in. CHAUNCEY E. 
a isx in. WHITMORE 


154 Main Street, Middletown, Conn. 
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Spe eds Housework! Better thana 
id! 4 pat pntertainiag:! Has 
100 O = Use F 
pi rite fas F .< = BOOK and all de- 
of this New Service Wagon 


pee Products Co., Dept. F-901 Cunard Bldg., Chicago Ii. 
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museums, banks, restaurants, and other points of in- 


terest. Framed, it would make a nice bit of color 
over your desk —unless you have succumbed to 


similar temptation so many times that your house is 
already a veritable Hall of Maps. The size is 27” 
x 36”. Folded, it is 8” x 15”. The price is $1.60 
delivered to you or to the boat of any friend who 
is sailing. Framed, it is $15.00, with delivery extra. — 
WASHINGTON SQUARE Book Suop, 27 West 8th Street, 
New York City. 


OR a spot of color on your living-room table the 

red lacquered cigarette box on the left (Figure 16) 
would be a wise choice. It has a mellow look that would 
make it fit into various backgrounds successfully. Even 
the gold Chinese painted figures are softly burnished. 
Its size, 63 square, makes it really useful, and the 
price is $15.00 postpaid. The smaller Chinese imported 
box is also very interesting. Carved in soapstone, no 
two designs are exactly alike, though all are similar. 
The color is a warm café au lait with streaks of cream. 
It is 43” x 33” and holds perhaps twenty or thirty 

















icokeiade Andirons of a 
distinctive and graceful design, 


17inches high. Price per pair: | Extra Closet Space 


Antique finish _— -00 | Hang 7 Where One Hung Before 


Silver ...... 7-00 Equal spacing between each garment. 
Avoids wrinkling. Fastens with screws to 
underside of closet shelves, capacity 300 
Ibs. Gold-bronze finish. Sold in sets of 
four bars (28 hooks). Mailed, postpaid, 
to any 1B -scthc in U. S. for only ONE 
DOLLAR. Check or money order. 


REYNOLDS PRODUCTS 
511 Railway Exchange Chicago 


lai acia : 


No. 12 Mantels No. 14 Andirons 


Downtown: 50 Beekman Street, New York 
Uptown: 65th St., cor. Lexington Ave., N. Y. 
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Up-To-DaTE HOUSE OWNERS 


are particular about having no disreputable 
corners on the Estate. 





Does YOUR Backyard 
look like this? 


SS" 
Sees +9STANDARD 


Ata una vat OFF 
UNDERGROUND GARBAGE RECEIVER 
keeps the garbage away from Flies, Sun, Frost 
and Prowling Cats and Dogs. The inside bucket 
is protected by the Metal Receiver. A Perma. 
NENT INVESTMENT. 

Sold Direct — Send for Catalogue 

THE STEPHENSON MFG. CO. 
23 Farrar Street Lynn, Mass. 
Established 1899 








Quilts — Early American Style 


Designs by Marie 
D. Webster, author 
of * ae their 
Story 


Quilts stamped to 
make, basted or 
finished. Best ma- 
terials and fast 
colors. Also New 
Designs. 


tamped Quilts, 
Sto. 00 W ig one 
ock basted, 
$12.50. Plus thirty 
cents postage. 
saan Quilts — $35 to $45. 

Send for folder 
EVANGELINE J. BESHORE 
Practical Patchwork Company 
211 West Seventh Street, Marion, Ind. 


One block of W reath of 

















PLAN BOOK 


With over 300 illus- 
trations. Homesof 
all types. 

Price $1.00 
postpaid. 
Published by 
R. L. STEVENSON 
ARCHITECT 
516 Paddock Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 























RICH & FISHER, Inc. | 
Importers of 
CHINA, GLASS and ARTWARE 
Booklet on request 


14 East A ag St. near 5th A 
oS 


yew 





PEWTER FINISHED SCONCE Ne. 251 
$7.00 Wired. Pull Chain $1.00 extra. 
Backplate 6" diameter. 
Hand Wrought Colonial, Italian and 
Spanish Fixtures. Retail and Whol 


James R. Marsh, Pessener ont Make 











New forge at Essex Fells, N. J. 





BESTCRAFTS-SKYLIGHT SHOP 


American Craft W Rare Im 
MARJORIE eB. SHATTUCK 
New Address—137 East 57th St., New York, N.Y: 
Summer nett Gloucester, Mass. (oppo 
site Hawthorne Inn) 








WE OFFER AN ENGINEERING 
SERVICE IN PLUMBING INSTALLATION 
Avoid mistakes and annoyances by having your 
plumbing plans checked by an expert in plum! 
Before job is installed get our advice on plumbing. 


For information write : 
f wis 5 


H. POMMERENCK, P. O. Box 22, Madison, 
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Granada 7yodel 


| An appreciation of the Stieff Granada Grand 
RE § brings to the mind the traditions of Spanish 
[ History, of musty iron-clad chests, the Spanish 
» Main, pieces of eight and finely tooled old Cor- 
— — dovan leather. It is built to conform to the atmos- 
| pheric requirements of the swiftly increasing vogue 


$I 3 ! 

a | for Spanish architecture and interior decoration. 
d a 

ae Chas. M. Stieff, Inc. 315 N. Howard St. 

Make ‘ 

NE Baltimore, Md. 


ake (Send for Color Chart “A” The Development of 
Piano-forte Composition. ) 
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Don’t do without the comfort of 
running water another season. 
Our Bungalow Model costs ~ 





two cents a day to operate 
automatic, needs only an —_ 
sional oiling. 

200 KEWANEE Systems 
Water Supply — Lighting 
Sewage Disposal 
No. 110 “Bungalow Model” 
Water supply NOW $125 
Write for booklet today 
KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES CO. 
439 S. Franklin St., Kewanee, IIl. 


KEWANEE 











Your Famity Portraits 
RESTORED AND REPRODUCED 


Have them reproduced privately in 


The Coplev:Prints 


from old daguerreotypes, faded photographs, 
tintypes, snapshots, etc. Originals restored. 


It is notonly the 
vogue to have por- 
traits of your ances- 
tors on your walls: 
they make treasured 
| to — relatives. 

ey should be 
copied, if only to pro- 
vide against accident, 
loss, or fading. Also 
Portraits Painted in 
Oils on Canvas. 


Send for Free Circular 

. Copley Prints are fine 
Art reproductions of distinguished American Art. 
ite 25 cents for Illustrated ae A | 


It is a little handbook of American Art 
Send C Order, or Stamps NOT C 








Sheck, Money 





CURTIS & CAMERON, 221 Columbus Ave., BOSTON 
Salesroom: Pierce Building, opposite Public Library 

















Navajo Indian Rugs 


One of America's fast disappearing realities and 
traditions. Our genuine Navajo weaves get rarer 
and rarer; soon they will become priceless. Wear 
a lifetime, no two alike, reversible, all wool through- 


A few prices and sizes. Postage prepaid. 
27” x 45’, $11.50 48” x 80’, $37.50 
40” x 60’, 22.50 60” x 96", 65.00 
K. M. Bruchman, Indian Trader 
Ectablished 1903. Dept. 11-H 
Winslow, Navajo County, Arizona 


out. 





A book of Califernia’s newest homes 





21st Edition Bungalowcraft — English type 
bungalows with _— roofs, 4 to 9 rooms. 
2nd Edition New Spanish Bungalows. 
ist Edition Two Story Homes De Luxe—Spanish 
-_ English Homes in colors and half- =~. 
Price $1 each post paid — 3 books for $2.50 
Plans and specifications furnished 
THE BUNGALOWCRAFT CO. 
S72 1.W. Hellman Bldg., Dept. H, Los Angeles, Calif. 





GOLD FISH Imported Japanese and Amer- 
ican specimens. Aquarium 
plants, castles, shells and supplies. We make ar- 
tistic aquariums suitable for beautiful homes, 
conservatories, the lawn, etc. 
Illustrated circular free, 
PIONEER AQUARIUM WORKS, Racine, Wis. 











FIG. 16 


cigarettes. The price, $9.75, includes both packing and 
shipping. — THE CRAWFORD Suop, 15 West 51st Street, 


New York City. 








FIG. 17 


HIRTY or forty years ago everyone used Swiss 
Tambo muslin curtains, and up until the time 
of the war they were imported to meet a certain demand. 


For the last ten years, however, very few have come into 


the country, but they are now being brought in again 
because they are so lovely with maple, mahogany, and 


| painted old-fashioned furniture. Of very sheer muslin, 


with delicate embroidered designs in a sort of chain 
stitch, they make cheerful and dainty windows and are 








25c Book on 


i] 
It tells all about the new, easy, electric way to 
|have beautiful waxed floors — without stooping, 
| kneeling or even soiling your hands. 
| It tells how to give your home greater charm and 
distinction by increasing the decorative value of 
your rugs and furnishings. 
All this is easy if you use Johnson's Liquid Wax 
| and Electric Floor Polisher. 


Rent It by the Day or Half-Day 
| Do you know that you can rent a Johnson's 
| Electric Floor Polisher by the day or half-day at 
| your neighborhood store? This wonderful machine 
| runs itself — you don’t push it or bear down on it. 
With it you can polish all your floors in the time it 
| formerly took to do a single room by hand methods. 
Send us the name and address of the best interior 
painter in your locality and this 25c Book will be 
mailed you — FREE and postpaid. 
S.C. Johnson & Son, Dept. HB-9, Racine, Wis. 
“*The Floor Finishing Authorities” 
(Canadian Factory: Brantford) 


















Firéplace 
Genuine! 


“Hearthstone 
‘anshinas deter- 
mine a nation’s 
destiny.”” — Presi- 
dent Coolidge. 


UILD your 
fireplace right 
with the Colonial 
pemeet, and our 
FREE plans. New 
“Style-G"’ seed eet device 
enables you to set the Damper high 
in the throat_where best results are obtained. Fits 
any style of fireplace. No key to mar the fireplace 
ont. 
Insures right construction of the fireplace throat 
—the vital part. Controls draft perfectly without 
smoke or fumes, 
For fireplaces without flues or to replace old asbes- 
tos gas grates, use the new “ Glo-Hot"’ Electric Fire- 
lace Grate that looks like a live coal fire and GIVES 
T. Sets anywhere ; 
Saves coal on chilly spring 
mornings. Fills the om \ 
with warmth, cheer, health ¢ 
and beauty. 


Write for descriptive 
circulars or Blue Print 
showing common mis- 
takes in fireplace con- 
Struction. Suggestions 
gladly given. 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE 
COMPANY 











4605 Roosevelt Road, 
Chicago, Illinois 














Gouin rhea tn in Fashionable ——, 


you can be a hotel hostess. Opportunities everywhere in 
fashionable hotels, clubs, apartment houses for women 
of all ages. Splendid salaries, 
ings in this fascinating profession. 






Clubs, Apartments! 





elegant surround- 
revious experience 


ne living, 








GET THIS VALUABLE BOOK 


. « only 10° 
“Things 
You Ought 


to Know 
About Casement Windows” 


It tells you how to have the greatest 
convenience and comfort with 
your casement windows—and hav. 
ing that is merely a matter of know. 
ing in advance the best methods of 
construction and operation, 
Profusely illustrated. Also givesa © 
complete description of Win-Dor { 
Casement Operators, which enable | 
you to swing your casements without 
Opening ‘your screens—the most im- 
portant feature for your casements 
to possess. Write for the book to- 
day, enclosing 10c in stamps. 


The Casement Hardware Co, 


402D North Wood Street “8 CHICAGO 











VICTORIAN 
DESIGN 
WALL 
POCKET 
Glass vase and brass 
bracket. $6.00 com- 


plete. Sent express 
collect. 


MITTELDORFER 
STRAUS 





224 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL 


Write for ‘‘Strauslets" } 








BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR 
DECORATION 
(Correspondence Courses) 
Course A — Professional Training Course. 
Course B — Domestic Course. How to Plan You 


Own House. 
Enrollment it Limited. Write for prospectus. 
. Box Boston, Back Bay, Mas. 








HINGES, LATCHES 
and Such for the’ Doors and Windows 
Hand forged as of old by the village 
smithy. A brochure of designs and informa 
tion on request. 
M. S. TELLER 
280 Wall Street Kingston, N. Y. 













JANE WHITE LONSDALE; 
INTERIOR DECORATOR 
314 EAST 57TH STREET 
PLAZA 3357 
NEW YORK 





Picturesque Hand-Woven Importeé 
Basque F 
For porch, sunroom or bridge table. Cloth 3ix 
inches, striped in two colors, with six napkins “ 
match, $5 a set postpaid. Send for samples. 
Cassard, Importer 
1429 Milton St., S.E., Grand R¢ apids, Michigad 

















unnecessary. Our easy method of special —— will 
equip you for a splendid position and good salary. Nation- 
wide Employment Service Free. Lewis students everywhere 
are winning success in this new profession for women. One 
student writes: “I am hostess and manager of an apartment 
house in a fashionable section — salary a year with 
beautiful ety for my girls and a Write today for 
Free Book, “Your By Copertenity Lewis ae sig Train- 
ing Schools. Sta. AK-8212, Washington, D. 











THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
BOOKSHOP 

8 Arlington Street 7 
invites correspondence from those 
wishing to secure rare or speci: al edi- 


tions, or English firsts. Address 


Boston 





ANNE CHANNING. 
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Prize-winning in the gay nineties; preferred today ! 


In the mauve decade, at the Chicago World’s Fair, 
medal was awarded to a living room group by Karpen. There, 
the late Honorable Francis Armstrong, former mayor of Salt 
Lake City, saw the suite, agreed with the judges, bought it. 
Today it still serves, thirty-four years young, beautiful, staunch, 
destined to take its place among priceless antiques in generar 


tions to come. 

Years have intervened. Karpen furniture has be- 
come richer in tradition. Its fame and preference 
among connoisseurs and home-makers have grown 
mightily. Its style has kept ever apace with decora- 
tion. But its old-fashioned quality remains constant. 

In the modish Lduis Quinze love seats you see 
here, clothed in splendid Aubusson tapestry, there 


ASK FOR KARPEN 


\ 


FURNITURE 


the gold 





** FIND THE 


is that same integrity which won the first prize in 1893. 
Looking backward gives you the power to look forward to 
the many prideful years you will enjoy from any piece that 
bears the Karpen nameplate, whether for your living room, 
library, sun room, or hall. 

Secrets seldom told about furniture design, fabrics, and 


craftsmanship are now revealed in an interesting 
booklet, profusely illustrated in color. You will 
enjoy it, will want to read it before you buy. Send 
the coupon below for The Glorious Adventure of 
Home Furnishing (CS) to S. Karpen & Bros., 801- 
811 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago; 37th Street 
and Broadway, New York City; or 180 New Mont- 


gomery Street, San Francisco. 


NAMEPLATE BEFORE YOU BUY 
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‘Try an’ Burn it! 


You can’t burn asbestos 
...even under the white- 
hot flame of the plum- 
ber’s blow torch...the 
well-known Johns-Man- 
ville test. 
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A postcard request will 
bring you further in- 
formation. Write to 
Johns- Manville Cor- 
poration, 292 Madison 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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CICOIMNE 
—says this genial roof 


And security too, it says. Beneath the warm 
beauty of these Asbestos Shingles lie fire- 
safety... permanence...economy...all that 
you would ask of a roof... And what a 
variety there is to choose from! Two diff- 
erent shapes. ..the Hexagonal method or the 
American method. Both shapes are endowed 


9 





You may prefer the familiar American 
shape to the hexagonal shape of the 
larger picture. They possess the same 
color glory. They are tapered, too! 











with vari-colored natural slate, deeply em- 
bedded in the shingle... not just a surface 
layer. They come in reds, blue-blacks or in 
that glorious blend which is shown above 
... They are not expensive at all! You can have 
one of these beautiful roofs for little more 
than the flimsy temporary kind would cost. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


RIGID ASBESTOS SHINGLES 


~ 














| WINDOW 


a welcome change from the overworked ruffled muslins. 
The design pictured in Figure 17 is lovely. A pair is 
$6.75. The same material, 27’’ wide, may be purchased 
in a simple edge and dot pattern for 85 cents a vard. — 
McGisBon & Company, 3 West 37th Street, New York 
City. 


























FIG. 18 


ROTESQUE and amusing little animals shown in 

Figure 18, imported from Austria, are guaran- 
teed to be efficient motor mascots. Long screws and 
nuts are attached, so that vou can fasten one to a radiator 
cap in a few seconds. The figures, of nickel, stand 
about 4” high. Krazy Kat, holding his tail in one hand, 
the other holding up the traffic, sells for $7.50. The 
other two are $7.00. These prices include shipping. — 
Pitt Petri, INc., 560 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, New 
York. 





FIG. 19 


ROM the North Carolina mountains come these 

vases (Figure 19). They are made by an old potter 
who has been at the same kick wheel since he was a 
boy of seven. Their texture is crude, but interesting; 
their color a sort of bean-pot brown; and filled with 
flowers they are unexpectedly attractive. They are 
best suited to the richly colored fall flowers, and I can 
see them full of zinnias and marigolds. At $1.30 for 
the round one, and $1.35 for the tall one, postpaid, 
they seem to me a very good buy. — Dorotuy Daw, 
Box 70, Johnson City, Tennessee. 


IGURE 20 shows a modern lamp which takes the 

form of a reproduction in pewter of a ship’s lamp 
of ancient whaling days. It is made rigid, however —not 
swinging in the middle like the early models. It has a 
53” base, and stands 9” tall to the bottom of the bulb 
socket. The delightful shade is novel, and is called a 
“bandbox shade,’ since it is quite similar to a small, 
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Ja-Nar covers placed over 

bare radiators will keep 

walls and decorations spot 
lessly clean and new. 


Find the Rad 


RADIATOR cover that so successfully hides bare 
radiators —so completely loses that ugly spot in the 
room — while harmonizing with as tasteful an interior as 
that shown above, will be a valuable addition to your home. 





Ja-Nart Radiator Covers, besides adding to the appearance 
of any room, have these additional useful features 


Finished to match any decorative scheme, the Ja-Nar may 
serve either as a window seat, ora stand for flowers. They 
are perfectly insulated. 


[Row ris. errs @ehworwaltntioricuenamelhian tate Mere a omaerne 
monly found on walls behind bare radiators. They direct the 
current of hot air into the room, instead of up the walls. 


The Ja-Nar can be supplied to regulate the temperature of your 
aeleiimals om rte hmeartticenirlecetiamcemtabwelaitacems (oes 


Ja-Nar Radiator Covers are constructed of the finest furni- 
ture steel. They cost no more than a fine piece of furniture, 
Plitelstls iol iscelmuolticat(ase eget aemteniticceelticloliiameter 
der all conditions, makes them the choice for real economy. 


Installed as easily as a new table— just lift it over the radiator 


and the transformation is completed. 


Send for beautif 
many Ja-Nar equippec 


The FULTON SYLPHON COMPANY 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSE} ‘ 


New York 























Adaptable Wallpapers 


MONG the Lloyd collection of thousands of 
florals, chintzes, colonials and other papers in 
period designs, printed in the usual repeat 
method, are some novel creations which are 
made in such a manner as to be adaptable to 
various decorating problems. One of the most 
distinctive of these patterns is The Westmoreland, 
illustrated above. This is a panoramic paper, 
8!2 feet long, portraying a charming countryside of Old 
England. There are cut out trees to be pasted in appropriate 
‘8 and these blend harmoniously into the scene. The 

ackground may be had in plain white or cream, or in a 
cloud effect. * * * Other exclusive Lloyd patterns offering 
a variety of combinations are “The Wistaria Garden Decora- 
tion’, “The Bubbles’’, ““The Sea Swallow.” 

Your decorator or dealer will show you Lloyd wallpapers or 
if none be available, we will gladly send actual samples 
if you will write describing the rooms to be dec- 


orated, the style of furniture used, the color 
of draperies, and color scheme preferred. 


Ask your decorator to use Pariloid glossy white enamel 
(Lloyd’s exclusively, imported from England) 


W.H.S. Lloyd CO. INC. 


48 WEST 48th STREET 





NEW YORK 
CHICAGO BROOKLYN NEWARK 
434 So. Wabash Ave. 570 Atlantic Ave. 4 Walnut Street 


FOR OVER FORTY YEARS IMPORTERS OF GOOD WALLPAPER 





THE FHOCSE BEACTITGL 

















W. H. S. LLOYD CO. INC. 
{Address inquiries to nearest establishment} 

Please send me pamphlets describing and illustrating Lloyd 
Adaptable Wallpapers. 




















FIG. 20 


round bandbox. The lamp alone is $11.50, and the shade 
alone in the 8” size across the top (which is correct for 
this lamp) is $9.00, making the charge complete, 
including packing and carriage, $20.50. The shade may 
also be furnished in the following sizes and prices: 6” 
shade, $7.50; 10”, $11.50; 12”, $13.00; 14”, $16.00; 
16”, $19.50. The coloring of the shade is in Paisley 
tones with a quaint print outlined with red mounted on 
it, but it will be best to send small samples of your 
furnishings, if possible, that a shade to harmonize with 
them may be selected.—Stupio oF DECORATIVE 
Crafts, 425 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





FIG. 21 


OR your long stalks of garden flowers, what could be 

more modish or more charming than the flower- 
holder of modern tdle which is shown in Figure 21. It 
has seven divisions, so the flowers may be arranged with- 
out crowding, and in a way which will display each 
spray to advantage. The holder is half-round in shape, 
71" high, 43” deep, and 10” across the back of the base. 
You may have it in green, blue, yellow, or a soft red, 
with decorated base, for $12.00. And it will be sent you 
by express collect. The artificial stock in the holder are 
very perfect in coloring, the tones ranging from dark red 
to pink, and from purple to lavender. The price is $2.00 
per stalk, or $24.00 per dozen. — Forpb TarPLEY, INCc., 
156 East goth Street, New York City. 
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THE LOVELY WEAVES OF CELT AND SCOT 














less than its reputation implies...SEND FOR 

THIS BOOKLET....Emily Post, author of “Eti- 
quette”, the Blue Book of social usage, has 
written an introductory chapter on table cover- 
weaves of Irish and Scottish tablecloths could ings. The editor of a leading magazine has writ- 
have won such uncompromising approval of ac- ten descriptions of table settings and color combi- 
cepted social usage for Linen Damask....In such constant nations. Complete information for the hostess. Sent on re- 
demand for centuries, the art of the damask weave has been ceipt of 25c. Address Dept. 8-B, The Irish & Scottish Linen 
brought to its highest refinement and the cost to you far Damask Guild, Inc., 260 West Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


LIN€GN DAMASK /- 


TABLECLOTHS 7” NAPKINS 


_ Up / CS (CL (O/ (Cb Z ok 


Gus CANNOT FAIL TO NOTICE THE TABLE 
COVERING.... Constantly before the eye! 


Continuously subject to touch! Linen Damask 
is the correct table covering! Only the lovely 
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The best part of beauty 
is that which no picture can express—BACON 


2IN the days of old, master artists learned to 

work with master potters. For pottery could 
best preserve the creations of their genius. 
Beauty enshrined in pottery never fades. 

At Roseville, creative artists have been 
fashioning exquisite pieces for more than 
three decades. With delightfully molded 
shapes and rich colors, they have wrought 
enduring charm. 

Whether for your home—or as treasured 
gifts—Roseville pottery is always in per- 
fect taste. A variety of new designs will 
be found on display in leading stores. See 
them—and solve your shopping problem 
for prizes, for gifts or for your own home. 

Our handsomely illustrated new booklet, 


“Pottery,” is free for the asking. Write us 


THE ROSEVILLE POTTERY CO., Zanesville, Ohio 


ROSEVILLE 
POTTERY 
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HIS cross-hemstitched linen from France will enable 

you to make a stunning luncheon set with a very 
small expenditure of time. The cloth pictured in Figure 
22 contrasts the delicate ivory centre with a cool green 
linen binding, and following this suggestion you could 
think of any number of combinations that would be 
charming with your glass and china or pettery. The 
linen comes go” wide and is cross-hemstitched in four- 
inch squares. The threads are all hand-drawn. The 
price, $14.00 a yard, is most reasonable when you realize 
that a single yard will more than make a whole set of 
runners and doilies. If it suits your needs better, you 
can buy this linen in half widths of 45’. — THe LittLe 
GALLERIES, 20 West 56th Street, New York City. 





FIG. 23 


REAL novelty in handmade hooked rugs is shown 

in Figure 23. This rug is made of material which 
is practically all wool, the background being in a soft, 
creamy tan color, with the quaint border and name 
hooked in in black. The border is copied from an 
ancient rug, and the script in which the name is made 
is reproduced from the Godey’s Lady's Book. The 
little flowing border inside the straight lines is in color — 
old rose, Chinese blue, or soft orange, as you prefer. If 
the name of the little girl for whom you wish the rug 
made has more than nine letters, you will have to make 
a special arrangement with the maker as to price, for 
the dimensions will have to be enlarged. The rug 
shown is 15” x 243”, and the price is $21.50, which 
includes parcel post charges. Please allow several weeks 
for making, since, of course, each rug is made to order. 
The loops of the material are pulled through, but not 
cut, in the old-fashioned manner of making these rugs. — 
Miss Mase C. Osporne, 324 North Fullerton Ave., 
Montclair, New Jersey. 
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uard the beauty of your windows 
» » » these three ways «+ + 












YHREE things are 
of utmost importance in 
selecting window shades. 
They must give long 
wear; they must har- 
monize with the room 
color and furnishings; they must operate 
with smoothness, ease, and precision. 


Now you can be sure of meeting all 
these requirements in your windows— 
with beautiful, long-wearing Brenlin 
mounted on Breneman Rollers. 


Brenlin window shade material is 
strong and flexible—much like tightly 
woven linen. It always hangs straight 
and smooth, does not develop cracks and 
pinholes like ordinary “filled” shades, 
and wears two to three times as long. 
Yet it costs only a few cents more. 














Brenlin Stripes give wholly new artistic 


effects. Made of genuine Brenlin, with 
handsome self-woven stripes. Brenlin, 
striped or plain, comes in a wide choice 
of beautiful colors—one to harmonize 
with every type and color of room. 


Breneman Rollers are made unusually 
efficient and satisfactory by means of 
a highly perfected spring mechanism. 
Jamming or sudden whirling of the 
roller is removed once and for all. 


7 7 7 


BRENLIN 








Scratch a piece of 
ordinary window 
shade material lightly. 
Tiny particles of chalk 
or clay “filling” fall 
out. BRENLIN has 
no filling. It outwears 
severalordinary shades 








Be sure you get genuine 
Breneman products when 
you buy. The name Bren- 
lin is embossed or perfo- 
rated on the edge of 
every shade of Brenlin or 
Brenlin Stripes. The name “*Breneman” 
is prominently displayed on the label of 
every Breneman Roller. 





Send for Free Samples 


We'll gladly send you samples of Brenlin with- 
out charge, together with a pamphlet beautifully 
illustrated in colors, which will help you secure 
the lovely effects you want in your home. Write 
us today. Address Cincinnati. 


Tue Cuas. W. BRENEMAN CoMPANY 
“The oldest window shade house in America” 


2061 Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio 
6th St. at Chelton Ave., Camden, N. J. 


THE LONG-WEARING WINDOW-SHADE MATERIAL 
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The Chas. W. Breneman Co.,Inc., New York City S.A. Maxwell & Co., Inc., Chicago, III. Brenlin Window Shade Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
S. A. Maxwell & Co., Inc., Kansas City, Mo. D. & 

Renard Linoleum & Rug Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
The Breneman Co., Omaha, Neb. 


The Breneman Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Rasch & Gainor, Baltimore, Md. 
The Chas. W. Breneman Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DEALERS MAY ALSO BE SUPPLIED BY 


. N. 


E. Walter & Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
The Breneman-Sommers Co., Inc., Portland, Ore. The Acme Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
The Rainier Shade Co., Seattle, Wash. 


The Chas. W. Breneman Co., Dallas, Texas 
The Breneman Co., Greensboro, N. C. 


The Florida Brenlin Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
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The new residence boiler 


that burns soft coal without smoking 


Never again need you scan with sinking 
heart the rising quotations on anthracite 
coal. For the new Capitol 20-inch series 
smokeless boilers burn soft coal with all 
of its economies and none of its nuisance. 

To residences and small homes this 
boiler offers the same efficient performance, 
the same money saving, the same clean 
chimneys that have helped industry 
comply with legal measures to abate 
smoke and its evils. 

On every ton of fuel you buy it saves you 
the difference between the current cost of 
hard coal and that of the much cheaper soft 
coal. And the very smoke is burned in 
the boiler, making the saving two-fold. 

The final, decisive economy is Capitol 


UNITED STATES 


guaranteed heating, a complete and 
broad warrant of heating satisfaction and 
comfort —in writing. If any Capitol 
boiler, under the stated conditions, fails 
to heat its full published number of radi- 
ators, the necessary additional boiler ca- 
pacity is supplied without charge. 

Thus all uncertainties about boiler sizes 
are banished, fuel saving assured, and 
needed reserve power for extra-rigorous 
days made sure. 

Capitol smokeless boilers are ready now, 
ready to go into your home and burn soft 
coal cleanly, ready to give you fuel sav- 
ings that border on the sensational. Con- 
sult the Capitol contractor. Others cannot 
supply this amazing smokeless boiler. 


ATOR (GRPORATION -DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


6 FACTORIES AND 32 ASSEMBLING PLANTS SERVE THE COUNTRY 
For 37 years, builders of dependable heating equipment 





Heal wien 
Casitol Boilers 


AND RADIATORS 


a 
SUPPLIED AND INSTALLED NATIONALLY BY ESTABLISHED HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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THE CURI 





E are glad to receive 


can use in this column we will pay 


envelope. 


O you think,’ writes Mrs. 
D. S. McM., of California, 
‘that other people with more 
pins than pennies might be inter- 
ested in smocking their country 
chairs?’ We do, indeed, and offer 
herewith her very attractive sug- 
gestion : — 

My country-house bedroom has a 
huge overstuffed chair with matching 
stool, upholstered in a_ serviceable 
and uninteresting brown. | pictured 
every kind of material for a slip cover, 
and every one had a potential defect. 
It had to be as unfadable as possible, 
as the salt bay air simply drinks up 
color. It had to be light and gay, as 
the redwood walls and the early Ken- 
tucky furniture need enlivening. It 
could n’t_ be chintz or patchwork, 
because the curtains and spread have 
preémpted those. Nor could it be 
linen or glazed chintz, because the 
life the chai, leads would n’t make 
either practicable — the garden door 
being so handy that tired gardeners in 
overalls, or people in half-dried 
| bathing suits, or even fishermen in 
| rubber boots, simply flop into its 
| ample depths. Finally my own garden 
| costume gave me an idea. Why not 
put the chair into smocks, toor | 
| 
| 








cut out a paper pattern, fitting the arms 
and back neatly and leaving a plenti- 
ful ‘tuck-in,’ reckoned my material, 
and bought enough good-quality 
| gingham in a_ lavender-and-white 
| check and a green-and-white check 
to make two smocks. Under the arms 
along the side, and across the front, 
the ruffle is smocked (gingham needs 
no smocking pattern if the checks 
are used as guides); the cover for the 
stool is smocked all around. The 
loose seat cushion is covered in a solid- 
color gingham, green or lavender, 
which is easily slipped on or off. Now, 
when either smock is dirty, off to 
the laundry it goes, and there is always 
a fresh dress to slip on before the 
appreciative guest comes. One such 
guest made me a ‘Dinah’ cushion 

of green silk tied in all four corners into 
ears, as Dinah’s bandanna headdress 
used to be befo’ de war, and the huge 
old chair looks as clean and comfy as 
a real gingham Dinah. | am making 
another pair of smocks this minute 
for my guestroom slipper chair, and 
they shall have big perky sash bows 
in the middle of their backs. 





accepted will not be returned unless ac 
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from our readers letters which contain definite 
information about ingenious devices or helpful discoveries about the 
house, tts planning, its equipment, or its running. 
from one to three dollars. 


For such material as we 
Material not 
companied by a stamped and addressed 


HE ubiquitous bridge lamp 

is the subject of a letter from 
Mrs. L. M. D., of New York, 
which | think involves an 
many of us will want to adopt. 
Some of us may even go so far 
as to follow her friend’s sugges- 
tion about electric wiring: — 


idea 


We took an iron bridge lamp and 
painted it a dull black to make it look 
like wrought iron. We removed the 
shade and electric light fixtures and 
hung an old Paul Revere lantern upon 
it. It is portable and antique-looking. 
\ friend thought to outdo us. She 
wired hers for electricity. Imagine 
wiring a Paul Revere lantern! 

* * * 

ANY people nowadays are 

realizing that a bathroom 
is not unhygienic if it is pretty. 
Mrs. A. H. C., of California, tells 
of the few simple expedients by 
means of which she transformed 
hers: — 


My bathroom was the most forlorn, 
dismal room in the house. Now it is 
the gayest room we have. The trans- 
formation occurred when | had the 
walls covered with wallpaper in a 
gay flowered pattern against a light 
background. A coat of waterproof 
varnish went on top of the paper. | 
chose one of the colors in the design — 
a canary yellow — and made ruffled 
organdie curtains for the window; 
then | dyed the shower curtains the 
same shade. A rag rug, with vellow 
predominating, completed the room. 
The change was not expensive. The 
wallpaper was a remnant, which cost 
little, and was more than enough. 
The cost of the labor and varnish was 
slight, and the finished effect is so 
refreshing and unusual that it is worth 
many times the cost. 

* ok * 

N original and extremely clever 
idea for the nursery is this 
one from Mrs. T. T. H., of New 
York. Although she has n’t men- 
tioned rainy days, I| feel sure they 
would be important factors in 
demonstrating the worth of her 

screens: — 
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ARE YOU ASHAMED 
OF YOUR FLOORS? 


OOK at your floors. Are you satis- 
fied with them? Completely satis- 
fied? Proud of them? 


You could be. You could make them 
ten times lovelier. You could make them 
envied.by every neighbor—admired by 
every visitor. Within a day you could 
transform them—dquickly change them 
from dingy surfaces, luck ily covered up 
for the most part by rugs, to gleaming, 
spotless places of which y ou hate to hide 
a single inch. 

“Oh no!” you say, ‘‘Not my floors!” 
Oh yes, we answer, your floors, ANY 
floors. The most neglected floors have 
possibilities. Layer upon layer of old 
shellac and varnish may disfigure them. 
Year upon year of ground-in dirt may 
seemingly defy removal. Yet under- 
neath there is the clean and honest wood 
—the hidden warmth and color of the 
grain. 

“But the expense?” you say. “I’ve 
had them give me estimates. What 
about the hundreds of dollars refinishing 
will cost me?” This advertisement offers 
you a way to overcome that difficulty. 
It calls your attention to the most re- 
markable machine ever made for house= 
hold use—a machine that refinishes 
floors, scrubs floors, polishes floors—a 
machine that costs but a fraction of what 
you usually pay for one refinishing job. 
With it you yourself refinish floors with 
ease. The apparently impossible job of 
taking off the old shellac and varnish be- 
comes absurdly easy. The manifestly 
back-breaking jobs of sand-papering and 
rubbing in new wax turn out to be a 
matter of merely guiding a machine. 
And these jobs only need to be done 








” 


Serape and refinish them yourself—this amaz- 
ing little machine does all the heavy work. 


once! A few minutes waxing and polish-~ 
ing each week with the machine, an 
operation so simple that a child can 
master it, keeps your floors looking al- 
ways as though they had been refinished 
the day before. 

This is not mere enthusiasm. The 
claims we make can easily be demon- 
strated. In twenty-four branch offices 
we have men ready and anxious to show 
you in your own home, what the Ponsell 
Floor Machine ean do. In thousands of 
homes it has already won the unqualified 
praise of users. No matter what the 
floor—wood, tile, rubber, cork, linoleum 
or cement—it is a permanent labor- 
saver. It gives linoleum a lustre sur- 
passing anything you have ever known 
before—a surface so immaculately 
smooth that dust and dirt have a hard 
time sticl:ing to it. It does away with 
all the sev ere drudgery of cleaning. Gone 
is the stooping and kneeling, the wear 
and tear on your hands of water, soap, 
cleaning fluids, scrubbing brushes and 
wet rags. Gone is the — ul labor of 

rubbing, and mopping, and drying. 

Just what the Ponsell F loor Machine 
does, and how it does it, is a fascinating 
story. It is a story that every home- 
owner should read. We offer you an in- 
teresting booklet that contains it—a 
clear, brightly told description inter- 
larded with explanatory pictures. With 
your eyes on your floors, ¢: in you say, 
“No, I am not interested.” Take the 
first step toward more beautiful rooms. 
Mail the coupon or write a letter for 
further information on how to refinish 
your floors yourself. Ask us for a FREE 
demonstration—or, if youare toofarfrom 
our nearest office, a ten-day FREE trial. 











‘ ’ 
'  Ponsell Floor Machine Co. : 
| Dept. 29, 220-230 West 19th St., New York City y 
: Please mail me a copy of your free booklet, “Beautiful Floors—at a Saving of Hundreds: 
. Of Dollars.”” This does not obligate me in any way whatever. : 
MOD AE cant bina sneeze aig aan 9 as emcee Gai acca utara ahem : 
: Pinecndctesdaunsctdntendtadkatibcabeicacininkaateenibs ek ncamambe aie ne ' 
I sh ek a a a a Ces ene eee ne ae ° 
: HB-5 
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BEAUTIFUL 

















ASK YOUR ARCHITECT 


ENTION Crittall to your architect 
and he can visualize the home you 
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We have always appreciated the 
artistic value of screens and, upon 
occasions, their utility, but an entirely 
new emphasis has been given them 
lately in my household. Each child 
has a 4’ x 5’, three-paneled, plain 
framed screen, which may be painted 
to harmonize with the room’s color. 
Each panel has a covering of plain 
natural monks’ cloth, drawn taut 
and fastened with great-headed up- 
holsterers’ tacks. These screens have 
become parts of our lives. On them 
can be pinned the latest artistic efforts 
from school or favorite pictures from 
magazines. An automobile show may 
be staged here. Indeed there is no 
limit to their possibilities. And think 
of the saving to walls or plaster! It is 
comparatively simple to replace a 
panel of the monks’ cloth. Where the 
screens really function best is in home 
dramatics, for they create marvelous 
stage settings. Draperies may be 
hung from them, windows may be cut 
in one panel, and trees and landscapes 
drawn on colored papers and cut out 
to be silhouetted against the back- 
ground. Make such a screen a part 
of each child’s personal equipment and 
see how much joy and originality it 
will develop. 


* * * 


URING the summer we have 

received a number of inter- 
esting letters about flower ar- 
rangements. In publishing the 
best of these at the end of the 
season, I want first to call your 
attention to the following sugges- 
tion from Mrs. M. N., of New 
York: — 


In one of the downstairs cupboards 
of our country house there is a shelf 
given over to holders for flowers. They 
are of various shapes, sizes, colors, 
materials. Few of them are expensive 
or handsome, but each possesses some 
beauty of line and hue, at least to me, 
their collector and owner. There are 
also flower blocks for each holder 
large enough to need one. 

We find many advantages in having 
the holders all together. When one 
is needed they may be viewed at once 
and in comparison. They are not 
scattered over all the house, to take 
up space and dust when not in use. 
They do not form the habit of standing 


reflected effect is lovely and can be 
seen from the stairway through open 
door of living-room. 

October 10.—Bittersweet with its 
leaves and unopened berries in pewter 
bowl, in green basket, in Japanese 
wall pocket, in honey jar of Egyptian 
blue. 

For our decorations we depend 
largely upon wild flowers, leaves, and 
grasses, and every summer brings 
some new arrangement and combina- 
tion that would surely be forgotten 
by the next year but for the notebook. 

There are those that think their 
whole duty to flowers is done when 
they have thrust them in bunches into 
anything containing water. Let us 
not follow that example. Experimen- 
tation in the arranging of flowers, 
leaves, grasses, weeds, is a simple and 
perpetual joy, and one within reach 
of everyone in the country, as long as 
a blossom, a leaf, or even a stem re- 
mains to practise upon. 


*x* * * 


ISS M. N. DuB., of Califor- 

nia, offers one more in- 
stance in proof of the old saying 
that weeds are but flowers out of 
place: — 

I have a friend whose home and 
garden are an example of what may 
be done when one’s pocketbook is 
not overfull and one’s taste must take 
the place of money. 

Joint grass is quite a pest in our 
land. It is swamp grass and grows 
on the lowlands on her ranch. Quick 
to see its artistic possibilities, she 
cultivates it, fringing the little pool 
in her garden with its perky, jointed 
stalks. Here it grows to giant size 
and is fully as good to look at as bam- 
boo. She gathers this grass in seasons 
when flowers are scarce and arranges 
it in a shallow Chinese dish of soft 
gray, using odd stones from among 
the rocks on the beach for holders. 
The result is most decorative and 
unique. Rock oysters carve perfectly 
round holes in these stones, several 
in each one. My friend places a num- 
ber in the water on the bottom of the 
vessel and arranges the stems of the 
grasses firmly in the stones. They 
make much more individual flower 
holders than the holders of the com- 
mercial variety. The effect of the 
grouping of these grasses is very 








are planning—he will know that you think 
in terms of quality throughout, of the last- 
ing beauty of sturdy, dignified lines and 
sparkling leaded glass. 


unused on any particular spot on shelf Japanesque. 
or table — a habit so fatal to the use- * * * 


fulness of any piece of furnishing. see ae 
And when brought out they present a OWADAYS, in our zeal for 
saving space, we must watch 


freshness and interest that would soon 
fade if they remained always in sight gurselves that we do not overlook 
with no special reason for being there. a é 
the amenities. The following sug- | 
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And Crittall Standardized Casements are 
just as practical as they are ornamental— 
easy to operate, free from sticking or 
rattling, and guaranteed wind and weather 
tight, without weather strips, in either in- 
ward or outward opening types. 


| In the shelf with the vases is a : 
loose-leaf notebook for recording any gestion from Mrs. Jj. L. P., of 
or ges get —_ North Carolina, is a par icularly 

a ew. ee eee noider used happy one in this connection: — 
June 6. — French lilacs in sea-green Those of us who use breakfast nooks 

glass jar. or alcoves instead of breakfast rooms 
June 16.— Buttercups in pottery usually find the table too crowded to 
CRITTALL CASEMENT WINDOW Co. jar of old blue. admit of even the smallest vase of 
10972 HEARN AVENUE + DETROIT. MICHIGAN June 28.— Tall grasses with three flowers. | do not feel that a meal is 


| 

buttercups in gray-green bowl. Place complete without flowers, and have | 

CRITTALL CASEMENTS | 
| 

| 


Let us send you our illustrated catalog. 







Japanese wall pocket. breakfast table is built on to the wall 
July 10. — Thistles in pewter bowl. just under a window. I bought a 
August 10. — Putty-coloredmarma- __ flower bracket and vase from an auto- 

lade jar with zinnias. mobile dealer and screwed it to the 

| August 24. — Calendulas and lark- sash of my window, just over one end 
| spurs in black bowl. Place on mahog- of the table. You cannot imagine 
any table in front of wall mirror. This how pretty it is — not only from the 


on brown linen mat on ‘tip top’ table. _ finally worked out a way to have them, 
June 30. — Oats in blue-and-white in spite of limited table space. My 

Custom Built in either steel or bronze to the architect's sizes, designs and 

specifications. Also available in steel in Standardized sizes and types. 
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illustration shows the residence of Mr. Charles H. Schnepfe 


Baltimore, Maryland.) Palmer, Willis & Lamdin, Architects 
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It makes you u 





No matter how charming you may 
be, or how fond of you your friends 
are, you can't expect them to put 
up with halitosis (unpleasant breath) 
forever. Don’t fool yourself that 
you are always free from halitosis. 


1/3 
Had Halitosis 


20 dentists de- 


clare that 
about every third 
tient is frequently ha- 
litoxic — and further 
declare they have been 
forced to use Listerine 
in self-defence. 





Face to face evidence 








Few people escape it. 





Since you yourself cannot 
tell whether you offend this way, the home 
wisest thing to do is to use Listerine, be sure. 
the safe antiseptic, before any Louis, } 


npopular 


engagement with nice people. 

Immediately it destroys unpleas- 
ant odors arising from teeth and 
gums—the most common source of 
halitosis. And its antiseptic essen- 
tial oils combat the action of bacteria 
in the mouth. 

Better keep a bottle handy in 


and office, so that you may always 


~~ Pharmacal Company, St. 


fo., U. S.J 


LISTERINE 





FALL IN LINE 


Millions are switching to 


—the safe antiseptic 


Lis- 


terine Tooth Paste because it 


| 








4 cleans teeth whiter and 

quicker time than ever befo 

We'll wager you'll like it. Lar 
tube 25c. 
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A Few Months Ago They | 


HOUSE 


THE 





Criticized My Home 


Today they come to me for advice 


‘UT hurt — I'm frank to admit — the 
things my neighbors said about my 
home. I don’t think they meant to be 

unkind — and I’m sure they had no idea 

that their critical remarks would be over- 
heard. 


“I had stepped out of the room for a 
moment; and as I was about to re-enter, I 
heard one of them say: 


‘“*Can you imagine such poor taste in a 
supposedly cultured person! Look at those 
drapes. Not the slightest bit of harmony 
with the other furnishings. And the ar- 
rangement of the room! It’s so cluttered that 
there is not the slightest bit of sense to any 
of it. It's simply shocking!" 


‘‘As I re-entered, I gave no sign that I had 
overheard, but I was terribly humiliated 
and hurt; and, after my visitors had gone, I 
sat down and studied the points they had 
criticized. As I examined the furnishings of 
my home, and their arrangement, of which 
it never occurred to me before to be critical, 
I realized that what my critics had said 
was true. Something was wrong. 


“l realized forcefully for the first time 
how most people believe that your home 
reflects your tastes, your artistic ideals, 
your personality — and that they judge 
you accordingly. 


A Remarkable Discovery 
‘I knew that my home did not reflect the 
real one, but how could I correct it? Where 
was I to learn the principles of interior 
decoration, so that I could make my home 
what I waated it to be — charming, artis- 
tic, distinctive? 


‘All that happened only a few months 
ago. Today, instead of criticizing my heme, 
my friends come to me for advice. 


It started when they found I had com- 
pletely transformed my home — with the 
furniture I had, too. Just the addition of new 
drapes and a few inexpensive little things 
which I made myself. This was followed 


by the success I made in decorating our 
Women’s Club. They insisted on my taking 
the money they would have had to pay a 
professional decorator. 


A Highly Paid Profession 
“Since then I have had so many requests 
for assistance in matters of this sort that I 
expect soon to go into Interior Decoration 
as a profession. It is not only a highly dig- 
nified vocation, but I find that decorators 
are exceptionally highly paid. 


“And I owe it all to my new and wonder- 
ful knowledge which I got from the simple 
but fascinating Home-Study Course pre- 
pared by the National School of Interior 
Decoration in New York. I found that no 
previous experience was necessary, for they 
teach absolutely everything one needs 
to know — and by mail, too. Yet, even 
though I didn’t leave home, my work had 
the personal attention of prominent New 
York Decorators throughout the course.” 


Illustrated Book — FREE 


A 40-page illustrated book has been 
prepared, which describes the above-men- 
tioned Course in detail. Whether you wish 


,to make your own home more interesting 


and artistic, or to equip yourself for 
success as a highly-paid professional In- 
terior Decorator, it will repay you to mail 
the coupon below for your copy of this 
FREE book. No obligation. Address 
National School of Interior Decoration, 
Dept. 79, 119 West 57th St., New York 
City. 

National School of Interior Decoration, “| 
| Dept. 79, 119 West 57th Street, 

New York City. 

You may send me FREE a copy of your new book 

“Interior Decorating for Profit,’” which explains the i 
wonderful opportunities in the field of Interior Decora- 
tion, your Home-Study Course and Offer to new | 
students 


Address 


| Name 
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inside, but from the outside, too. | 
have my flowers without crowding 
the table and with no worry over 
narrow vases too often upset by 
children or the wind. 
* * * 

HOSE of us who are apt to go 

off for occasional visits and 
leave the house empty will be 
grateful for this suggestion from 
Mrs. H. L. C. M., of Maryland, 
in behalf of our house plants: — 

Plants can be kept fresh for several 
weeks while the house is closed by 
placing in a zine tub as many bricks 
as there are flowerpots. Put enough 
water into the tub to cover the bricks 
and then stand a plant on each. The 
bricks will absorb enough water to 
keep the plants in good condition for 
some time. 

* * * 

OST lovers of gardens are 

also dog lovers. Yet we all 
know the saving that dogs and 
gardens do not go together. Mrs. 
M. DeW. B., of New York, has 
a plan which seems to solve the 
problem: — 

We have two beautiful collie dogs, 
and for several years have tried in 
vain to have nice flower gardens also; 
but the collies would lie in them and 
break off the young plants. It was 
impossible to keep our gardens in 
good condition until we cut some 
spikes of heavy iron wire about a foot 
long and stuck these into the ground. 
The wires protrude several inches, 
but are not noticeable after the plants 
have grown a little. And the dogs do 
not care to lie on them. 


* * * 


RS. C. H. B., of Minnesota, 
writes that she has found 
thinly applied floor wax excellent 
for erasing water spots from bor- 
rowed books. 
* * * 


RUST the younger generation 
to show up the weak spots 
in our household arrangements! 
F. W. B., Jr., of Iowa, writes, 
‘See what Mother thinks of this!’ 


Wewatched Mother the other morn- 
ing as she filled the salt shakers with a 
teaspoon. Half the salt always spilled 
off the sides of the shaker back into 
the small drop box of the kitchen 
cabinet. Mother said her mother 
filled them that way, too. We revere 
Grandmother and love Mother, and 
respect their ways, but we have found 
a better way. We cut out part of the 
bottom of a tobacco can to make a 
small narrow scoop, which held enough 
salt for the largest shaker. A clothes- 
pin was cut off and fastened with a 
tack to the back, making a spoon with 
which the shakers could be filled 
without spilling a grain. 


* * * 
EEPING a pair of shears in 
the kitchen is n’t a new idea. 
Still, we all need to be reminded 
now and then of the number of 


uses to which homely utensils 
can be put. Mrs. L. E. A., of 
Massachusetts, mentions a num- 
ber of ways in which she has found 
her shears useful: — 


Keep a pair of shears in the kitchen 
Not just plain narrow-bladed scissors, 
but a good big pair of heavy wide- 
bladed shears that will open quickly 
and easily and that are strong enough 
to cut screen cloth and linoleum. 
Such a pair of shears is a blessing in 
every kitchen, and once used will never 
be discarded. 

Since I came into possession of such 
a pair of shears some time ago, | 
have used them for more things than 
I can tell. Not only can they be 
used to cut the grocer’s knots and 
save finger nails and thumb nails, 
nerves and temper, but they ‘come in 
handy’ in a multitude of other ways, 
The big blades will shear carrot tops 
and beet tops without cutting the 
beets and making them ‘bleed.’ 
They will snip a stalk of asparagus 
into pieces that will cook through 
quickly. In preparing greens, a few 
vigorous motions will cut away the 
leafy part of spinach, chard, dande- 
lions, and other greens, leaving the 
stalk clean. Lettuce can be trimmed 
with them, and cabbage shredded. 
The tops of pasteboard boxes con- 
taining cereals and other things can 
be cut away smoothly and easily. 
Scraps of meat wanted for hash or 
omelet can be cut from cooked ham 
or beef bones. Recipes that would not 
otherwise be cut out, little items that 
may prove useful, are all easily cut 
from papers and magazines without 
making an extra trip to the sitting- 
room for the sewing basket. In fact, 
there seems to be no end to the many 
uses that can be found for a pair of 
strong, serviceable shears. 


* * * 


HE following plan, submitted 

by Mrs. J. M. D., of Ken- 
tucky, seems to us a simple and 
satisfactory way of keeping old 
magazines available for use: — 


The plan of cutting pictures and 
articles from my magazines and ar- 
ranging them under topic heads | 
found unsatisfactory, because of the 
time involved and a reluctance | felt 
for cutting up my magazines. Yet | 
often wished to refer to articles which 
had appeared in previous issues with- 
out being sure which number con- 
tained the particular article | wanted 
at the time. After many experiences 
of pulling down and looking through 
the table of contents of some dozen 
numbers before finding the right one, | 
hit upon a plan which takes practi- 
cally no time and serves as a sort of 
private reader’s guide. When | am 
ready to put a number of House 
Beautiful on my stack shelf, | first cut 
out the table of contents and put it in 
a folder which is kept on the same 
shelf as the magazines. When in- 
formation on a particular subject is 
wanted, | can run through the tables 
of contents and pull out only the 
magazine containing the desired arti- 
cle. If titles are not self-explanatory, | 
make brief notes opposite them when 
filing the tables of contents. Of course, 
both the magazines and tables of con- 
tents are kept in chronological order. 
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—body by Pierce-Arrow 


RCE-ARRO W 


In every community there are people 
who love truly fine things. Their 
homes are beautiful, not garish; they 
enjoy music, not noise; they dress 
becomingly, not ostentatiously. Such 
well-bred folk know and know well 
the charm and worth of simplicity. 


They express preference for Pierce- 
Arrow because they want simplicity; 


“ENCLOSED 
. CARS 
* $2495 ToSQO000 


at Buffalo, tax extra 
TERMS IF DESIRED 


5 
ATI ~V AT 


because they know that even in a 
mechanical sense simplicity, not 
complexity, is the only thing worth 
while. Their reward is enduring beau- 
ty; utter freedom from car trouble; 
and an economy in cost and mainte- 
nance that reflects good judgment. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR 
COMPANY, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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C(oHERES nothing like the beauty 


of Brick for beautiful homes, or 
beautiful buildings of any kind . . . for 
Brick is obtainable in an endless variety 
of fascinating color tones . . . harmoni- 
ous shadings that never change, never 
turn shabby, never need restoring... 
warm mellow hues that blend delight- 
fully into any and every architectural 
effect. 


The beauty of Brick is not skin deep. 





These District Association Offices 
and Brick Manufacturers Everywhere 











At Your Service The Common Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association of America 
2127 Guarantee Title Bldg. 





Architect—Elmo C. Lowe 


One ‘Coat’ of Color as Deep and Lasting as the Wall Itself! 


Brick is a product of Nature, and its 
colors are Nature’s colors; part of the 
Brick itself; burned into the Brick in- 
wardly as well as outwardly. 


Because of its inimitable beauty, and 
because of its permanency, Brick has a 
pronounced social standing,—and yet, 
withal, is noted for its absolute econ- 
omy, first, last and all the time. Before 
you build or buy, by all means write 
for the facts about Brick. 


Plans of 57 homes, 10c 
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Boston, Biase. . . . «+ « 11 Beacon Street ' “ ” 69 0 
a 605 Builder's Bldg. gS See ne ae ern Me 
Cleveland, Ohio, Association CLEVELAND, OHIO D“Brick, How to Build and Estimate’’—25c 
2125 Guarantee Title Building : D“‘Skintled Brickwork” —15c 
RROOE . ss ss - « « 1735 Stout St. : ie i : 
ger a 400 U. S. Mortgage Trust tet Vg , © Farm Homes of Brick”’—5c 
DEORE A OO, =. « 4 « «6 & 226 Pearl St. a es ‘ole sell 7 
New York City . 1710 Gr’d Cen. Term’! Bldg. rT 0 Multiple Du ellings of Brick” —10c 
Norfolk, Va. . .. . 112 West Plume one a O"Hollow Walls of Brick’,—FREE 
Philadelphia. . . .. 303 City Centre Bldg. ‘ “ ' 3 ” 96 
a <<, 702 First a Bank — O“‘Homes of Lasting Charm” —25c 
ortland, Ore... . . . - 906 Lewis Building 
UMEM «6 + 6 6 301 Atlas Blk. i Check above, and send for any or all 
Seattle, Wash.. . 2.» - 913 Artic Bldg. of these books. 
eee 


Brick Books for Your Use 


D“Your Next Home’’— (New Edition) Photos and 
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BOOK 


The Treatment of Interiors, by 
Eugene Clute. New York: The 
Pencil Points Press, Inc. 1927. 
gx 12inches. 200 pages. IIlus- 
trated. Price $6.00. 

N an introduction to his book 

on the Treatment of Interiors, 

Mr. Clute announces his purpose 

in writing it to be threefold: 

namely, ‘to get into the heart of 
the matter of the treatment of 
interiors; to epitomize good pres- 
ent-day practice in the use of old 
architectural and decorative forms; 
and to give due recognition to the 

European efforts to develop a mod- 

ern style.’ 

In the two last directions, at 
least, he has been eminently 
successful. Within the few pages 
which he has allowed himself for 
text he has been able to sketch in 
satisfactorily the historic back- 
ground of most of our modern 
ideas about decoration, to take 
note of the passing of the ‘great 
house’ of the nineties, and to 
comment on the prevailing tend- 
ency to build large rooms in 
small houses and to decorate them 
according to the canons of good 
taste and comfort rather than the 
inelastic rules of ‘period furnish- 
ing.” A number of photographs 
of twentieth-century interiors il- 
lustrate the successful grouping 
of furniture of several different 
periods, with the additional use of 
such modern pieces as were found 
to be necessary for comfort or in 
harmony with the general spirit 
of the room. 

In addition to these, Mr. Clute 
has had reproduced photographs 
of interiors from the modernist 
school, which merit all the atten- 
tion given to them. Whether the 
work of the moderns is to become a 
lasting ‘style’ or is only a passing 
phase in the art of decoration, he 
does not attempt to prophesy. 
But he feels that it is stimulating 


oop 
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and worthy of notice, and offers 
it for what it is worth, with the 
remark in passing that, at a recent 
exhibition of the Art-in-Trades 
Club at the Waldorf Astoria, 
more than half the visitors indi- 
cated in some way that they liked 
one or both of the two modernist 
rooms shown. If one may judge 
from the examples which Mr. 
Clute has chosen to publish, he is 
undoubtedly right in concluding 
that in this, as in other forms of 
art, France has already taken the 
lead. 

In avoiding mention of any 
types of decoration not in favor 
at the present time, the author 
has eliminated the textbook flavor 
so prevalent in many books of this 
kind. But whether he has been 
able, at the same time, and in so 
small a space, to ‘get into the 
heart of the matter of the treat- 
ment of interiors’ might be open 
to question. This is a large order, 
and obviously impossible of com- 
plete achievement within the 
limits of a score or more pages. 
However, much may be left unsaid 
where the illustration is as com- 
plete as in this book. 

In addition to the subjects 
mentioned, the author has given 
a chapter each to the subjects of 
Batik Hangings, Interior Metal 
Work, and Stylistic Figures in 
Decoration. 

The book is well put together 
and, as | have said, well illus- 
trated with more than three hun- 
dred half-tones of interiors and 
details of furniture or accessories. 
In every respect it merits the 
attention of the audience to whom 
it was dedicated — ‘not only 
architects and decorators, but 
also men and women everywhere 
who wish to make their homes as 
attractive as possible, whether 
those homes are large or small, 
houses or apartments.’ 


— 
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Kittinger Living- 
room Desk Combines 
‘Beauty with Usefulness 


Oeautifil furniture in your living-room . . . . will its 
beauty endure throughout the years of its useful- 
ness? Will it appear as handsome in your children’s 
home as in your own? It will if made by Kittinger. 


Too often, reproductions of period furniture are made of 
inferior woods, with thin veneers of mahogany or walnut 
to hide their true character. Five years ... ten years... 
such may be the span of their attractiveness. Only solid 
wood endures, the same solid construction used by our 
ancestors in the production of those pieces of furniture 
which today are priceless heirlooms. 


Kittinger furniture is made exciusively of solid woods, 
wrincipally Oak, Walnut and Mahogany, reproducing the 
a Period designs in pieces of even greater beauty than 
their originals. 


For many people the best news about Kittinger Furniture 
is the extremely moderate pricing of these beautiful pieces. 
Let us send you the booklet, “Living Room Furniture by 
Kittinger,” and the names of Kittinger dealers in your 
locality. Address the Kittinger Company, 1897 Elm- 
wood Avenue, Buffalo, N. ¥: 
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© 1927, Kittinger Company 


For over sixty years 
makers of fine furniture 
in solid woods only— 
principally Oak, 
Honduras Mahogany 
ano American Walnut. 


(Kittinger) 
DISTINCTIVE 


(Furniture 


\ 
2 
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Distinctive Furniture 


This interesting living-room group in- 
cludes a handsome Gothic desk with 
companion chair, created in American 
Walnut, and an occasional chair of the 
period of Charles the Second, also in 
American Walnut. 
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Living Room, Charles Boettcher, 2nd, Residence, Denver, Col. 
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Type “A™ 





Radiator (1) comes in- 
stalled in a steel case (2) 
more substantia l than the 
wall itself. The complete 
unitis ready toinstallin 
any 4° wall or partition. 








FREE 


This interest- 
ing book of facts 
on The HermanX 
Nelson Invisible\ 
Radiator 
\ 

THE \ 
HERMAN \ 
NELSON \ 
CORPORATION \ 
Moline, Illinois \ 

Please send me your \ 
illustrated book No. 3! 
l am planning to build a 
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But Truly Invisible 


This home has all the benefits of radiator 
heat—but no space wasting radiators to mar 
the harmony of the decorations or interfere 
with furniture arrangement. 


Every radiator is more than out of sight— 
it is not camouflaged by screens or hidden in 
a cabinet. It is invisible. Not an inch of room 
space is taken up, for the Herman Nelson 
Radiator is installed within the walls. 


The Herman Nelson Invisible Radiator with 
the wedge core—indestructible, is the only 
radiator that can be safely installed in any 
4inch wall or partition, because it is com- 
pact, requires no servicing, is leak-proof and 
lasts as long as the walls. 


For this reason, it is making other types of 
heating for finer homes and buildings old- 
fashioned. To build without giving careful 
consideration to this, the most modern type 
of heating, is to neglect to safeguard your 
investment. 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


Builders of Successful Heating and Ventilating Equipment 
for 20 Years 








Sales and Service csi mcaaiapcd 


INDIANAPOLIS EMPORIA 
KANSAS CITY 


BELFAST, ME. 
BOSTON 
NEW HAVEN 


PITTSBURGII 
CHARLOTTE,N.C, CHICAGO 


NEW YORE CITY GRAND RAPIDS DES MOINES DENVER 

UTICA SAGINAW MILWAUKEE SALT LAKECITY 
SYRACUSE DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS SPOKANE 
BUFFALO CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS PORTLAND 
PHILADELPHIA COLUMBUS BIRMINGHAM SEATTLE 
WASHINGTON,D.C,. CINCINNATI ATLANTA VANCOUVER 
SCRANTON TOLEDO MEMPHIS TORONTO 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


HERMAN 
NELSON 


RADIATOR. 
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Handmade Rugs, by Ella 
Shannon Bowles. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company. 
6 x 83 inches. 205 pages. Illus- 
trated. Price $3.00. 


HILE half of the volume 

under consideration is de- 
voted to the popular subject of 
hooked or drawn-in rugs, it is 
pleasant to discover that the book 
has a wider scope, covering other 
types of home-craft rugs, since the 
vogue for hooked rugs is at its peak 
and may even now be passing. It 
is inevitable, however, that hooked 
rugs should occupy much of the 
author’s attention, and she has 
gone into the various aspects of the 
subject as thoroughly as the lim- 
its of a short, and hence handy and 
readable, volume would permit. 

There are, in general, two sides 
to this subject — old hooked rugs 
and new ones, appealing respec- 
tively to the collector and to the 
amateur craftsman. Asan antique 
the hooked rug is a somewhat 
elusive affair. It is almost impos- 
sible to tell the age of an old one, 
though the author indicates such 
methods as there are. The foun- 
dation material tells something, 
homespun linen having been used 
before cotton materials, and 
coarse sacking before the more 
evenly woven burlap. Something 
may be learned, too, from the 
type of design, though the author 
is wise in not attempting to be too 
definite about this. 

The history of the hooked rug 
has yet to be written. No one 
knows yet when the first ones were 
made, guesses ranging all the way 
from 1700 to 1800. Certainly 
they were at the height of their 
popularity during the Civil War 
period, but they were also made 
in quantities in rural sections 
during the seventies, eighties, and 
nineties, and their creation has 
been revived since 1920. A hooked 
rug in an antique-shop may be 
seventy-five or twenty-five or five 
years old; the chances are rather 
against the greater age. 

Collectors, however, are seldom 
dissuaded by these doubts. Each 
collector considers himself com- 
petent to detect genuine age and 
is always hopeful of good luck. 
There is a chapter in this book on 
collecting which will help to guide 
the novice. 

The old rugs (one wonders if 
they may fairly be called antique) 
are described in some detail and 
in a manner calculated to impress 
the reader with their quaint 
charm. They were of all shapes 
and sizes, rectangular rugs being 
the most common. Even large 


hooked carpets and long stair 
runners have been found. All 
degrees of taste are to be found in 
their designs and color combina- 
tions, as is natural when their 
varied homemade origin is con- 
sidered. It might almost be said 
that no two are alike, but the 
author is able to present something 
in the way of lists of popular colors 
and designs. She also devotes a 
chapter to old dye recipes. 

Possibly as many persons are 
interested to-day in making new 
hooked rugs as in collecting old 
ones. For their benefit this book 
describes the process of designing 
and making, and discusses ma- 
terials and effects. A final chapter 
is devoted to the commercial pos- 
sibilities of such rugs. 

If it be not out of place to men- 
tion another recent book in con- 
nection with this one, it may be 
said that Collecting Hooked Rugs 
by Elizabeth Waugh and Edith 
Foley (Century Co.) is even more 
detailed in some respects and may 
be found of value as supplement- 
ing Handmade Rugs. 

So much for hooked rugs. 
There are other sorts, however, of 
which Miss Bowles writes just as 
entertainingly. ‘Braided rugs,’ 
says she, ‘are at present having 
a revival of popularity and, since 
they are easy to make and to keep 
clean, modern workers are fash- 
ioning them for their floors.’ 
This statement bears out the 
reviewer's own observation. More 
and more braided rugs are being 
used to-day where the environ- 
ment is suitable, and nothing is 
more acceptable for the floor of a 
room furnished in old-fashioned 
New England farmhouse style. 
If this issue of the House Beautiful 
does not contain illustrations of 
a number of interiors showing 
braided rugs, it is an exceptional 
number. They are extremely 
decorative and interesting, when 
the colors are well chosen, and the 
revival is amply justified. 

It is not apparent that collectors 
of American antiques have greatly 
interested themselves in braided 
rugs, since old ones are scarce and 
of doubtful condition. It is rather 
the new braided rug in the old 
manner that has its present-day 
appeal. How these rugs should 
be made, the color schemes, and 
the various types are adequately 
treated here. 

Chapters are also devoted to 
knitted, crocheted, patchwork, 
chenille, button, cross-stitch, and 
loom-woven rugs, and to more 
unusual types. 

The author’s enthusiasm for her 
subject is obvious and infectious, 
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Tuere is the spirit of Paris salons 
in this new Orinoka sunfast drap- 
ery material—of modernism in- 
spired by French artists. There 
is the something new American 
women have been seeking—the 
smart—the novel—the unquestion- 











carries this permanent guarantee— 

“These goods are guaranteed to be 
absolutely fadeless. If color changes 
from exposure to sunlight or from 
washing, the merchant is hereby 
authorized to replace with new goods 
or to refund the purchase price.” 

You can see Orinoka draperies 








ably beautiful! 

This new Paris-designed fabric 
will make charming draperies for your living-room—dining-room 
—or library. Draperies that give the distinction to your home that 
you have always . ata The fabric is luxuriously woven in black 
and gold, green and gold, orange and green, and other modern 
colorings. 

Perhaps you are familiar with Orinoka fabrics. If so, you are well 
aware of their exquisite quality—their rich variety of color and de- 
sign. The new material, Charmont, No. 9292, is only one of the 
many Orinoka drapery fabrics that are new in weave and pattern, 
and that will suggest unusual ideas for your fall decorating. 

Orinoka colors have been sun-and-tub tested time and again. 
They are guaranteed not to fade, for they are dyed by a method 
exclusive with Orinoka. Every bolt of Orinoka colorfast goods 


at the better shops and depart- 
ment stores. We have an interesting booklet, “The Importance of 
Color in Curtains,’’ written by a New York decorator, which we 
shall be glad to send you if you will fill out the coupon below. 





THE ORINOKA MILLS, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York City 1411 

Please send me complimentary copy of new Orinoka booklet, “The Importance 
of Color in Curtains,"’ containing interesting suggestions for window and drapery 
treatments. 


Name 





Street 





City State 
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New Bathrooms 


for Old! 


e¢¢ COME DAY we'll remodel that bath 

room.” Remember, you said that 
very thing last year—and as likely as not, 
the year before. 


But if you really knew how easily—how 
economically—you can make this impor- 
tant room modern-to-the-minute, with 
the aid of Sani Onyx, we don’t believe 
you would wait another day to make 
the transformation. 


Sani Onyx, you know, is a wonderful 
new material for walls, floors and ceil- 
ings. It is fused from rock ingredients— 
40¢c harder than marble—and it doesn’t 
crack, check, chip or discolor, even after 
years of strenuous service. As for clean- 
ing: Just run over the surface occasion- 
ally with a damp cloth, and it’s bright 
as new. No cost for repairs or redeco- 
rating. 


This beautiful book, 
picturing many ac- 
tual installations in 
full color is yours 
for the asking. Write 
today for vour copy. 


And the beauty of it is that Sani Onyx 
opens a whole new world of decorative 
possibilities. You may have your choice 
of an array of lovely harmonizing colors. 
Likewise a variety of charming surface 
textures. 


GAN IONYX 


AVITREOUS MARBLE 





MARIETTA MANUFACTURING CO. 
135 Brookside 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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and she scatters entertainment 
through an informative book. The 
illustrations are effective and in- 
clude several in color. 

— Wa Ter A. Dyer 


Hawkers and Walkers in Ear- 
ly America, by Richardson 


Wright. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 1927. 
9 X 5} inches. 317 pages. 68 


illustrations from old prints. 
Price $4.50. 
ICHARDSON WRIGHT, ed- 
itor of House and Garden, 
who loves the rare and unusual 
things of this world as well as the 
beautiful, has once more given us a 
book which charms and amuses, 
and is not only a pleasure to read 
but a valuable record of a phase of 
early days in America. 

The days when the ‘hawkers 
and walkers’ provided almost the 
only form of entertainment were 
interesting, but have vanished 
long since, and it is remarkable 
that Mr. Wright has been able to 
unearth such a_ storehouse of 
material about them. He _ has 
found the history of the itinerant 
peddler, the ‘chapman’ of early 
America who wandered over the 
country with his valise of Yankee 
notions, the tin peddler, the 
wandering preacher, the dancing 
master, dealer in essences, stroll- 
ing cobbler, master of trained 
animals, and worker of cure-alls. 
It is a volume full of the far-away 
flavor of an earlier day in America, 
when large fortunes were unknown 
and the great department stores 
and mail-order houses as yet un- 
born. There are delightful anec- 
dotes of famous characters scat- 
tered through the book, legends of 
those long days when the farm- 
er’s wife had no Ford in which to 
slip into town, no movies, no 
telephone, radio, or entertainment 
of any sort, and when the arrival 
of one of these peddlers was a real 
event to a family, and he was en- 
couraged to linger as guest, bar- 
gaining with the neighbors, and 
exchanging gossip of the country- 
side, as did the chapmen and 
troubadours of old. There are 
tales of the unique personalities 
who became well known during 
the pioneer days, and colorful 
stories of men and events. 

The book is written in Mr. 
Wright’s charming easy stvle, and 
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shows his boundless enthusiasm 
for his subject. There is not a dull 
page in it, although the volume 
covers some three hundred years of 
American history, from the time 
when the wanderers followed forest 
trails, down through the pack- 
pony and covered-wagon eras, to 
the present day. And, as Mr. 
Wright points out, the whole 
movement, from the peddler with 
the pack upon his back to the 
present day of loaded trucks, is 
bound up with one of the great 
elements of national prosperity — 
the development of commerce. 
— EvizaBetH H. Russe. 


The Practical Decoration of 
Furniture, by H. P. Shapland. 
New York: Payson and Clark, 
Ltd. 1927. 11% X 9 inches. 
44 pages. Illustrated with 48 
plates. Index. Price $5.00. 


HE Practical Decoration of 

Furniture is the first of a 
series of three volumes devoted to 
the exposition of decorative de- 
sign in furniture by H. P. Shap- 
land, editor of The Cabinet 
Maker, London. The subject 
matter of the first book includes 
four sections, Veneering, Inlay 
and Marqueterie, Painting, and 
Gilding, each section being pref- 
aced by a short history of the 
subject and a description of its 
technique. Forty-eight __ plates 
illustrate the manner of the dec- 
oration under discussion and 
constitute the main interest of the 
book. They have been carefully 
grouped under each heading and 
arranged in progressive sequence 
so that the simplest examples of 
each group are shown first, and 
the more intricate examples last. 
This is a different and perhaps 
more satisfactory arrangement 
for a subject of this character 
than the usual one of chronological 
sequence. In selecting subjects to 
be photographed, an effort has 
been made to choose specimens 
of furniture which illustrate, in the 
main, one method of treatment 
only. The plan of grouping and 
classification by which the photo- 
graphs become in themselves a 
graphic presentation of the whole 
subject will make the book a 
useful one to decorators and col- 
lectors. 

— Hazer E. CumMin 
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an Ultra-Violet Ray 


(JUARTZ-LITE in your 
windows will admit indoors health- 
ful ultra-violet rays of the sunlight 
that are lacking in light which has 
passed through ordinary window glass 
or plate glass. Yet QUARTZ-LITE costs 
much less than plate glass and very little 
more than window glass. It is so low in 
price that it can be used in every window 
in the house from basement to attic. 

With QUARTZ-LITE in the windows, in- 
door life becomes like life in the sunshine. 
Children respond to its beneficial effects. 

Pure Quartz transmits more of the ultra- 
violet health giving rays of the sun than 
any other substance. 

QUARTZ-LITE GLASS contains the high- 
est percentage of pure quartz found in any 
clear glass used for windows. 

In comparison with any other clear glass 
available for windows, tests prove that: 

(a) QUARTZ-LITE GLASS transmits a 

greater volume of the ultra-violet 
rays of the sun. 

(b) transmits more daylight. 

(c) transmits a greater volume of the 

infra-red rays of the sun. 
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Iron arc light tests show that QUARTZ. 
LITE GLASS transmits light to the extreme 
limits of the sun’s spectrum and even 
beyond. 

QUARTZ-LITE transmits a recognized 
effective range of the ulra-violet rays of 
the sun necessary for heliotherapy. 

The foregoing statements are based upon 
the results of scientific investigations made 
by Dr. F. L. Bishop, Dean of the School of 
Engineering, University of Pittsburgh; Dr. 
George Winchester, Professor of Physics, 
Rutgers University; Dr. O. S. Duffendach, 
Prof. of Physics, University of Michigan; 
the U. S. Bureau of Standards and others. 





AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS COMPANY 
World’s Largest Producer of Window Glass 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

District Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


=... Health Glass- 


at a price so low 
it can be used in 
every window 


QUARTZ-LITE is a perfectly clear glass 
of fine quality and a brilliant lustre that 
renders it suitable for the finest residence 
or building. 


The Price Is Amazingly Low 


Only 50 cents a square foot. This low 
price makes it available for glazing resi- 
dences, hospitals, hotels, schools, offices, 
greenhouses and industrial plants. It 
should be used in every window for maxi- 
mum beneficial effects. 


If the nearest dealer does not handle 
QUARTZ-LITE, write us direct. Tell your 
architect and contractor you must have 
QUARTZ-LITE in your windows. The 
American Window Glass Company guar- 
antees every pane of Quartz-Lite. 

The wonderful story of this amazing new 
glass is contained in a booklet written for 
home owners, builders, doctors and archi- 
tects. The booklet will be sent free. Use 
the coupon below. 





AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS CO. HB9 
Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

I am interested in the story of QUARTZ-LITE. Please 
send me a copy of your booklet. 


Name... sp iasdddaahbdeebkastandemecmmnatetnes 
I css csniicnnts susacaden nies stunts t'ysisuesgiaiaslewesomenmipesepesamanatir 


City... State 
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MODERN 
WALL COVERING 
Makes your walls an investment 


Styles for every 


room in the house 


Plain and Pastel Flat Finish 
tints that can be hung as they come, or 
stenciled, frescoed, or Tiffany blended. 

Decorative Flat Finish 
conventional and foliage patterns, neu- 
tral toned designs of vague formations, 
stripes, mottled effects, and reproduc- 
tions of tapestry, grass-cloth, leather 
and various fabrics. 

Metalline Brocade 
in embossed effect for panel and all- 
over wall treatments. 
Enamel Finish 
plain colors, tile effects and decorative 
patterns, for kitchens, bathrooms, etc. 


Vip, 
1 ip 


Wipa off the Dirt 
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TWENTY-ONE-THIRTY LINCOLN PARK WEST, CHICAGO :: 





OMAN ©& LILIENTHAL, Architects 


The proper background 
of a well-appointed room 


HIS is but one room of 

hundreds in a_ 17-story 
cooperative apartment in 
Chicago. 


Every suite throughout the 
entire building is decorated 
with Sanitas—the modern wall 
covering. 


The architect specified Sani- 
tas for the wall decorations 
because of his successful experi- 
ence with this material in many 
other apartments. 


The owners are happy in 
knowing that the wall 
covering lives up to the 
furnishings—it fits in — 
harmonizes and supplies 
the artistic background 
that good taste requires. 





Sanitas is made on cloth and 
finished in durable colors that 
do not crack, fade or peel. 
Dirt, finger stains, water and 
grease spots can be wiped oft 
with a damp cloth. Can be 
hung on old walls or new. 


First cost is the last cost with 
Sanitas — it makes your walls 
an investment not a constant 
expense. 


Phone your decorator to 
call with the Sanitas Sample 
Book showing 138 new styles 
and learn more about 
this practical and artistic 
wall covering for every 
room in the house before 
you decide on any Fall 
decorating. 


Look for thi 
trademark 


Write us for samples and descriptive booklet 


THE 
320 Broadway 


STANDARD TEXTILE PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. 20 


New York 
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Oétober is the Fall Planting ‘Number 


Do you know why Sedum and Delphinium are so called? In other words, 
have you a key which enables you to understand, and so remember, the 


| pALL planting has now become as generally acceptable as spring planting, 
If you are not one of those who can 


so that it is entirely logical for us to devote one of our fall issues to this 
subject. Gardens galore will therefore fill this number for you toview,analyze, | somewhat vexing Latin names of plants? 
and, to what extent you may, emulate. First there will be an articleon some roll them glibly off your tongue, then you will welcome the article that ex- 
of the old gardens of Georgetown, gardens fullof old-time charm and romance, __ plains the origin of some of these names to you. And if you are perhaps 
which many of you will remember as making the soft Southern air sweet familiar with the names of species but are aghast at the number of varieties 
with the pungent odor of warm box. To jump to a far-away advertised in the catalogues, then you will turn with relief 
quarter and to gardens of quite a different type, there will be to Stephen Hamblin’s plan to adopt a gilt-edge list of varie- 
an article on the futurist gardens of Germany by Rose ties and abandon the less desirables to the limbo of forgotten 
Nichols who every year travels to distant parts to study old names. In addition to these articles there will be, as always, 
and new gardens and to bring back news and views of them to beautifully reproduced photographs of lovely gardens to en- 
House Beautiful readers. rich the issue. 

An excellent article by Rose Greely will analyze the charm In spite of all this variety, gardens do not occupy all the 
of gardens — trying to fix for us that elusive, evanescent space in the October number. There will be a sketch and 
something that makes one garden appeal to us while another, plans of a six-room house; an article on Patience Wright, the 
lacking it, appears flat, stale, and unprofitable. A good general most famous of early American modelers; another talk by 
article on lilacs will prepare you for a succession of lilac the Connoisseur on some of his treasures; and, perhaps the 
blooms next year; another will tell of varieties of Sedum most important article in the issue, one by Professor Charles 
for the rock garden; a third will discuss the plants that grow R. Richards in which he discusses the modern style in 
in association with juniper (an article in Miss Elsa Reh- decorative art. Professor Richards is known to everyone in 
mann’s series on Plant Ecology); and all wil! give you much the art world, and what he has to say on this moot question 


information on important subjects. will be read with interest. 
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THIS RESIDENCE OF GIUSEPPE COSULICH AT 
FIELDSTON, NEW YORK, DESIGNED BY FRANK 


J: FORSTER, ARCHITECT, IS OF INTERESTING 


COMPOSITION, WITH ITS CIRCULAR TOWER 
GROWING OUT OF A LARGER CENTRAL TOWER 
TO WHICH THE HOUSE BUILDS UP. A LOCAL 
RANDOM RUBBLE STONE WITH WIDE PARGED 








JOINTINGS IS USED IN THE WALL CONSTRUC- 
TION. THE STONEWORK AT THE ENTRANCE 
AND PROJECTING BAY, CORNICE, BRACKETS, 
AND WINDOW HEADS IS PUNCHED DRESSED. 
AT THE BASE OF THE CIRCULAR TOWER ALTER- 
NATE SQUARES OF BRICK AND STONE ARE USED, 
WHILE THE UPPER PORTION IS SOLID BRICK 
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THE APPEAL OF THE MINOR DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 
OF MEDIAVAL FRANCE 


HE northern coast. country of France, 
T within one hundred and fifty miles to 
the north and west and southwest of Paris, 
offers an extremely rich and fertile field to 
those interested in the early architecture of 
the country. We find in this area many ex- 
amples which might serve as a solution to our 
problems of domestic architecture, for the 


Photographs by the Author 
SIMPLE MATERIALS, BRICK, STUCCO, AND TILE, COMPOSE THIS MODEST BUILDING WHICH IS SUGGESTIVE OF 
MANY POSSIBLE ADAPTATIONS IN THE FORM OF A SMALL COTTAGE, GARDEN HOUSE, OR GARAGE. COTTAGE AT 


I. Composition and Mass 


BY FRANK J. FORSTER 


peasant type of building found there suits 
our climatic conditions better, perhaps, than 
any other style. This, of course, can also be 
said of the English country-house architec- 
ture, but many of the earlier English houses 
were derived from and inspired by French or, 
more particularly, Norman architecture. 
The French type of architecture is answer- 


ROMORANTIN, LOIR-ET-CHER 


233 


ing a rapidly growing demand in our domestic 
architectural needs. Its zsthetic appeal is 
great, but it is as well a practical type of 
building for America, since the materials of 
which early French houses were built are all 
to be found in our immediate environment, 
making this an economical style of house 
for our purposes. Its form is not rigid or 
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AS A WHOLE OR IN PART THIS FARMHOUSE IS A DELIGHTFUL CONTRAST THIS BEAUTIFUL COTTAGE (BELOW) WITH OUR 
MASS OF MASONRY. DIFFERENT RIDGE LEVELS AND STURDY FEEBLE ATTEMPTS AT NORMAN ARCHITECTURE. THE CENTRE 
CHIMNEYS ARE THE BEST FEATURES. FARM NEAR ST.-BENIN- TOWER WITH THE DOVEHOUSE AT THE APEX IS A DELIGHTFUL : 
D' AZY, NIEVRE MOTIVE. COTTAGE NEAR GOURDON, LOT j 
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A STUDY IN BRICK-FILLED HALF TIMBER OF MOST PLEASING 
ACTERISTICALLY STEEP GABLED ROOF IS COVERED WITH RED TILES. 
EN SOLOGNE, NEAR ROMORANTIN, LOIR-ET-CHER 


conventional; symmetry is not a necessary 
factor. Its informality makes possible almost 
any conceivable plan arrangement. If it is 
desirable to enlarge the house, a wing may 
be added; a tower or lean-to may be built on 
without spoiling the unity of the mass; in 
fact, such an addition often makes the build- 
ing more interesting. The Norman architec- 
ture is, indeed, to a degree flexible. It 
breathes romance rather than intellectualism. 
It is never stiff or set, but is instead mellow, 
gracious, and human. It has Gothic dignity 
and also Gothic playfulness and variety. 
The reasons for the appeal of Norman 
architecture may be found in the era which 


produced it. The same age which created the 
delicately woven medieval tapestries pro- 
duced, in less pliable but more durable mate- 
rials, a corresponding richness of color and 
softness of texture. The .handiwork of the 
medieval artisans was ‘Often naive, but 
subtle, never obvious. It manifested often 
a sense of humor on the part of the craftsmen. 
The builders of the less important houses 
were perhaps the same men who built the 
great cathedrals and castles; if not, at least 
they were steeped in the same traditions. 
These were wonderful masons, craftsmen 
who knew the art of wood-carving and 
stained glass, painters who knew the lost art 


PROPORTIONS. 


THE CHAR- 
BARN AT FONTAIN 


of producing fresco on the wet plaster. The 
expression of beauty was in their finger tips, 
and they employed their materials with 
reverence. The best materials and workman- 
ship used for the great chiteau were not 
thought too good for the humble farmhouse. 
Sincerity and honest purpose animated 
everything they built. A little sapling fence 
or gateway, a well house or garden house, 
was as carefully executed as the great doors 
of a cathedral. The beauties of the surround- 
ing countryside seem to have been fully 
appreciated, and nature also has been made 
to play its part in the picture. If the build- 
ings are made more attractive by the 
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THESE LONG, LOW, SUPPORTING WALLS A TYPICAL NORMAN COTTAGE (BELOW) 

WITH HIGH GABLE ROOFS OFFER A HAPPY WITH THE DORMERS RISING FROM THE j 

SOLUTION TO A SIMPLE PROBLEM. FARM EAVES LINE OF THE TILE ROOF. FARM ; 
NEAR ST.-BENIN-D AZY, NIEVRE SOUTH OF CHEVERNY, LOIR-ET-CHER 
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characteristic rows of tall poplars and high 
hedges, so likewise is the countryside en- 
hanced by the soft gray walls of masonry. 

When we consider the painstaking care 
expended on these old French dwellings, we 
can readily see why they prove so agreeable 
tous. The eve is satisfied when each detail 
and motive is ably playing its part. The un- 
trained eye accepts without analysis certain 
details, which it finds gratifying, and rejects 
other details, because they are disturbing, 
meaningless, or are not performing their 
natural function. If we can overcome our 
tendency to judge architectural subjects 
by arbitrary rules of styles and orders, 
and adopt the less sophisticated attitude 
of judging them by their function and 
innate usefulness, we come closer to true 
architectural beauty. Each detail should 
perform and express the work it was given 
to do. A small bracket holding up a heavy 
beam is overworked; a slender post support- 
ing a heavy mass appears weak, even though 
structurally it may be capable of the load. 
The reverse is also true; a heavy post sup- 
porting a flimsy superstructure looks ab- 
surd, because the motives do not bear the 
proper relations to each other. These simple 
principles of proportion apply to general 
masses as well as to details, as will be shown 
later. 

It is because these principles are so beauti- 
fully expressed in the (Continued on page 288) 
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A PLEASING COMPOSITION FEATURING A TOWER ASCENDING ABOVE THE HIGH RIDGE 
OF THE ROOF WHICH IS OF THE UNUSUAL GAMBREL TYPE. FARM NEAR CLION, INDRE 


ENGLAND CANNOT BOAST OF A MORE CHARMING THATCH-ROOFED COTTAGE THAN 

THIS NORMAN PEASANT ONE (BELOW) AT BACQUEVILLE, SEINE-INFERIEURE. UP- 

RIGHT TIMBERS, FILLED IN BETWEEN WITH STUCCO, REST ON A BASE OF ALTERNATE 

SQUARES OF CHERT AND LIMESTONE. MODESTLY IT BLENDS INTO THE BACKGROUND 
OF TREES 











THREE SMALL HOUSES AND THREE LARGER ONES 
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THIS HOUSE IN TULSA, OKLAHOMA, IS BUILT OF CLINKER BRICK WHITEWASHED. 
IT HAS A SHINGLE ROOF STAINED A DARK SLATE GRAY AND THE OAK LINTELS AND 
OAK BOARDS IN THE GABLES HAVE WEATHERED TO A SILVER GRAY. THE HOUSE 
IS ON A SMALL LOT FACING SOUTH AND HAS BEEN PLANNED TO TAKE ADVANTAGE 
OF THE SOUTH BREEZE. THE LIVING-ROOM IS A STORY AND A HALF IN HEIGHT 
AND HAS A CEILING OF CYPRESS STAINED AND WAXED. THE FLOORS ARE OAK 


STAINED A DARK WALNUT COLOR 
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THIS HOUSE IS ONE OF A SMALL 
GROUP OF SIMILAR HOUSES IN 
NORWIC VILLAGE, PASADENA. 
THE HIGH-PEAKED ROOF PRO- 
VIDES AMPLE AIR SPACE — SO 
NECESSARY IN A _ SEMITROPIC 
CLIME. THE GLEAMING WHITE 


Photograph by George R. King 
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FIRST AND SECOND 
FLOOR PLANS 





PLASTER, THE SILVERED OAK 
TRIM, THE CHECKERED GINGHAM 
WINDOW CURTAINS, AND THE 
OUTSIDE STAIRWAY ALL CON- 
TRIBUTE EQUALLY TO A CHARM- 
ING QUAINTNESS WHICH  DIS- 
TINGUISHES THIS GROUP 











A HOUSE IN PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


J. WILMER HERSHEY, ARCHITECT 
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Photograph by George R. King 


A HOUSE IN PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
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THIS COTTAGE, SHADED BY EUCALYPTUS AND FLANKED BY FLOWERING 
TREES, FACES THE EVER-CHANGING PURPLE MOUNTAINS OF THE SIERRA 
MADRE RANGE. ALTHOUGH NEWLY BUILT, ITS PLASTER HAS BEEN SO 
CLEVERLY SCARRED, ITS ROOF SO GENTLY RIPPLED, AND ITS DOORS SO 
DARKLY STAINED, THAT ITS APPEARANCE OF AGE BELIES ITS YOUTH 


J. WILMER HERSHEY, ARCHITECT 
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FIRST AND SECOND FLOOR PLANS 


THE HOUSE OF W. GRIFFIN GRIBBEL, Esq. 








THIS HOUSE IS BUILT OF LOCAL 
STONE WHICH HAS BEEN 


DRESSED AROUND CERTAIN 

~ OR OPENINGS BUT IS ELSEWHERE 
i a = CRUDELY POINTED WITH A 
ay th WIDE JOINT DRAG DASHED. 
oy THE ROOF IS OF VARIEGATED 

i" HANDMADE TILE RANGING 

" ba FROM PINK TO RED TO DARK 


FLAME. THE WINDOW FRAMES 

ARE PAINTED A WARM GRAY 
m TO MATCH THE MORTAR; THE 
° SASHES ARE LIGHT GRAY- 
GREEN; THE SHUTTERS AND 
BLINDS ARE DEEP GRAY- 
GREEN; AND THE WROUGHT 
IRON IS PAINTED THE SAME 

COLOR AS THE BLINDS 
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ROBERT RODES MCGOODWIN, ARCHITECT 
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Photograph by §. H. Gottscho 

















THIS HOUSE AT CENTER BRIDGE, PENNSYLVANIA, TION IN TONE. THE ROOF IS OF ANTIQUE ROMAN i 
IS OF THE MODIFIED FARMHOUSE TYPE. IT IS OF TILE OF SOFT REDS AND BROWNS, THE SASHES ARE A 
MASONRY CONSTRUCTION WITH A STUCCO FINISH OF GRAY-GREEN, AND THE SHUTTERS AND DOORS 4 
SOFT SALMON SHADES WITH CONSIDERABLE VARIA- ARE PAINTED BLUE-GREEN AND ANTIQUED 
' 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


THIS HOUSE HAS WALLS OF WARM CREAM STUCCO AND LOCAL 
STONE, RATHER PREDOMINANTLY GRAY BUT WITH A FEW WARM 
TONES, AND LAID UP IN MORTAR WITH AN EFFECT OF PARGET. 
THERE IS ALSO A SMALL AMOUNT OF REAL HALF TIMBER CON- 
STRUCTION. THE BEAMS USED FOR THIS ARE STAINED BROWN 
AND CONSTITUTE THE ONLY EXTERIOR WOODWORK. AT THE 
REAR THE HOUSE FACES A GOLF COURSE; THEREFORE THE LIV- 
ING-PORTIONS OF THE HOUSE AND GARDEN HAVE BEEN PLACED 
ON THIS SIDE 





THE HOUSE OF RICHARD L. STROBRIDGE, ESQ. WILLIAM D. FOSTER & HAROLD W. VASSAR, ARCHITECTS 














ELECTRICITY AS AN INFLUENTIAL FACTOR 


IN ARCHITECTURE 


Experiments in France in Domestic Lighting May Have Far-Reaching Effects 
BY MARGOT AMORY 


come so familiar to us that we fail to 
notice how much more we use our eyes than 
did the generations before us. In the Middle 
Ages people rose with the sun and went to 
bed with the sun, except on those rare occa- 
sions when jongleurs or story-tellers enter- 
tained them by torch and candlelight in 
castle hall and garden. Those of us who have 
used kerosene or gas remember the conscious 
strain that came with reading by a flickering 
light, but to-day we do not realize the task 
we put upon our eyes. The eye is like a cam- 
era, self-focusing, and can adjust itself rapidly 
from a small pool of light near at hand to the 
shadows beyond. At times, when reading 
by a lamp, we look up suddenly to speak to 
someone in the farther, shadowy part of the 
room, and then our eyes perform for us, 
without our knowledge, those delicate proc- 


, | ‘HE advantages of electricity have be- 


Photograph by Grands Magasins du Printemps 








IN THIS WALL FIXTURE DE- 

SIGNED BY LALIQUE THE LIGHT 

PLAYS ON THE DELICATE OUT- 

LINES OF THE ENGRAVED 
FLOWERS 
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esses of adjustment which the action re- 
quires. This makes it seem so natural to us 
to use our eyes in the evening that we do not 
consider the extra demands we make upon 
them. Yet every action that was so easy in 
the daytime, with the light surrounding us on 
every side, becomes, without our conscious- 
ness, more difficult at night. There is no 
reason why this difficulty should not be done 
away with. 

So much attention has been paid of late 
to scientific lighting in factories and offices 
and schools that it is curious to think how 
slow we are in planning for it in our homes. 
It is hard to get away from the old familiar 
forms we are accustomed to, the fixtures and 
the lamps made from old candlesticks, with 
their tradition of cosiness. But the very 
thing that made these so suitable to the 
gentle, flickering flame of gas and candle, 





IN THIS CORNER OF A SALON DESIGNED FOR THE ATELIER 
PRIMAVERA OF THE PRINTEMPS, ROWS OF ELECTRIC LIGHTS ON 
EITHER SIDE OF THE ALCOVE ARE REFLECTED BY THE MIRROR 
AND THE MARBLE WALL INTO THE ROOM. IN THE MIRROR 
MAY BE SEEN THE DOMED CEILING OF THE ROOM, SUR- 
ROUNDED BY LIGHTS WHICH ADD TO THE ILLUMINATION 
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IN THIS INFORMAL CORNER THE LIGHT IS OBTAINED FROM 
TWO PLAQUES, WITH ALABASTER FACES FLUSH WITH THE 
WOODWORK, PLACED ON EITHER SIDE OF A PROJECTING PIL- 
LAR. FOR READING, A SMALL LAMP WITH MOVABLE WING- 
SHAPED PIECES OF ALABASTER IS PLACED ON A MOVABLE SHELF 
IN THE CORNER OF THE ROOM. PIERRE CHAREAU, ARCHITECT 
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Photograph by A. Salatin 
THIS BATHROOM, DESIGNED BY 
MAURICE DUFRENE FOR THE GALERIE 
LAFAYETTE, IS LIT BY A ‘LUSTRE’ OR 
CHANDELIER OF GROUND GLASS, AND 
THE MIRROR OVER THE HAND BASIN 
IS LIT BY TWO WALL FIXTURES MADE 
IN THE FORM OF HALF A HEXAGON, 
SO THAT THE LIGHT IS DIFFUSED IN 
ALL DIRECTIONS AND DOES NOT FALL 
DIRECTLY IN THE EYES OF THE PER- 
SON STANDING BEFORE THE MIRROR 


where the point of light was in itself 
both soft and decorative, is that which 
makes them so particularly unfitted to 
electricity. The limitations of the old 
remain, without the advantages of the 
new. Even with a frosted globe the 
direct rays of an unshaded lamp are 
trying and undecorative. A small unit 
of light, coming from a visible source 
and making a limited aura of brilliance, 
is hard and unpleasant, and possesses 
no particular advantages beyond mere 
brightness. 

We have still to learn that in handling 
electricity we are handling an entirely 
new development of light, one with lim- 
itless possibilities for utility and decora- 
tion. Already a great deal has been 
done in America with lighting for ad- 
Vvertisements and in photography, but 
when it comes to the lighting of inte- 
riors the French have made some prog- 
ress in advance of us. 

When I went out to see what was 
being done in this field in Paris, my first 
sensation was one of amazement at the 
amount which has been done in the 
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THE SAME PIECE OF GLASS WHICH FORMS THE 
MIRROR VEILS THE TWO ROWS OF LAMPS DOWN 
EITHER SIDE WHICH MAKE THE ILLUMINATION. 
A GREAT DEAL OF LIGHT IS OBTAINED IN THIS 
WAY WITHOUT ANY DANGER OF DAZZLING THE 
EYES OF THE PERSON STANDING BEFORE THE 
MIRROR. PIERRE CHAREAU, ARCHITECT 
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THIS BATHROOM ALSO WAS DESIGNED 
BY MAURICE DUFRENE FOR THE GAL- 
ERIE LAFAYETTE. THE MIRROR IS IL- 
LUMINATED FROM ABOVE BY LIGHTS 
SCREENED WITH TRANSLUCENT AND 
COLORED GLASS, THROUGH WHICH 
ENOUGH OF THE RAYS FILTER TO GIVE 
A DIFFUSED LIGHT ON THE PERSON 
STANDING BEFORE THE MIRROR, SUP- 
PLEMENTED BY THE REFLECTION OF 
LIGHT FROM THE MIRROR 


line of experimentation, though the 
results are still far from perfect. In the 
Exposition des Arts Décoratifs of 1925, 
the work of some years came suddenly 
to the fore, and the interest in modern 
lighting received a great impetus. Now 
it is as if Paris had discovered electric 
light and were playing with it as a 
child plays with a new toy. The boule- 
vards blaze like Broadway; the Eiffel 
Tower is a luminous fountain with the 
name ‘Citroén’ flashing through it; a 
new arcade, running from the Champs 
Flysées behind Claridge’s Hotel, shows 
every conceivable modern improvement 
in lighting window displays. One day, 
wandering down the Rue de la Boétie, 
| passed the Compagnie des Lampes, 
and saw in the window a statue with 
various lamps placed about it and some 
switches outside inviting the casual 
‘flaneur’ to ‘paint with electricity.’ 
| stood and experimented, bringing the 
edges of the statue into sharp relief 
with light from one angle, blotting 
them out with light from another, until 
suddenly | became conscious of having 
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collected a crowd, and 
reluctantly passed on. 
This is merely one way 
of educating the public; 
there is another. Last 
summer a company 
was formed solely for 
propaganda and educa- 
tion —La Société pour 
le Perfectionnement de 
l’Eclairage. It is amus- 
ing to note that, when | 
went to it for informa- 
tion, | was questioned 
in great surprise. ‘But 
are younot an American? 
It is vour country that 
has done the most with 
electricity. Our appli- 
ances come from’ you, 
many of them. These 
lamps with reflectors’ — 
he showed me a series 
of office lamps — ‘are 
American. We use 
American pamphlets —’ 


Photograph by Rep 
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leading architects in 
Paris, and another, M. 
Francis Jourdain, have 
made great progress 
in introducing it. M. 
Chareau’s theory is that 
lighting should be an 
integral part of the 
architecture of a room, 
and should come from 
the walls, mouldings, 
or ceilings, or from 
pilasters, in such a way 
as to throw the shadows 
where they are architec- 
turally important. Of 
course, to anyone who is 
building or doing over a 
house, the possibilities 
are infinite, though to 
install new lighting in a 
house already completed 
is not so easy. 

One of the most popu- 


THIS POPULAR ARRANGEMENT OF LIGHTS AROUND THE MOULDING SHOWS lar forms of. indirect 
THE ROWS OF LAMPS VEILED WITH GROUND GLASS, SO THAT THE LIGHT IS 


lighting is that arranged 





PARTIALLY DIFFUSED INTO THE ROOM AND PARTIALLY REFLECTED FROM : 
around the moulding. 


and sete caamgy. rane THE VAULTED CEILING. THE LIGHT FROM OVERHEAD IS SOFTENED BY TABLE i 
they were, a whole shelf- LAMPS WITH COLORED SHADES. A LIVING-ROOM DESIGNED BY PAUL FOLLOT A row of lamps may be ; 
ful of them im his cup- FOR POMONE, ATELIER D’ART OF THE BON MARCHE, PARIS placed with reflectors E 
board. beneath them, so that 
Yet it is true that with every facility and lucent substance, or the light must be hidden __ no light goes directly into the room. Above, 
invention close at hand, with the tradition at its source and thrown upward or sideways __ the ceiling is vaulted and painted a light color, 
of Benjamin Franklin and the leadership of | on to a reflecting surface, to be thence re- so that the rays of light striking it are bent ' 
Thomas Edison, we have been slow to take __ fracted into the room. So obvious isthe value _ back into the room. For a large, formal salon 
up new theories of lighting. Say of modern _ of this theory that there is no need to stand or arestaurant, where a great flow of brilliancy i 
furniture that it is crude, clumsy, and ugly, __ up for it, but the application is more difficult, is required, this gives the desired result, but 
if you will; discard the vivid colors of modern —_ and _ the most perfect method has not been _ ina smaller or less formal room the illumina- 
materials; accuse modern art of not having devised so far, by any means. Every interior- tion is often hard and trying, as the light is 
arrived anywhere; but at least consider with —_ decorating house in Paris is adopting it where | very white. A pleasanter light is obtained 
an open mind the possibilities of modern _ its clients will allow it to— Dumas, Ruhl- by combining diffusion and refraction — 
lighting. mann, Dim, the special departments of the _ that is, by placing a translucent shield below f 
The theory in sum is simple. The direct Bon Marché, the Printemps, and the Galerie the lamps, allowing some of the light to ' 
ray of the lamp must be veiled by some trans- Lafayette. M. Pierre Chareau, one of the penetrate directly (Continued on page 202) ; 
THE CHIEF SOURCE OF LIGHT IN THIS DINING-ROOM IS FROM THE NICHES IN 
THE WALL, WHICH HAVE ROWS OF LAMPS FACING INWARD, REFLECTING 
: 


THE LIGHT FROM THE HIGHLY POLISHED SURFACE AT THE BACK. IN THIS 
MANNER THE PRINCIPAL ILLUMINATION FOCUSES THE ATTENTION ON THE 








GLASS CONTAINS A 


PRECIOUS OBJECTS IN THE NICHES, THOUGH THE LIGHT IS SUPPLEMENTED BY 
WALL FIXTURES ON THE PILASTERS. 


DESIGNED BY DOMINIQUE 
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THIS LAMP OF UNPOL- THE BOWL OF THIS 
ISHED AND CARVED LAMP IS _ SILVERED 
AND THE SHADE OI f 


BULB IN THE BASE AS 
WELL AS BENEATH 
THE SHADE, SO THAT 
NO OPPORTUNITY 
OF GLOW IS LOST. 
Coe URTESRT OF 
MADALIA 
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FINELY SPUN SILK 
RESEMBLES GLASS, A 
RESEMBLANCE IN- 
CREASED BY THE GLIT- 
TER OF THE TINY 
DROPS OF GLASS 
WHICH FINISH IT 
AROUND THE BOT- 
TOM. COURTESY OI 
MADZALIA 
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ACH uncultivated field or 
E meadow is a natural garden. 
It is covered over with a myriad 
of flowers in such lavish numbers 
that they give a luxuriant effect 
and make great rich sheets of 
color, and of so many different 
kinds that they follow one an- 
other in a full sequence. 

All of these flowers thrive in 
the sunlight that floods the open 
expanse. They are controlled, 
however, by varying conditions 
of soil and moisture. Some are 
found only on rocky outcrops 
and in thin soil, some in rich 
well-drained areas, and some 
in moist places. In any fair- 
sized acreage these situations 
adjoin one another and their 
characteristic vegetations be- 
come intermingled. 

It is this wealth of plants that 
the farmer struggles against 
when he sows his grasslands. It 
is because of them that he tills 
year after year. It is their exu- 
berance that wins out as soon as 
he stops the contest, for they 
immediately begin to reéstablish 
themselves, and a few years 
bring them back into their own. 

A familiarity with these field 
flowers should make us overlook 
neither their lavish effects nor 
their individual beauty. Some are well known 
and used in gardens. A few have found such 
favor in Europe that they have been hybrid- 
ized and reintroduced into this country as 
foreign varieties. But many of them are still 
comparatively unknown. It is not enough 
that we get acquainted with their many kinds 
and establish them in borders. We need to 
catch the manner of their natural assembling. 
As soon as we do this, we realize that we can 
only use the flowers with true effectiveness 
when we re-create the scene. In reproducing 
it, we make one of nature’s most beautiful 
gardens our very own. 

When we plan this field garden anew, we 
must recover the wide openness, keep the 
characteristic contours, rehabilitate the en- 
closing hedgerows, define the spontaneous 
cow-paths, and keep the all-over pattern of 
its flowers. It is well to start by sowing it 
with clover, of which there are many different 
kinds. There are Trifolium repens, the white 
clover, Trifolium agrarium, Trifolium by- 
bridum, Trifolium arvense, Trifolium pro- 
cumbens, and many others. Some of these are 





PLANT ECOLOGY 
IV The Open Field 
BY EDITH A. ROBERTS AND ELSA REHMANN 


native, though some have been introduced 
from Europe and have become naturalized. 
They have a utilitarian purpose, for they 
keep out the weeds. The real reason for plant- 
ing them is, however, because their soft green 
foliage and their little heads of varicolored 
flowers make a delightful groundwork upon 
which to fill in our embroidery of other 
plants. 

Violets can be planted in such a way that 
they seem to be growing everywhere, just as 
we find them sprinkled thickly through any 
field. There are usually two kinds: / ola 
cucullata, the common blue violet, the tallest 
one of them all, and Viola conspersa, whose 
flowers grow on daintily branched leafy 
stems. With them we can mingle the butter- 
cups. Ranunculus bulbosus, the bulbous 
buttercup, and Ranunculus fascicularis, often 
called the early crowfoot, are for dry places, 
while Ranunculus septentrionalis, the swamp 
buttercup, is suitable for moist ground as its 
name implies. The flowers of the bulbous 
buttercup hug the ground. The others have 
stems that rise airily from thickly clustered 
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A COUNTRY HOUSE WITH 

THE ARCHITECTURAL SIM- 

PLICITY OF A FARMHOUSE 

THAT IS IN SPIRIT WITH 

THE SURROUNDING OPEN 

FIELDS AND ENCIRCLING 
HILLS 


foliage and make the flowers 
seem like spots of gold amid the 
green. It is the wav the glisten- 
ing flowers are scattered over 
the field that makes them so 
effective. 

With the buttercups the poor- 
robins-plantain, or fleabane, 
is flowering. Its blossoms are 
lavender-mauve, soft pink, or 
lavender-white, and their effect, 
as they spread over the field in 
slender drifts, is very soft and 
fluffy. For a particularly moist 
place painted-cup with scarlet- 
tipped flowers can be planted 
where it will give an effect of 
thrilling brilliance. 

We are omitting the vivid 
mustard, the glistening daisies, 
the dainty chicory, and the filmy 
Queen Anne’s lace. These are 
seen so frequently that they seem 
like our very own, although they 
are really European varieties 
that have become naturalized. 
Instead, we focus our attention 
upon the lupines. These, for all 
their ethereal coloring, add a 
sturdy note. They mingle with 
Iris versicolor, the native flag 
that has slender flowers and 
sheathlike leaves whose tips have 
a fascinating curve. Later there 
can be satiny gold clumps of 
Ocnothera biennits, the evening-primroses, 
vivid splashes of burnt orange butterflyweed, 
lavish numbers of scattered Lilium philadel- 
phicum and Lilium canadense, the orange 
lilies, drifts of blue vervain, and many deli- 
cately sprinkled mauve gerardias. Besides, 
Lespedezas, the bushclovers, can be added 
for their clumps of foliage and long flower 
spikes, which make little accents; and masses 
of Aspidium ferns can be used, which spread 
the springtime field with light-filled yellow 
green. 

Winding paths can be made to wander 
unobtrusively between the flowers. They can 
curve around rocky outcrops, meander along 
the edge near the hedgerows, skirt the moist 
places, and make a complete circuit of the 
garden. In this way you can get close to the 
flowers and examine every detail and catch 
every individual loveliness. There are many 
flowers to be used as edgings for these paths 
which can also fill the informal stretches be- 
hind them. Among these is Veronica offict- 
nalis, which is best very close to the path, since 
it is such a tiny plant (Continued on page 204) 











HAPPY HOUSES 
By Francis P. Sullivan 


i is a boy, Frederick, among my younger rela- 
tives, who is of a cheerful and affable nature himself, 
and who appreciates good humor and kindliness in others. 

Returning recently from a visit to friends at a distance, 
he reported to his mother, as is his admirable custom, 
everything that had happened on the journey: the sights 
he had seen, the entertainment that had been offered him, 
and the sayings and doings of his hosts. 

‘] hope they ask me again,’ he said, summing up. 
‘I like.to go there. They have a happy house.’ 

I was struck with this description when | heard it, for of 
all the delightful qualities | should like to bespeak for my 
own house, when | have one, this one of happiness would 
be my very first choice. Yet I continually hear houses 
praised for their taste and for their comfort, for their out- 
look and for their aspect, for their plumbing and even for 
but of their happiness or the lack 





their possibilities 
thereof I seldom hear the least mention. 


I AM not one of those who have faith in the pagan doc- 

trine—lately being again advanced among us — that 
the chief thing to be sought is present pleasure at what- 
ever cost. 

Still, almost anyone, | think, would willingly make a 
house happy, if it could be done in honor and without too 
great an effort, and so | have gone to the pains of studying 
this question of the house’s felicity in the hope that | 
might hit upon some formula which might be used uni- 
versally to ensure it. 

It occurred to me, first of all, that some types of houses 
might be better fitted for it than others, and even that not 
every house might be capable or worthy of it. I have not 
found, however, that this is the case. 

It seems certain, for instance, that such matters as 
whether it is built of brick, stone, or timber, whether its 
roof is flat or broken into gables and gambrels, or whether 
it is of one or several stories, are of small consequence so 
far as the house’s happiness is concerned. 

Nor do the efforts of the architect contribute much to 
this end. Niceties of style and proportion, of texture and 
color, of profiles and paneling, no doubt add to the bliss 
of a happy house, or soften the misery of a distressed one; 
but they cannot in themselves work its happiness. Its 
emotions are more deeply rooted than in these. 

Again, — though I confess this is a hard saying and 
difficult to believe, — 1 have determined that it is not 
necessary to a house’s happiness for it to be surrounded by 
woods and fields. My own experience shows that they are 
not essential, for the very house which, as | look back to 
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the earliest period of my life, | now see to have been the 
happiest house of all | then knew had no such surround- 
ings. 


T was — and is still, for that matter — situated on a 
city street, with just enough grass in front to justify a 
hedge, and as much garden in the back as sufficed for the 
restricted activities of a turtle of great age, who pursued the 
contemplative life up and down its brick-bordered paths. 

It is possible, however, that certain inward causes of 
joy which this house possessed made up for the lack of the 
advantages of situation in which other houses find their 
solace. 

For instance, it had many very beautiful paintings in 
it; its big piano hardly ever seemed able to contain itself in 
silence, but was always breaking out suddenly into melody; 
its tall cases were filled with rare and curious books; its 
cabinets crowded with grotesque men who, when pulled 
apart, were found to be made entirely of carved wood 
tobacco pipes — besides curly-tailed, porcelain pug dogs, 
and other rarities. 

More important than all this wealth was the presence 
of the gifted and beneficent beings who, according to their 
several talents, painted the pictures, played the piano, 
read the books, and gathered the pipes and puppy-dogs 
from the four corners of the globe. 

| think the law that governs these matters may best 
be stated thus: that a house may be happy without broad 
acres, if in compensation it is liberally provided with the 
right sort of aunts and uncle . 

That this house, even when | first knew it, was of a 
ripe and mature age would go far to confirm my belief that 
in every admirable quality old houses have a superiority 
over new ones. | am doubtful, however, if this rule holds 
good in regard to happiness. 


LL other good traits come to us slowly and by degrees, 
so that a lifetime hardly suffices for us to acquire them 
completely. But happiness is something that cannot be 
accumulated a little at a time, as pennies may be hoarded 
until they become a great sum; nor is there any table of 
conversion by which a thousand little joys can be com- 
puted as the equivalent of a full measure of bliss. The 
passing of the years, and the griefs which are their due 
accompaniment, may bring wisdom, strength, and serenity, 
but they are more likely to diminish than to add to 
capacity for rapture. 
So I should look for happiness rather in the spick- 
and-span new cottages, shining in (Continued on page 301) 
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Photographs by Padilla 


THE HOUSE IN GOOD TASTE 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHS IN THIS SECTION THIS MONTH SHOW THE HOUSE OF MRS. RICHARD B. FUDGER OF 

LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, DESIGNED BY ROLAND E. COATE, ARCHITECT. THE ILLUSTRATION 

ABOVE SHOWS THE PATH WHICH GOES BY THE LIVING-ROOM AND THE SOUTH GARDEN TO THE 
SERVICE YARD 
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THIS HOUSE, ALTHOUGH IT HAS 
MANY FEATURES FOUND IN 
THE HOUSES OF OLD SPAIN, 
IS YET MORE CLOSELY ALLIED 
TO THE COLONIAL HOUSES OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, ESPE- 
CIALLY THOSE FOUND IN THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD OF MONTEREY 





AT THE LEFT IS THE ENTRANCE 


INTO THE MOTOR COURT, 
WHICH CAN BE SEEN FROM } 
THE STREET THROUGH THE } 


COVERED PASSAGE. THE DOOR 
ITSELF IS PAINTED YELLOW 
AND ANTIQUED, THEREBY RE- 
PEATING THE COLOR OF THE 
ROOF, WHICH IS OF YELLOW 
TILE. BELOW IS THE SOUTH 


GARDEN, WHICH, WITH ITS ' 
RAISED POOL AND HEDGE- : 
ENCLOSED BEDS, IS DISTINCTLY i 


CONTINENTAL IN FEELING 
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THE ILLUSTRATION BELOW 
SHOWS THE HOUSE FROM THI 
STREET AND A VIEW INTO THE 
MOTOR COURT WITH THE EN- 
TRANCE STEPS ON THE LEFT 
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LIVING Room 
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A STUDY OF THE PLAN SHOWS 
WITH WHAT SKILL THE HOUSE 
HAS BEEN ORIENTED IN ORDER 
TO BRING THE SERVICE ON THE 
STREET SIDE. THE SERVICE 
WING AND GARAGE FORM, IN 
FACT, A WALL WHICH GIVES 
SECLUSION TO THE ENTRANCE 
COURT AND GARDENS 
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THE TWO VIEWS ABOVE SHOW THE SERVICE YARD, WHICH IS MADE EXTREMELY 
ATTRACTIVE BY THE ENCLOSING STUCCO WALL, THE WROUGHT-IRON GATE, 
THE VINES AND POTTED PLANTS 
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Courtesy of the Metropolstan Museum of .irt 


My FRIEND, THE CONNOISSEUR, CONSIDERS 
WEDGWOOD W ARE 


And Conjures up Many Entertaining Dramas in Which It Played a ‘Notable Part 
BY MARTHA FISCHER 


HEN the name “Wedgwood” ap- 

\ \ pears in the mind,’ began my friend, 
the Connoisseur, ‘the first reaction is to 
pictures of shapes, the beauty of whose lines 
sings to a classic lyre, of moulded decorations, 
sharp and clear as the tinkle of ice on glass, of 
textures soft as the skin of an apricot or hard 
as enamel, of colors tender yet glowing. 
Close beside these towers the stature of the 
great potter of Etruria, Josiah Wedgwood, 
that artist of faultless taste, of much self- 
acquired learning, enterprising, indefatigable, 
magnanimous, dignified, kindly. Now, in- 
cense of our offering having been burned at 
all these shrines, and the fact that beauty and 
functional fulfillment are the only requisites 
for any work of art being kept all the time 
vigorously in the foreground of our minds, it 
is my contention that it is permissible to 
wander a little in the bypaths of the human 
element; to dally delicately, for instance, 
with the thought of the eighteenth-century 
hostesses who may have clamored for this 
ware when it was being newly turned out 
from the works in fresh beauty and ingenious- 
ness day by day; to nibble a bit at the edge of 
conjecture as to what tables or chimney 
pieces had it for their decoration, or what 
human dramas may have been enacted in 
its presence. 

‘I confess that to me any Wedgwood tea 
set of lavender jasper with its white moulded 
decorations is made, not the more beautiful, 
but certainly the more interesting, by the 
reflection that over just such a set Georgiana, 
Duchess of Devonshire, that toast of late- 
¢ighteenth-century London whom Sir Joshua 
Reynolds has handed down to us on three 
glowing canvases,—as girl, as wife, as 
mother, — may have discussed with Charles 


James Fox the return of the great Whig to 
Parliament in 1783, her influence in which 
return earned her the title of “Fox’s Duch- 
ess.”” The lightsome, dancing figures on the 
china echo the lightsome, dancing wit of this 
sparkling pair. The clearly incised modeling 
is analogous to the sharp edge of at least one 
of the two minds. May we be permitted a 
flight, and continue that the tenderness of the 
china’s textures might indeed be taken as 
typifying the essential gentleness of the two 
natures — under the crossed fichu and taffeta 
fashioned in the latest mode; under the velvet 
coat and brocade waistcoat and lace ruffles 
worn with such consummate carelessness? 


NOTHER bypath that my fancy likes to 
A take leads to the thought that from 
such plates as the well-known cream-ware 
ones with the border of ivy — ivy, in the ab- 
sence of the real thing, having to do for laurel 
leaves — Mrs. Vesey, coiner of the title 
“blue-stocking,” and member of the feminine 
coterie of that name that made well-inten- 
tioned travesty in eighteenth-century Eng- 
land of the great eighteenth-century French 
salons, may have made less ponderous her 
“evening parties” with a slight “collation.” 
If that were the case, Horace Walpole, ar- 
restingly French as to manners against this 
eminently British background, might have 
held such a plate in his lace-beflounced hand, 
the while he minced about among the com- 
pany, cynically flavoring the disparity be- 
tween this attempt at an intellectual circle 
and its model, slightly wistful at the remem- 
brance of those more highly intellectual but 
at the same time sprightlier gatherings in the 
Convent St. Joseph in the Rue de Dominique 
in Paris, presided over by his fascinating, 
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naughty friend, Mme. du Deffand of the 
seventy-odd years. Thus he might have 
come, in his ramblings about the room, upon 
Edmund Burke, or Dr. Burney, or David 
Garrick, each, let us presume, also clutching 
his Wedgwood plate, and partaking, with the 
food, of the conversation with congenial 
spirits for which he had been inveigled hither. 

“May it not have been that Samuel John- 
son, on occasions, drank his fifteen to twenty 
cups of tea from a more pretentious cream 
ware — let us say that with the Etruscan 
border and the central figure in black and 
red — at Streatham, the home of the rich 
brewer, Thrale, and his kindly, lively wife, of 
which establishment the Doctor was an 
habitué? If so, can you not picture the great 
moralist, his wig askew, his saucer grasped in 
one great paw, his cup in the other, — to the 
imminent danger of the already well-be- 
spotted suit of brown, — on that occasion on 
which he hailed his “little character monger,” 
his “dear Fanny,” the authoress of Evelina, 
— that literary sensation of late-eighteenth- 
century England, — against the most formi- 
dable of the “ blue-stockings,” Mrs. Montagu, 
with a stentorian “ Down with her, Burney! 
Spare her not! Attack her, fight her, and 
down with her at once!” 

‘It is possible that that same timid, gentle, 
and precocious Fanny Burney, with her 
sisters, may have produced a few choice 
pieces of Mr. Wedgwood’s ware from the 
paternal closet on the day on which that 
celebrated author and musician, their irre- 
sistible father, entertained, among the 
notables that flocked about him at his house 
at No. 1 St. Martin’s Street, Alexei Orloff, 
that luminary by reason of Catherine of 
Russia’s bright (Continued on page 302) 








THE HENRY WHIT- 
FIELD HOUSE OF 
GUILFORD IS PROB- 
ABLY THE OLDEST 
STONE HOUSE IN 
THE COUNTRY 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE NEW ENGLAND HOMESTEAD 


+ E old houses of New England manifest 
their origin in the shires of Old England 
from which their builders came, and express 
also, in their many additions, the progressive 
life of the succeeding generations. The varia- 
tion of the particular house from the type in- 
dicates generally the status of the owner and 
gives some indication of the purpose which 
induced him to choose the New World for his 
home; while further variations follow change 
of ownership and the gradual 
liberation of the thought of 
the community. In greater 
or less degree the history of 
the owner, during the forma- 
tive period when New Eng- 
land was growing from with- 
in, is stamped on the old 
house, which becomes for us 
the mirror of that life which 
is the basis of much of our 
thought and action to-day. 
The roots of these primi- 
tive homes reach back into 
the English Middle Ages, and 
in themselves represent a 
persistence of the idea of in- 
dividuality, in contrast to the 
growing power of monarchy 
which accompanied the Ren- 
aissance on the continent of 
Europe. It was in protest 
against the attempt of the 
Stuarts to absorb into the 
ruling power the right of the 
individual to do or to think 
as he pleased —more def- 


I. The Primitives 
BY KNOWLTON MIXER 


initely the latter —that many rectors of the 
Church of England were moved to abandon 
livings held under the Crown, and to shake 
the dust of their native villages from their 
feet and go, with their flocks, into volun- 
tary exile. This exile led them first to Hol- 
land, whose toleration toward all shades of 
religious belief made her a haven of refuge for 
the oppressed, and later to the shores of the 
New World, where their purpose was to 






































THE WILLIAM HARLOW HOUSE OF PLYMOUTH, BUILT IN 1077 
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establish, not a community whose criterion 
should be a complete freedom of religious 
thought, but a church-state modeled on their 
own conception of the Mosaic law. Fleeing a 
state of intolerance at home, they proceeded, 
mortalwise, to establish a state of intolerance 
abroad, from which they undertook to bar — 
through the ungentle pressure of the stocks, 
the lash, and even the gallows — those who 
persisted in differing with their conception of 
man’s proper relation to his 
God. This was necessary if 
they were to maintain thei 
idea of a church-state. 

It was fortunate for our 
future as a people that this 
rigidity of doctrine was ac- 
companied by a well-devel- 
oped idea of civil and political 
liberty and of the inherent 
right of the individual to the 
expression of his own ideas. 

The concept of civil lib- 
erty, therefore, in the long 
run modified the rigidity and 
the self-righteousness of the 
revolting parsons; and the 
complete separation of 
Church and State in New 
England was finally achieved 
through the bloodless revolu- 
tion which seated the Prince 
of Orange on the throne ot 
England, reéstablished Par- 
liamentary rule, and con- 
firmed the freedomof religious 
worship. 
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The dwellings thrown 
together by the devoted 
band who faced the rigor 
of the first winter at 
Plymouth were undoubt- 
edly of the kind chosen as 
the refuge of man under 
similar conditions in all 
ages. 

Of these earliest cot- 
tages none remain. With- 
in fifty years of the first 
landing they had been re- 
placed throughout the 
colony by more permanent 
structures, and the homes 
of the colonists had begun 
to assume a characteristic 
style. 

The first permanent 
house followed the outline 
of the English village cot- 
tage, but varied in its 
adaptation to the different 
settlements. The style 
adopted by Roger Wil- 
liams’s colony of Provi- 
dence differed distinctly, 
not only from that of 
Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut, but also from 
that of Newport and the 
South County of Rhode 
Island, which partook of 
the Connecticut fashion. 
Rectangular, nearly 
square, the large chimney 
of stone, built in and sup- 
ported by the end wall, 
was its most important 
feature. One story in 
height, with a steep roof 
to shed water readily, the 
peak provided an attic 
with a small window at 
the end opposite to the 
chimney. Entrance to the 
attic was by ladder at the 
side of the chimney, or by 
a narrow stair against the 
rear wall. This attic was 
used not only for the stor- 
age of supplies, but also as 
a convenient harbor in 
which to stow the chil- 
dren for the night. The 
ground floor was of earth. 
The sills and the framing 
of the house were gener- 
ally of oak, — occasion- 
ally of pine, — hewn with 
the adze from a tree as 
nearly as possible of the 
size required. As it was 
much easier to leave the 
log merely squared, within 
the limits of its circum- 
ference, than to cut its 
dimensions, the framing 
timbers were generally 
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THE JOHN ALDEN HOUSE IN DUXBURY IS BELIEVED TO BE THE ONLY HOUSE 
STANDING WHICH WAS OCCUPIED BY A MAYFLOWER PILGRIM 
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THE JOHN WHIPPLE HOUSE (ABOVE AND BELOW) IS ONE OF THE BEST PRE- 
SERVED HOUSES OF THIS TYPE. ITS WEST END, WHICH DOES NOT SHOW IN THE 
PHOTOGRAPH, IS THOUGHT TO HAVE BEEN BUILT BEFORE 1638 
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much larger than was re- 
quired. The attic floor 
was supported by a trans- 
verse beam, — sometimes 
two, — called the ‘sum- 
mer.’ The origin of the 
term is given as ‘sumpter’ 
(pack horse), since it car- 
ried the burden of the 
floor above. These tim- 
bers generally ran at right 
angles to the chimney, 
resting on the heavy oak 
plate of the frame and the 
chimney girth, which were 
in turn supported by 
heavy posts at the cor- 
ners. These posts, as well 
as the summer, are visible 
in all old houses where 


.they have not been de- 


liberately covered up. 
The chimney and end 
wall were built of stone 
laid up with clay and 
straw, no lime being avail- 
able for mortar in the 
earliest period, in most sec- 
tions. The roof was prob- 
ably originally thatch- 
ed. For this thatch was 
substituted, at an early 
date, the hand-rived shin- 
gle. In some localities, 
such as eastern Long Is- 
land and Nantucket, the 
shingles were used for 
sheathing the outside wall 
of the houses as well as the 
roof. In northern Massa- 
chusetts and other locali- 
ties the narrow clapboard 
is used, nailed with hand- 
wrought nails. The term 
wasoriginally ‘clay board,’ 
since it was to cover the 
clay and rubble with which 
the wall was filled. This 
filling was not only for 
warmth but also for pro- 
tection against the arrow 
of the ever-present enemy. 
The walls, in many cases, 
were of the English half- 
timber construction in the 
first place, and the ‘clay 
board’ was added later 
merely as a covering. A 
layer of stones and clay 
was sometimes laid under 
the ground floor when 
there was no cellar, to 
keep out the moisture. 
The timbers were tenoned 
and mortised into each 
other, and held by wooden 
pegs until the advent of 
the modern bolt and nut. 
Enough has been said to 
indicate that building 
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among our forefathers was the work, not of 
carpenters and masons who threw together 
machine-made material under the supervision 
of a foreman and an architect, but of crafts- 
men who sought and produced their own 
raw material, and who wrought with the 
tools, brought from England, which their an- 
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cestors had used since time beyond memory. 

The ‘Old Stone House,’ or Henry Whitfield 
house, of Guilford, Connecticut, built in 
1640, is one of the most ancient — perhaps 
the most ancient — stone houses in the 
United States. With its end chimney built 
into the wall, it follows the primitive type of 








THE PARLOR CHAMBER IN THE WHIPPLE 

HOUSE HAS A SIMPLE HAND-TOOLED 

MOULDING AROUND THE FIREPLACE 

OPENING AND NO MANTEL. THE 

CHAMFERED SUMMER IS HERE PARALLEL 
TO THE CHIMNEY 


‘eastern Rhode Island, New Bedford, and:the 


Connecticut shore; and its variation to’two 
stories instead of one is accounted for by the 
fact that the Reverend Henry Whitfield was 
the first minister, the leader of the flock, and 
the founder of the town, and, as such, the 
most important man in it. 

The mansion was built as both a residence 
and a fort. It was probably somewhat 
smaller originally, but is believed to have had 
three outside chimneys; and tradition favors 
the single room running up the two stories, 
as it has now been restored. After many 
changes and two definite restorations but 
little of the original remains. This little, 
however, seems plausibly to include the fine 
old chimney and north wall, most of the west 
wall, and the general outline of both the front 
building and the ell. It is believed that the 
ell had originally an end chimney also, like 
the main building. The last restoration took 
place in 1903-4, under the supervision of Mr. 
Norman Isham, of Providence, as architect. 

Closely associated with all of Guilford’s 
history, it now houses many of its most im- 
portant historical relics. Henry Whitfield, for 
whom it was built, was a graduate of Oxford 
and an author. He had much to do with that 
early English missionary society called the 
‘Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
New England’ which still exists, as the ‘New 
England Company,’ and carries on its work 
among the Canadian Indians. In the seven- 
teenth century it supported John Eliot and 
his ‘praying Indians,’ so great a bone of 
contention during King Philip’s War. At 
Henry Whitfield’s death his widow sold the 
property to Major Robert Thompson, and it 
remained in his family until 1772, when it 
was sold to Wyllis Eliot of Guilford, great- 
grandson of the Reverend John Eliot above- 
mentioned. He promptly transferred it to 
Colonel William Pynchon, a loyalist, who be- 
came a refugee. Colonel Pynchon managed 
to dispose of it in June 1776, a week before 
the Declaration of Independence, and its first 
occupant under the new order, strangely 
enough, was Samuel Griffing, a patriot refu- 
gee who had escaped from Southold, Long 
Island, and had taken refuge in Guilford. 
And so the old mansion shared in all the 
vicissitudes of the changing conditions 
about it. 

In 1900 it became the property of the State 
of Connecticut. The purchase and its es- 
tablishment as a (Continued on page 308) 


IN THE KITCHEN IS A LARGE FIREPLACE 
WITH BRICK OVEN AND _ BUILT-IN 
CUPBOARD. THE CHIMNEY JAMB, GIRTS, 
AND SUMMER WITH ITS TRANSVERSE 
BEAM ARE ALL HAND-HEWN AND 
CHAMFERED AND OF GREAT SIZE 











IOLAS — pansies and 
Vv. and the mixed 
race that partakes of both 
possess that mysterious charm 
that among humans ts called 
‘magnetic personality.’ 
There are many more gor- 
geously striking flowers in the 
plant world, some of equal or 
even heavier fragrance; but | 
do not believe another flower 
universally speaks so_ inti- 
mately to the tenderness of 
the heart. Heartsease is an 
ancient name. But they have 
not been content to gratify 
the heart alone; they have 
been a delight to the eye in 
both bed and border edging. 
Lovely as they are there, it is 
only now that we are turning 
seriously to the rock garden 
that we have before us the 
ultimate essence of their 





HERE VIOLAS ARE USED AS A 
GROUND COVER WHEN TULIPS 
ARE PLANTED IN A BED AT 
THE EDGE OF A ROCKERY. 
THIS IS THE TRANSITION 
GROUND BETWEEN THE ROCK 
GARDEN AND THE OTHER 
PLANTING 


It is not surprising that 
Violas as a rule prefer a cool, 
moist soil, when it is remem- 
bered that many come from 
the edges of mountain 
streams, some live in boggy 
ground, and others are from 
the forests. This preference 
must be taken as a general 
rule only, for there are a few 
from great glacial débris whose 
lives are lived in the full of 
the summer sun, and others 
from the dry plains of the 
Middle West. 

In our gardens we have 
grown more accustomed to 
the florists’ hybrids; but in 
the rock garden we may go 
farther afield, bringing our 
true little alpine treasures in 
to replace the giant ruffled 
pansies that so well serve 
their purpose in the beds and 


borders. 


go in spite of a goodly VIOLAS IN THE ROCK (GARDEN Generally speaking, the 


number of forest denizens, 


rock-garden Violas will need 


are after all largely of the al- Although Lovely in the Border, the Essence of their a good loam and ample mois- 
pine and subalpine temperate Charm is Obtained When they ave Used ture with partial shade. With 


zones of the world. It is in 

their nature to nestle con- 

tentedly and at home in the 

cool rock pockets of our gar- 

dens, sending down their 

roots to find the stone-guided moisture, re- 
vealing added nuances of color tones against 
the varving grays of their background. 
Standing alone in these pockets, they seem 
to acquire an added individuality. 





in the ‘Rock Garden 
BY ANDERSON McCULLY 





ABOVE IS VIOLA CORNUTA, VAR. GEORGI 
WERMIG 


AT THE LEFT IS A WHITE HYBRID WITH 
THE BLOOD OF BOTH VIOLA CORNUTA 
AND VIOLA GRACILIS 


AT THE RIGHT ARE TUFTED PANSIES IN 
THE ROCKWORK, BLOWING GAYLY IN 
MARCH WINDS. THESE ARE SEEDLINGS 
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the exception of the Pacific 
Slope and the more southern 
states, it will be better to 
afford them some winter pro- 
tection as a class; fallen leaves 
or evergreen boughs are usually sufficient. 
They will all come easily from seed, but it 
must be remembered that the seed from 
hybrid parents will rarely resemble the par- 
ents. This need cause (Continued on page 312) 











THE GENTLE ART OF WAX MODELING 
Relics of Art of Exquisite Workmanship and with the Lure of Historic Interest 


ERHAPS no venture into the romantic 
P bypaths of collecting is so filled with 
charm and wonder as that of delving into the 
realm of lost things in search of wax model- 
ings. My interest was 
aroused in these fascinat- 
ing relics of an art as old 
as civilization itself after 
I had seen the lovely 
Wallace collection of 
waxes in London, and 
later those interesting por- 
traits, contained in leather 
cases ornamented with 
steel, of the royal per- 
sonages of France from 
Louis XII to Henry IV 
which are in the Cluny 
Museum in Paris, and are 
supposed to have been done by the two 
Danfries, father and son. These led to the 
finding of many others scattered throughout 
the museums of Europe and America. 

The colorful miniatures, groups, reliquaries, 
busts, and medallions, moulded by skillful 
hands from a material infinitely plastic and 
very fragile, have survived the ages, to reveal, 
as no illustrative art can do more completely, 
the manners, religions, morals, and supersti- 
tions of all the peoples of the civilized world. 

From them emanate not only the charm of 
their exquisite workmanship but also the in- 
escapable lure of a history of art and people 
dating from the earliest Egyptian times. Into 
the soft beeswax the clever unhurried hands 
of the ancients had poured out their loyalty 
to their gods, their patrons, and their il- 
lustrious ancestors, giving to the lifelike 
reproductions of faces and figures all thev 
possessed of creative power. 





BY LOUISE FRANCHOT MUNSON 


mercial or even private collectors. The 
earliest mention of it is in the records of early 
Egyptian and Assyrian art, its precise origin 
lost. It ended rather abruptly with those 
decorous groups of waxen 
flowers put together with 
such infinite care by our 
grandmothers. 

It must have been that 
friendly little god who 
leads collectors to the 
objects of their passion — 
and sometimes fools them 
so mischievously — who 


MY FIRST WAX, A 

LITTLE OLD LADY 

IN LACE CAP AND 
PINK RIBBONS 





AS FINE AS ANY 
MUSEUM PIECE IS 
MY RARE BAM- 
BINO HEAD OF THE 
FIFTEENTH OR 
EARLY SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY 


led me, while on a bicycling trip through 
Switzerland, to my first wax. In the window 
of a tiny shop, cluttered with odds and ends, 
a beautifully executed wax miniature of a 
little old lady in filmy lace cap and dainty 
pink ribbons beckoned to me with a magnet- 
ism equaled only by my own haste to possess 
her. From this little lady, probably of Ger- 
man origin, to the acquisition of over two 








hundred waxes, with fine examples from al- 
most every school, | have come slowly but 
happily along a road replete with the joys of 
a new journey. 

The Greeks and Romans, Persians and 
Egyptians, employed wax in modeling, and 
during the reign of Alexander the Great there 
was a well-recognized class of artists in wax 
rivaling their brother sculptors who worked 
in bronze. Lysistratus is especially men- 
tioned as having made remarkable portraits, 
coloring them to make them more lifelike. 
In Rome no patrician funeral was complete 
without a portrait of the deceased carried at 
the head of the procession. Even 
as late as the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries this curious cus- 
tom of heading funeral processions 
with wax effigies was practised in 
England, and in Westminster 
Abbey are to be seen the waxen 
effigies of Queen Elizabeth, the 
Duchess of Buckingham, and 
Cromwell, gorgeously attired and 
lifelike. Here too is the life-size 
statue of Lord Chatham, taken 
during his life by our first woman 
modeler, Patience Wright, which 
was so universally admired. The 
humble artisan kept in his home a 
wax bust of his great patron, and children 
played with waxen dolls. In Egypt it was the 
custom to place small wax heads of the funer- 
ary gods inside the mummified body cavity to 
guard the viscera of the dead. 

In my collection is a tiny head, one inch 
high, of brown beeswax, moulded by hand 
and crudely carved with a knife, which was 
derived from a mummy excavated some years 
ago. It is of the period of 700 B.c., yet 
it has come down through all those 








Acquiring for my own pleasure and | 
study any of these rare modelings ap- | 
peared at first to be a hopeless aspira- 
tion. So few examples of the art 
remain, records of its use and signifi- 
cance are so scattered and obscure, 
that it had but little appeal to com- 























ages with features still defined, the 
well-shaped head and profile indicat- 
ing a high type of primitive intelli- 
gence. Its good condition is un- 
doubtedly due to its long interment 
in a sealed coffin and sunken tomb, 














SCULPTURINGS 


EXQUISITE 
CASPAR HARDY 


AT THE LEFT IS A WAX BY 

CASPAR HARDY REMINISCENT 

OF THE DYING SOCRATES OR 
VOLTAIRE OF CURTIUS 


Nv 
wn 
2°) 


IN WAX (ABOVE) BY 
1726-1819), MOST IMPORTANT 
GERMAN ARTIST AND PREBENDARY OF THE COLOGNE 
CATHEDRAL DURING THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


AT THE RIGHT IS AN ITAL- 


IAN WAX OF MARIA BATISTA, 


HIGHLY ENRICHED IN 


COLOR AND JEWELED 








Seno 
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yet the wax, hardened and brittle though it 
has become, can still be dented by a slight 
pressure of the finger nail. 

So translucent, sensitive, and malleable is 
wax as a medium that most of the great artists 
used it extensively in the execution of figures 


AT THE RIGHT 
Is A PORTRAIT 
BY 8S. PERCY, AN 
ENGLISHMAN. 
IT IS DONE 
WITH DELICATE 
CHISELING' IN 
PINK WAX 








later to be cast in bronze or set upon canvas. 
Michelangelo is known to have worked in 
wax. In the museum in Munich there is a 
beautiful group in wax depicting the descent 
from the Cross, which is attributed to him. 
An exquisite smaller-than-life bust of a 
young girl in the museum in Lille is one of 
the loveliest works left to us, its modeling 
unsurpassed in fineness of line and in simple 
and chaste dignity. This is said to have been 
done by Raphael, though there is also evi- 
dence that it may have been the work of the 
Florentine Orsino. Leone Leoni, one of the 
great artists of Michelangelo’s time, made 
the wax portrait of him which is in the British 
Museum, and Benvenuto Cellini used wax 
extensively. His interesting colored portrait 
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AT THE LEFT IS A WHITE WAX 
PORTRAIT BY E. W. LUCAS, THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 
THE BEST ENGLISH 
MODELERS 


LAST OF 





SEPTEMBER 1927 





A PURE WHITE MEDALLION OF THE 

VIRGIN SURROUNDED BY EXQUISITE 

GOLD PAPER SCROLL WORK ON A 
PAINTED SCARLET BACKGROUND 


MINIATURI OI A 
ROBERT BALL 


THE RUSSIAN FAMILY GROUP HAVE 
REAL VELVETS AND BROCADES TO 
ENHANCE THEM 


of Francois de Medici is in the Bargello in 
Florence, where too there are over two 
hundred white wax portraits or seals. The 
Grand Duke sent his likeness to his mistress 
with the following loverlike note: ‘Ma bien- 
aimée Bianca, de Pise, je vous envoie mon 
portrait que m’a fait, notre maitre Cellini en 
lui prenez mon coeur.’ 

Equally fine as any museum piece is m\ 


very rare Bambino head — probably the 


Christ Child modeled in the fifteenth or 


early sixteenth century. The head is wreathed 


AT THE LEFT IS A FLEMISH WAX 

BEAUTIFULLY DECORATED, AND AT 

THE RIGHT A CAVALIER OIF rH! 
PERIOD OF CHARLES II 


AT THE RIGHT IS ONE 

WAXES, A 
BOY BY 

HUGHES 


with silver leaves and stands on a plinth. 
It has the spirituality of cast indicated by the 
subject, but its strongest appeal is in its faith- 
fulness to childlike outline and purity of 
expression. 

The rage in Italy for portraits in wax 


AT THE LEFT IS 
A PORTRAIT BY 
THE MOST CELE- 
BRATED OF 
AMERICAN 
MODELERS, 
PATIENCE 
WRIGHT, OF 
THOMAS 
HUTCHINSON, 
COLONIAL 
GOVERNOR Ol 
M ASSACH USETTS 





OF MY 





flourished through the fifteenth century, and 
was at its height during the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, when the Italian sculptors 
introduced into their waxes precious stones, 
as well as bits of tinsel, lace, and velvet, to 
add to their decorative quality, so that they 
became known as ‘jeweled waxes.’ In some 
instances the artists succeeded marvelously 
in reproducing a pattern of lace in wax itself, 
rendering it in such minute meticulous detail 
as to be barely distinguishable from the 
actual material. | have often opened a wax 
to satisfy myself that a collar or bit of lace or 
ribbon was truly not of silk or thread. It is 
only this close examination and handling that 
teaches one to know them. Spurious waxes 
are constantly on the market. 

Each artist seems (Continued on page 318) 
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THE HOUSE OF 
LESLIE D. 
HAWKRIDGE, Esq. 


In Newton Center, 


Massachusetts 
PHILIP L. AVERY, ARCHIT 


RACHEL C. RAYMOND, DECORATOR 


THE LIVING-ROOM HAS PANELING OF COUN- 
TRY PINE STAINED THE COLOR OF DRIFT- 
WOOD, AND WALLS OF WARM ROUGH PLAS- 
TER THAT BLENDS WITH THE WOODWORK 
IN TONE. MUCH OF THE FURNITURE USED 
IS OLD ENGLISH, IMPORTED TOR THIS ROOM, 
AND THE COUCH BY THE FIREPLACE HAS 
THE ORIGINAL VELVET COVER, SOMEWHAT 
FADED BUT RICH IN ITS EFFECT. THE CHAIR 
OPPOSITE IS UPHOLSTERED IN GREEN-BLUE 
AND THE MARTHA WASHINGTON CHAIR IN 
THE CORNER IN GRAY-GREEN, BOTH REPEAT- 
ING THE COLORS OF THE CHINTZ HANGINGS. 
THE SPACE OVER THE FIREPLACE IS RESERVED 
UNTIL JUST THE RIGHT PAINTING FOR IT 
IS FOUND 














———— 
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THE THREE ILLUSTRATIONS ON THIS PAGE ARE OF THE LIBRARY, WHICH IS RICH IN 
COLOR WITH ITS OLD PINE PANELING, OAK BEAMS, GREEN, YELLOW, AND RED 
SPATTERED FLOOR, HOOKED RUGS, BRIGHT CHINTZ SLIP COVERS, AND THE AC- 
CENTING NOTES OF THE RED PEPPERS, GAY MEXICAN BAGS, SHEAF OF CORN, AND 
POTS OF MARIGOLDS AND GERANIUMS. THE MODERN SOFA COVERED IN TAUPE IS 
BROUGHT INTO THE PICTURE BY THE CHINTZ-COVERED PILLOWS WHICH MATCH 
THE COVERS OF THE CHAIRS. IN FRONT OF THE MAPLE DESK IS AN OLD ARMCHAIR 
WHOSE FADED BLUE-GREEN PAINT HAS BEEN LEFT. IT HAS A CUSHION MADE 
FROM AN OLD BRITTANY APRON 
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AT THE LEFT IS A VIEW FROM THE 
HALL INTO THE DINING-ROOM. 
THE BEAUTIFUL PAPER IN THE HALL, 
A WARM GRAY IN COLOR, HAS BEEN 
ENRICHED BY A COAT OF LACQUER 
AND THE WOODWORK PAINTED TO 
MATCH THIS COLOR. IN THE DINING- 
ROOM AN ARCHED CHINA CABINET 
ON THE OTHER SIDE OF THE FIRE- 
PLACE MATCHES THE ARCHED DOOR- 
WAY SHOWN IN THE ILLUSTRATION 
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BEYOND THE DINING-ROOM IS THIS AT- 

TRACTIVE BREAKFAST PORCH WHICH HAS 

WALLS OF SOFT GREEN AND A BLACK AND 

CREAM CHECKED LINOLEUM FLOOR. THE 

VENETIAN BLINDS ARE BETTER ADAPTED 

TO THIS ROOM WHERE PLANTS ARE USED 

IN THE WINDOWS THAN HANGINGS WOULD 

BE. THE MAPLE DRESSER IS MODERN AND 

WAS MADI TO CONCEAL THE RADIATOR es 
AND TO SERVE AS A BUFFET 4 
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A SIX-ROOM STUCCO COTTAGE 
Designed by the Atlantic ‘Division of the Architects’ Small House Service Bureau 


F this house were seen first in dim light it 
would at once, we feel sure, appeal to the 
ve, because its charm lies largely in its mass- 
ing and in its low horizontal lines which are 
the use of the 


accentuated by wide siding 









S]KITCHEN 
$-6'x 12-0" 
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PIRST PLOOR PLAN 


under the eaves and by the long sweeping 


roofs. These lines give it a stability and well- 
established appearance that would be felt 
even though only the outline of the house 
were visible. 

The feature of the house that would 


if We mav imagine ourselves 
gradually increasing light, 
fenestration The 


next observed, 
viewing it in a 
would be its excellent 

windows, appropriately of the ca 
type, are well placed, both in relation to wall 
With these 


house that is, its 


sement 
spaces and to each other. funda- 
mental elements of the 
proportion and its openings — found satisfac- 


torv, we should lastly note its detail to see 

whether it is in harmony with the character 

established. There is little exterior 
By 


detail, as the house depends principally for its 


Very 





upon its 


There is no wood trim around the 


effect, as we have already said 
massing 
windows and doors, and no elaborate cornice; 
the door itself is of extremely simple design. 
Indeed, the only decorative 


the wood lintels over the porch door and 


note is given by 


windows, by the wide siding at the top of the 
walls, and by the use of brick laid in checker- 
board pattern under the porch windows 
Since the detail of the house is so simple, it 
will be even more important to have its color 
and the texture of the stucco pleasing. The 
roof, which is specitied as wood shingle, 
should be verv dark in tone, the lintels and 
siding should be weathered or st warm 
gray or a rich brown, and the stucco should be 
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slightly tinted and 


a moderate unevenness. 


natural color or very 


finished with 

A study of the plan discloses at once its 
ingenious compactness; there is not a foot of 
Waste space on either the first or second floor. 
seTVes as a convenient 


The small fover 


vestibule to the (Continued on page 322) 
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THE AMERICAN HOUSE 


Its Present Status and Faédtors Which Have Contributed to It 


HIS is not a study of housing or of any- 
thing which involves statistics. Figures 


are available which show the number of 


homes built in a year in this great country of 
ours. Interesting computations may be 
made to tell the tale of the increasing army of 
apartment dwellers. Ac- 


count might be taken otf 





BY WILLIAM L. STEELE 


door interests, all have what they call their 
‘plan service.” Even the architects have 
formed associations for the dissemination of 
popular-priced small-house designs. ‘Own 
your own home’ campaigns are conducted 


in many cities. Exhibitions of everything 





It would all be 
interesting as an aid to an 


houses. 








interpretation of what is 
going on in this present 
stage of our civilization 
We have changed in a 
hundred from an 
agricultural to an indus- 
trial people — some sa\ 


years 





we are now becoming 
nomadic. It would seem 
to an unprejudiced ob- 
server that our young 
people generally — prefer 


automobiles to homes. 
The space allotted to this 
paper permits a considera- 
tion of only a few of the 
many factors which have 
changed and are changing 
the American home. 

An inquirer recently 
outlined to an 
his ideas of a house which 
he thought of building. 


architect 
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those who live in rented PORCH _— i oe 
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certainly be detrimental to residence property. 

One noticeable effect of the changing eco- 
nomic conditions is the virtual elimination of 
the architect from the average home-building 
undertaking. The architect is a professional 
man, trained to design and supervise the 
construction of buildings. 
He is not a promoter or a 
financier or a contractor or 
a real-estate agent. When 
he has studied the require- 
ments of a problem and 
has made the 
sketches, drawings, speci- 
fications, he secures bids 
or proposals from responsi- 
ble contractors. The client 
knows in advance what 
his building will cost (as- 
suming, of course, that the 
architect is competent), 
and can borrow money up 
to fifty per cent of the 
total value of his ground 
and completed building. 
This money is advanced 
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necessary 
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as the building progresses. 
The balance required over 
and above the amount of 
the loan must be provided 
otherwise, either in cash 
or by a second mortgage. 
By this method the owner 
gets what he pays for. The 

















After he had told the 
architect all about it, he 
wanted to know what such 
a house would cost. The 
probable cost was com- 
puted and stated. 
the man: ‘Why should | 
spend that sum of money 
for a place to sleepr’ The 
architect was tempted to reply, ‘You 
should n’t, if that is all a home means to 
you.’ 

Whether or not the old-fashioned idea of 
home is shifting away from its more poetic 
implications might be debated at length. 
Ihe increasing flexibility of the marriage 
bond as evidenced by the divorce records, the 
disappearance of the large family as an aver- 
age type, the popularity of the small apart- 
ment —all these are among the factors 
which would have to be treated in such an 
And, on the other hand, th 
tremendous urge of publicity has been in- 


building. Our 


argument. 


voked in favor of home 


magazines are full of attractive pictures, tas- 


cinating plans, interesting articles about th 


home. Even the newspapers conduct com- 
petitions for house designs. The lumber 
interests, the brick interests, the sash and 


Said THE LONG, 
COMFORTABLE 


ABOVE ARE SHOWN FLOOR PLANS OF A HOUSE PUBLISHED IN A PLAN BOOK 
THIRTY YEARS AGO, AND BELOW THEM PLANS OF A MODERN 
APPROXIMATELY THE SAME SIZE. 


which may or may not enter into the building 
of a house are annually held. Realtors em- 
ploy architects or draftsmen to develop, not 
only tracts of land, but the houses which are 
to be built upon them. 

In spite of opposing tendencies, homes are 
as they always have been and 
economic 


being built 
doubtless always will be. The 
factors tend toward smaller, more compact 
houses, built on smaller portions of land. It 
has been found necessary to invoke legal 
restrictions to combat the tendency to crowd 
houses too closely together and to reduce the 
size of rooms, windows, and so forth, below 
reasonable hygienic limits. Zoning ordi- 
nances exist in many cities, and, when rightly 
drawn, serve as a strong protection to the 
investment of the home-owner by prevent- 
divergence of other land in_ his 
which would 


ing the 


neighborhood to uses most 
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NOTE IN THE OLDER PLANS THE LARGE 
HALL WITH FIREPLACE, THE LARGE DOOR OPENINGS, THE PARLOR WITH 
CORNER FIREPLACE, THE LARGE AND POORLY EQUIPPED KITCHEN, AND 
NARROW BATHROOM, AND COMPARE WITH 
LIVING-ROOM, SMALL, EFFICIENT KITCHEN, SMALL HALL 
AND BREAKFAST ROOM, AND THE TWO BATHS IN THE MODERN PLANS 


THE 


architect supervises the 
construction and will not 
approve any materials or 
work which are not fully 
in accord with the draw- 
ings and specifications. A 
house built under these 
conditions is likely to be 
worth all that it costs. It 
is well constructed, will wear well, will be a 


HOUSE OF 


LARGE, 


good investment. 

But the architect has complained a great 
deal that he cannot make any money building 
houses. He has in many cases evaded, more 
or less, his professional responsibility toward 
home-builders, because of the unremunera- 
tive nature of this branch of his duty. He 
has not been able to impress upon the public 
generally that he puts real value into a build- 
ing in greater amount than the amount of his 
fee. It is true that the house designed and 
supervised by a good architect is worth more 
than a house of equal dimensions which has 
had no architect, but the average layman 
He thinks he is saving 
money by eliminating the architect and tak- 


does not believe it. 


ing on a speculative builder. 
In addition to this peculiar attitude of 
mind, there operates (Continued on page 322) 














AN EXEMPLAR OF OLD AND NEW COLONIAL DETAILS 
IX. The Interior ‘Door and Its Types 
BY VERNA COOK SALOMONSKY 

















































































































N= “ HE impression might be obtained that the interior door of 
¥| 4 qmxrcncaer( Gy the house, because of its frequent recurrence, is an object too 
commonplace to warrant individuality of design. But a glance at 
hg the photographs shown on these pages of the various doors 
| penne . | s ° 
Y first the crude ones laden with hand-wrought hinges and latches, 
and then those of more sophisticated lines (architecturally speak- 
Sy ing) — will readily dissipate such an illusion. For with the former 
= we immediately associate, because of their peculiar characteris- 
tics, the houses built by our early Dutch settlers, and with the 
latter the stately homes which were erected during the ensuing 
years by skilled craftsmen who applied to their trade a knowledge 
of classic forms. All of which emphasizes the fact that the door 
. 
® 
84) 1g a4 
= +o) 
HALL SIDE OF DOOR AT NEW 
es @ = * 2fh 


PALTZ, NEW YORK 
LIVING-ROOM SIDE OF DOOR 
AT NEW PALTZ, NEW YORK 





ABOVE AT THE LEFT IS AN ILLUSTRATION OF AN OLD DOOR IN A 

STONE HOUSE AT NEW PALTZ, NEW YORK, MEASURED DRAWINGS Cc 

OF WHICH APPEAR IN THE UPPER RIGHT AND LEFT CORNERS, WITH oe 

ACCOMPANYING PROFILES. THE DOOR AT THE RIGHT IS ANOTHER ¥ } 

DOOR IN THE SAME HOUSE, OF DUTCH TYPE, INTERESTINGLY | ay v 
EQUIPPED WITH WROUGHT-IRON HARDWARE ; 







































































4° 3/0 Li al 
: 
fe ABOVE ARE TWO DOORS OF DUTCH TYPE FROM THE GAR- 
7 RET VAN KEUREN HOUSE, ALTERED BY MYRON S. TELLER, 
ARCHITECT. AT THE RIGHT AND LEFT ARE MEASURED | | 
* oh wee «k's ; DRAWINGS OF A BATTENED AND PANELED DOOR DESIGNED ied Ris oe | 
| ACCORDING TO DUTCH COLONIAL PRECEDENT, ALSO BY dete=tb Ny ome,” 
Le) ee eS eed RS MYRON S. TELLER t ‘ 
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A TWO-PANEL 

DOOR FROM DEER- 

FIELD, MASSACHU- 
SETTS 


AN OLD 


A FOUR-PANEL DOOR FROM 
HOUSE 
MOND, VERMONT 


IN RICH- 


A SIMPLE TYPE OF 
PANEL DOOR FROM 
RICHMOND, VERMONT 
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DOOR 


ABOVE IS AN OLD FIVE-PANEL 


VAN KEUREN 
NEW YORK 


THE GARRET 
KINGSTON, 


TROM 
HOUSE, 


THE ILLUSTRATION ABOVE SHOWS A WOOD 

END IN THE NEWINGTON ROOM NOW IN 

THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, IN 

WHICH ARE TWO DOORS CORRESPONDING 

IN DESIGN TO THE TYPE OF PANELS 
ALONGSIDE 


taken by itself is stamped, as were the more 
important elements of the house, by the 
architectural evolution of the Colonial style. 

In selecting the type of door for a Colonial 
home it is of utmost importance to have it ‘in 
character.’ The gambrel-roofed house of 
early Dutch extraction, for example, should 
be equipped with heavy batten doors operat- 
ing on hand-wrought fittings, and the home of 
more pretentious character, especially one 
whose qualities are reminiscent of the pros- 
perous years around the time of the Revolu- 
tion, should have a handsome raised-pancl 
door with a fine brass rim lock. 

One of the very few seventeenth-centur\ 
doors which have been preserved to-day 1s 
made of two thicknesses of wide boarding 
with that on the outside laid vertically and 
that on the inside horizontally, the two thick- 
nesses being held together by means of 
wrought-iron studs placed in a diagonal pat- 
tern. Doors of this style show tendencies of 
the Elizabethan and Jacobean periods in 
England, and are not applicable to many ot 


our present-day homes following Colonial 


A MORE PRETENTIOUS TYPE 
OF SIX-PANEL DOOR FROM 
ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 


SIX- 
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ABOVE IS A TWO-LEAF, EIGHT-PANEL 


DOOR WITH BRASS RIM LOCK, NOW 
IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 

















precedent, since few houses of this early type 
are built, owing to their puritanic disregard 
for comfort which makes them not compati- 
ble with our modern requirements. 

The batten door was commonly used in the 
cruder types of houses following this period. 
Its construction was simple, and consisted of 
a heavy door, usually made of three wide 
vertical boards, with cross battens on one side 


which were held in place by 
wrought-iron nails clinched 
on the batten side. A third 
cross batten was frequently 
added in the middle, to 
which the latch was at- 
tached. The batten or 
inner side of such a door is 
Hlustrated in the lower 
right-hand corner of page 
205. 

Another door which was 
contemporaneous with the 
batten type was the Dutch 
door, a legacy left by the 
early settlers of New York 
and Pennsylvania. It was 
fashioned only for exterior 
openings, with the exterior 
presenting a simple face 
with little hardware show- 
ing other than the latch 
handle. The interior of this 
door, however, provided an 
extremely decorative treat- 
ment with its upper and 
lower doors generally 
swinging on four ornamen- 
tal wrought-iron hinges and 
fastened shut with hand- 
wrought latches and bolts. 
The two halves were also 


rHE TWO DOORS SHOWN ABOVE WERE IN AN OLD PHILADELPHIA ROOM 


NOW 


IN THE 
FERENT 
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AT THE LEFT IS A MODERN HALL BASED 
UPON COLONIAL TYPES, SHOWING CASED 
ELLIPTICAL ARCHES AND A DUTCH DOOR. 
RESIDENCE OF MR. PAUL HYDE BONNER, 
TREANOR AND FATIO, ARCHITECTS 


AN UNUSUAL DOOR LEAF WITH ELAB- 

ORATE OVERDOOR TREATMENT, IN THIS 

OLD EXAMPLE SHOWN AT THE RIGHT, 

FROM THE JERATHMEEL PIERCE HOUSE, 
SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 


BELOW IS A SCROLLED-TOP OVERDOOR 

FROM ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA, WHICH 

NOW STANDS IN THE AMERICAN WING 
OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
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arranged so that the whole thing became one 
unit and operated accordingly. Two differing 
tvpes of Dutch doors are shown on page 205 
— one an old example from New Paltz, New 
York, and the other from the Garret Van 
Keuren house at Kingston, New York, which 
has of recent vears been altered by Myron S. 
Teller, architect. 

An odd type of battened and paneled in- 
terior door is that shown in 
the photograph and meas- 
ured drawing on page 265. 
It is a Colonial door from 
an old stone house in New 
Paltz, New York, and is 
noteworthy for its panels of 
sturdy and ‘Dutchy’ pro- 
portions which are applied 
to vertical boards, the lat- 
ter with rather richly 
moulded edges. This par- 
ticular example would ap- 
pear to be of a transitional 
type combining the batten 


A 


and panel features. 
Paneling became popular 
as early as 1700, and was 
incorporated in the door 
leat of the more important 





rooms of the house at the 
same time as doors of bat- 
ten type were being used 
elsewhere. We find doors 
with two, four, six, and eight 
panels to be the most usual, 
although an odd number of 
panels is occasionally 
found. On page 200 are 
shown examples of these va- 


rving tvpes. The two-panel 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM. NOTICE THAT THEY HAVE DIE- 
CASINGS AND THAT THE ONE ON THE LEFT HAS ‘EARS’ (Continued on page 324) 














MONTH BY MONTH 


IN THE GARDEN 


BY MARY P. CUNNINGHAM 








To Do in September 
nd other hardy perennials, 
Do not plant Japanese 


1. Plant peony, iris, lily, Oriental poppy, a 
especially those which bloom in early spring 
anemone, lavender, chrysanthemum, unless they are to be well protected. 
Do not plant roses until they are in a dormant state 

2. Divide perennials where necessary and transplant to permanent 
places in the garden. 


3. Order the bulbs if not already ordered. Plant tulip, narcissus, Scilla, 








Galanthus, Eranthis, Erythronium, Fnitillaria, trllium, chionodoxa, 
Camassia, lily-of-the-valley, crocus, and so forth 
4. Lift summer bulbs the last of September and store them for the 





hlia, calla, arum, and 


winter. These include gl 
amaryllis, which are not hardy 

5. Plant the fall-blooming Crocus sativus and Crocus speciosus in early 
September to bloom this fa 

6. Feed Japanese anemone and aconite with liquid manure. Ifa frost is 
expected, cover anemone and chrysanthemum plants with a light cheese- 
cloth at night 

7. Remove infected peony leaves and stalks from the garden, for fungus 


jisease spreads. Fertilize the plants when the leaves fall, with wood ashes 


tuberose, da 


AdiOIUS, 

















or bone meal, and again next spring before the flowers open, with weak 
iguid manure. (Mrs. |. J. R., of Welch, West Virginia.) 
8. The best time to seed the lawn is now here (mid-August to October), 


or grass grows well in cool Weather and weeds will die this winter 

g. Clip deciduous hedges the first of September. When the leaves begin 

» fall, cease clipping evergreen hedges. Ihe exposed ends are apt to 
winter-kill 

10. Water evergreens well at transplanting and provide for watering 

verhead after sundown twice a week or more during the drought which 

lways comes in October. Otherwise this period may be fatal to ever- 
greens planted last spring or this fall 

11. Order trees and shrubs to plant in October 
it is time to plant 

12. Take upa few outside runners of mint and pot up for the greenhouse 
or kitchen window for winter use 

13. Sow salad plants such as radish, lettuce, and so forth. 

14. Pick out cabbage worms by hand. 

15. Sow annuals in the greenhouse for winter bloom 
Shirley poppies, mignonette, early sweet pea, stock, snapdragon, babys- 
breath, larkspur, and lupine. 

16. Sow cover crops such as rye and vetch in vacant spots in the garden. 


Take cuttings of geranium, chrysanthemum, and heliotrope in the 


When the leaves fall 


Sow calendula, 





17. 
greenhouse. 
18. Feed greenhouse chrysanthemums and those in the garden when 


Dudgs snow color 


ig. Start freesias and Spanish inis in the greenhouse 
20. The greenhouse will need a fire on cold nights this month. 
He who plants pears plants for gray hair 


Gathering Herbs for Drying 
dew is dry, but before the 
lants in preference to the 


orning after the 


herbs in the n ] 
ups ol the |} 
I 


Choose 


Gather the 
heat of the day the youn 


; 
hes in 


old wood. Hang these in bun a dark dry place and cover them with 
papers to keep off the dust. Mix them to a powder when dry, and store in 
air-tight tins or well-corked bottles in a room which is not too light. A 
drying shed is sometimes placed near the herb garden 


When You Leave the Seashore Garden in September 








Seashore gardens must often be left for the winter as early as September. 
Ihe problem of ing them properly covered during the cold weather is 
hen a real one unless some local gardent rcan be delegated to see that they 


are covered in November 

If this is not possible the garden can at least be left clean and in condi- 
tion for fall development. Perennials may as a rule be cut to the ground, 
so that the plants may put their fall energy into root growth rather than 


into top growth. Dead and diseased leaves and stalks should be removed 
and cleared from the garden, and the spaces between plants left clean and 
cultivated. Annuals may be left to bloom and die, or, if no one is to see the 
garden in the fall, they may now be pulled up and cleared away. 

Phlox plants should be divided, leaving four stalks to each plant and 
the plants at least a foot apart. (Leave centre stalks rather than outside 
stalks, for the latter are probably seedlings and not true to color.) 

Hardy asters should be divided every year or two and the outside 
stalks kept rather than the inside stalks. 

Give the garden a light (1” to 2”’) top dressing of very well rotted 
manure (over one year old and preferably composted with top soil) or 
commercial peat moss. If no one is to put on the.regular winter covering 
in November, do not attempt to do it now. However, if there are tender 
or fussy plants such as daphne or lavender, it will do no harm to work in 
a very few evergreen boughs around the roots of these and over the ground 
between in a way that will give plenty of light and air and at the same time 
a little shelter. 

If the garden is exposed to sea winds or spray, the windbreaks (boards 
or evergreen boughs woven into a fence or screen) may be put up now. 

It is better not to cover the garden for the winter at all than to smother 
it with covering too early in the season, but it will do better for these 
added precautions. 


Plant April combinations in September: Magnolia stellata with ground 
cover of blue squills and blue chtonodoxa; tulip Bacchus (deep purple) with 
purple lilacs and Darwin tulip Rev. H. Ewbank (light lavender) and Erguste; 
tulip Jobn Ruskin (yellow and salmon) with tulip Moonlight (pale yellow); 
tulip Sarah Bernhardt (rose) wiih forget-me-nots. 


The Culture of Peonies 


Site. Peonies should have a well-drained spot, not too near roots of 
trees or foundations of buildings, that is in full sun or semishade oris shaded 
for a part of the day. The minimum distance apart is 2}’ each way. 

Soil. Use rich loam made by mixing thoroughly nine parts top soil with 
one part well-rotted manure. The soil should be 23’ deep. 

Planting. Plant peonies the fifteenth of September. Plant so that the 
upper crown buds are covered 3”. 

For further suggestions consult The Book of the Peony, by Mrs. Edward 
Harding. 


When grading and planting a steep bank, try laying a strip of sod across 
the centre of the bank at right angles to the slope, to hold it while the plants 
become established. The sod may then be removed, 


Random Joints in Paved Walks or Terrace 


Flat paving stones laid with random joints may either be laid directly on 
loam with grass joints, as they were often laid in Colonial courts and 
gardens, or they may be laid on sandy gravel with narrow gravel joints. 

If the joints are of grass, the stones may also be laid on 4” of sand and 
then 1” of loam, in order to settle evenly and firmly, with joints varying 
from 1” to 2” wide. Too wide joints destroy the unity of the area, and 
the chair legs are apt to get caught in them. 

Grass joints are difficult to maintain nicely, especially if the stones are 
too uneven in surface to allow the lawn mower to run over them. It is 
better to use low mosslike plants such as low thyme, creeping jenny, 
creeping babysbreath, Sedum acre, which can be stepped on without 
injury. 

I here are situations, however, Where grass is better — for instance, in 
a walk over a lawn where the lawn is to be emphasized more than the 
walk. Instead of seeding grass in these joints, narrow strips of sod may be 
rammed into the joints to give immediate effect. 

For terrace floors and garden walks it is more practical to lay stones 
on sand and gravel or on sand, and to have very narrow joints (less than 
3’ wide). In the right conditions moss will come in, or now and then a bit 
of chickweed or similar plant to soften the surface texture. This method 
is on the whole more shipshape and permanent than the method with 
grass joints 


If you have questions about plants or planting that you do not find answered on this page, write 
to Miss Cunningham at 8 Arlington Street, Boston, enclosing a self-addressed stamped envelope 
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A DAMASK 


OF STRIKING DESIGN 





Great palms raise their leaves on slender trunks 
against the distant mountains with the soft shimme 


HE Islands of the Southern Seas—those 


islands of the palm, che banyan tree, of 


sunny skies and mountain sheltered lagoons 

inspired the design for chis damask 

With its striking and fascinating theme, 
this Schumacher damask may be displayed to 
advantage in a wall panel, wall hangings or 
draperies It comes on a ground of lac quer, 
jade or black, and adapts itself splendidly to 
draperies of all kinds 

Modern designs and weaves as well as 


with the womantic beauty of Southern Seas 


s 


} 


ye ! XK 
KE 


authentic reproductions and adaptations from 
the xreat decorative periods or the 


to be found at Schumacher’s 
brocades, brocatelles, tapestries 
fecas, satins, hand-blocked and 
and chintzes 


Your decorator, upholstere: 


rating service of your department 
be glad to show you these Schun 
rics. Samples selected to fit your 
requirements can be promptly secured | 


re 





lagoons sparkle 


“us 


brilliance of the tropics 


How you can, without additional expense, 
have the professional services of an in 


’ : | 
terior decorator in solving furnishing prob 


lems is explained in our free booklet, “Your 
Home and the Interior Decorator 
Richly illuscraced in color, ic will be sent to you 


upon request without charge Write co F. Schu 
F-9, 60 Wese goch Sereec 





macher & Co 


tors co the crade only, of Decorative Drapery and 
Upholstery Fabrics. Othces also in Boston, Chicago, 


Philadelphia, Los Angeles, San Francisco and Paris. 


F-SCHUMACHER & CO 

















WE BUILD THE GREENS’ HOUSE 


The House Beautiful Home Builders’ Service “Bureau 
Will Adtually Eved this House Which it 


Has Planned for the Green Family 




















ane 


N June the sixth the ground was 
QO broken for this house which you have 
helped work out with us for our friends, the 
Greens. The sketch and plans on this page 
show the house as it will actually be built. 
Both the elevation and the plans, you will 
see, are somewhat different from those pre- 
sented in the April issue. In the first place, as 











our lot faces due north, the plans have been 
reversed in order to get morning sun into 
the dining-room and breakfast-room; sec- 
ondly, the projection of the ell has been 
decreased in the interest of the appearance 
of the house, and a protecting porch of iron 
has been added. 

The principal changes in the plan are its 
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elongation, made necessary by the pulling 
back of the ell; the new location of the 
stairway; the larger coat closet; and the 
inclusion of a lavatory off the study. The 
story of this house as it is built will be told 
step by step in subsequent issues of the 
House Beautiful, an announcement con- 
cerning which will be made later. 
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Lining in this Home 


Saves 314% of Fuel 


IVE years ago Mr. Lee Nusbaum, 
a heating and ventilating en- 
gineer of Philadelphia, Pa., 
built a new home and lined the ex- 
terior walls and second floor ceiling 
with Armstrong’s Corkboard. Each 
winter Mr. Nusbaum has kept an 
accurate record of fuel consumed and 
has found that, whereas it cost 40 
cents per square foot of radiation to 
heat his old residence, his cork-lined 
home costs only 25 cents per square 
foot—a fuel saving of 3714%. 
Summing the results of using Arm- 
strong’s Corkboard Insulation, Mr. 
Nusbaum writes*: 
First, there has been a consid- 
erable saving in fuel; 
Second, the house is much more 
comfortable in cold winter 
weather; 
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Third, the temperatures are 
more uniform between floor and 
ceiling; 

Fourth, the freedom from drafts 
is very noticeable; 

Fifth, the house is very much 
more comfortable in summer as 
the heat is not conducted so 
easily through insulated walls 
and ceilings.” 

Better homes everywhere are being 
insulated with Armstrong’s Cork- 
board not only for the fuel saving it 
makes possible, but for the winter 
and summer comfort it gives. Really 
efficient insulation én sufficient thick- 
ness has proved its worth to home 
owners who have used it. 

Tell your architect to include Arm- 
strong’s Corkboard in the specitica- 


tions—11'%4 inches on the walls and 


*The Journal of the American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, December, 1926, 


Armstron 


Corkboard 


fat 
Insulation 


A Heatproof Lining for Walls and Roof 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


2 inches on the roof will give the 
greatest return in comfort and econ- 
omy of fuel. 

Mail the coupon below for a 32- 
page book about Armstrong’s Cork- 
board. It is free. Armstrong Cork & 
Insulation Company, 163 Twenty- 
fourth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 







Armstrong's Cork- 
board is just pure 
cork, Nature's own 
heat insulator. Fur- 
nished in boards 12 
by 3207 36 inches from 
1 to 3 inches thick. 


® 


Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Office 


f Armstrong Cork & Insulation Company, 
16} TWENTY-FOURTH ST., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
of MCGILL BLDG., MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


(GENTLEMEN —You may send me your 32-page 
I booklet containing complete information about the 
insulation of dwellings with Armstrong’ s Corkboard. 


Address 


— 
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Home of Mr. Lee Nusbaum, Ger- 
mantown, Pa., insulated against 
heat and cold with Armstrong’ s Cork- 
board. Mr. A.C. Bordner, Architect, 
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eLORK 


LINED HOUSES 


MAKE 


COMFORTABLE 


HOMES 
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Sans doute, tout cela n’est pas du grand art; c'est peut-étre quelque chose de mieux, c'est de l'art keureux. —HENRI CLouzor 





pie 3etsey Adams went to Europe, letters 
\J addressed to her have been coming tome. And 


they have al] been so frier dly and interested that | 





realize | shal] have a large place to fill in taking over 
this dey From now on it will have 
a full page, with room for more photographs 
al d } erhay Ss for more of a ‘chat.’ I shall be 


i to receive for it descriptions of interesting old 


artment. 


things that you own and to answer questions about 


them when J can. In this way I shall hope to make 





the new page as helpful and stimulating as the old. 


‘Renewed Interest in (‘hintzes 


A* exhibition of painted and printed cottons 
4 held at the Metropolitan during the summer 


ng more than usual attention. The ex 


ing 
hibition opened in May. 


ment store in New York was showing a full line of 


ittrac 


By June every depart 


toles de Jouy, some of it an exact reproduction 
of the old, some of it an attempt at original design. 


manufactured a toile in 





erprising firm 





Lindbergh, and showed it side by side 
reproduction of the well-known toile de 


Huet 


| rance, 





to commemorate the first balloon 





, 
satisfactory, inasmuch as it brings 





nderstanding of the history of printed 





1n old toile that sho 





5 the Sheps Of ul manufa ti 
ottons and a wise discrimination in the use of 
Cc} it ma be taken a vi 

n in the use of ch neze 
for , open to question, One 
re i for printed ‘chints’ o1 
| os’ from Inc which swept over Europ 


juring the latter part of the seventeenth century 
id Jasted well into the beginning of the nine 


Mary is said to have started the 





fashion in England. In a picturesque docu- 
ment Defoe lays at her door all the blame 
for the consequent war between the cotton 
and silk industries. ‘The Queen,’ he wrote, 
‘brought in the love of fine East India Calli 
. which afterwards descended into the 
Humor of the Com- 
mon People so much 
make them 
grievous to our Trade.’ 

In this connection, 
a letter from David 
Garrick to Gray Coop 
er, written during the 
time that cotton was 
contrabandin England, 
suggests an interest- 
ing parallel between 
the attitude toward 
national prohibitions 
of persons in high 
places then and now, 
Whimsically, he pleads 
for the return of a 
*“Chints Bed and Cur 
tains,’ which had been 
‘seized by the 
hands of filthy dungeon 
thrown 


Coes 


as to 


coarse 


villians and 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 


amongst ye smuggled 
Lumber.’ ‘If,’ he 


have ve 


A French dressing gown 
of the 18th century, of 
Indian material 


con 
cludes, ‘you 
least pity for a distressed 
regard 


lemale any 


for her husband — for he has a sad time of it, or any 
wishes to see ye environs of Bushey Park made tol 


j 


erably neat and clean, you may put your thumb and 
finger to ye business, and take ye thorn out of poor 
Rachela’s side.’ The plea was evidently effective, 
tor the bed, curtains and all, can now be seen at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum in London, 

\ bed similarly draped in ‘chints’ of the familiar 
Indian Tree pattern has been set up at the Metro 
Phe exhibition also contains a number of 
of the period, showing the ‘chints’ as 


politan 
costume 
they were cut and fashioned into dresses, jackets, 
and dressing-gowns. Many of them are silk-lined, 
to conform with an order, at one time in force, that 
no cotton garments should be worn without a 
lining of silk. A few of them are of European 
manufacture, the 
middle of the century, when all restrictions on the 


dating probably from about 
manufacture of cottons were removed. 

From this time, the story of chintzes in Europe 
about the Oberkampf factory at Jouy. 
Here were produced for the first time designs which 
departed from the traditional patterns of India 
European, Oberkampf en 


centres 


and became strictly 
gaged for the work some of the foremost artists of 
his day. Among them, Jean Baptiste Huet, who 





+ 


| 


| 





worked at the factory between the years 1783 
and 1811, is as well known as Oberkampf himself. 

I have had reproduced here a photograph of his 
first design, ‘Les Travaux de la Manufacture,’ the 
original of which forms a part of the truly re. 
markable collection of toiles de Jouy at the Metro- 
politan. It represents in detail all the steps in the 
process of the manufacture at Jouy so accurately 
as to have become a valuable historical document. 
In addition, there are silhouetted in the design the 
figures of Huet seated at his drawing table, with 
Levasseur near by, and, at a little distance, 
Oberkampf walking with his little son. The design 
is in the familiar Jouy red, traced on a white 
background. 

Another toile in Huet’s best manner is entitled 
‘The Swing,’ and shows to splendid advantage the 
animal motives of cat, dog and cock which have 
come to be considered practically signatures of 
the artist. 

Such were the designs which so captured the 
fancy of Marie Antoinette that she sent for 
Oberkampf at Trianon and ordered a special toile 
made for her use there. And after her, Josephine, 
on the occasion of her visit to Jouy with Napoleon, 
ordered a toile to commemorate that event. 

So, by the whims of Queens, was the vogue for 
printed cottons extended over a period of more 
than a century. If, through our interest in the 
simpler styles of building and furnishing, the vogue 
is to be revived, we may be congratulated on the 
opportunity offered us by the Museum for an 
understanding of their history and design. 


-A -Nodern Use of Old Toile 
Te the courtesy of Mrs, Frances 
Nichols of Marblehead, Massachusetts, 1 am 
permitted to show this (Continued on page 334) 





Old toile charmingly used 
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Treasure | 
Solid Silber 


STERLING 925/1000 FINE 


=more can not be said 


of iS Merling 












“And, dearest, our silver just must be Sterling because— 
well, you know—it must. And TREASURE. They have 
the loveliest and smartest designs! ... We can start small 
with just enough. And, of course, every two or three months 
you'll get a raise or something and then we'll buy some more.”’ 












ew things mean more to a bride than her silver. And 





it is some innate love of beauty — some instinctive feeling 






for style—that weaves so inextricably the thought of «Treasure» 





into her dreams. 
In «Treasure», she is quick to sense a delicacy, a loveliness, 






a charm that is not only smartly of today, but permanently of 





tomorrow. 
STERLING, Of course. For in the deepest sense only Sterling 
is silver . . . Here for instance in these William & Mary and Mary 







II designs, is the restraint and purity of line which is genuinely 17th 





Century. Silver which harmonizes subtly with the English and Ameri- 





can Colonial note in furnishings that has become so happily the 





vogue and which reflects exquisitely a rare quality of gracious living. . .. 






The leading jeweler in town will be glad to show you 
either of these lovely designs. Or if you prefer we will send 
you a booklet which describes them in some greater detail 







_Tp ’ iB @y > } } ) iy 
ROGERS, LUNT & BOWLEN COMPAN Y a 


THE Silversmiths «© Creators of Dastincti Tableware WILLIAM AND MARY 


MARY SEC » STYLE 
— KENWOOD, DAVIS & NORWOOD sTs GREENFIELD, MASS 


Members of the Sterling Silversmiths Guild 



















LOWERING BUILDING COsTS 
This Can be Done when Original Costs plus Upkeep are Compared for Good and Poor Construction 


the structure is one which does or would 
rate high. When building costs are figured, as 
they properly should be, with operating ex- 
pense considered as well as first costs, there are 
some heavy reductions to be made from the 
bare first-cost figures. Few speculative build- 
ers, and not all architects, build in ways to 
take due advantage of available methods now 
well established by which the 
credits as well as debits appear in 
the ten-year balance sheet of 
costs. The reason lies in the fi- 
nancing methods of the past, in 
which only first costs have been 
considered. 

This prevailing rule of judging 
expense by first costs only has had 
some disastrous consequences. If 
the standards of building in this 
country of ours are standards of 
which, as Americans, we feel 
ashamed, we can lay the blame 
upon methods among 
those who make most of the first- 
mortgage loans. The ‘rating’ of 
houses and other buildings, begun 
in the Central States, introduces 
more logical and modern methods 
into their financing and, as a re- 
sult, into the standards of build- 
ing. This rating, which will be 
explained later, is based upon the 
ten-year costs. 

When the best methods of con- 


 seepbaaie costs are going down — when 


obsolete 


struction now known to architects OF THE BUILDING DOLLAR IN THE BEGINNING, 


and builders are followed, the 

costs of homes or other buildings 

show some startling differences between the 
first costs and the ten-year costs of poorly con- 
structed buildings. Rating takes account of 
the inherent difference in the costs of repairs, 
replacements, depreciation, and fuel between 
a well-built house and a badly built one. Such 
structural weakness as was manifest in the 
hundreds of houses wrecked by the Florida 
tornado assesses a heavy tax through rapid 
depreciation. But even when the frame is as 
well braced and as soundly constructed as it 
was in the frame houses which survived the 
other features which 
These all bear 


tornado, there may be 
tend to quick deterioration. 
upon upkeep costs. 

Ihe modern devices of insulation, weather- 
stripping 
available for the house owner in addition to the 


and pipe covering have been made 


materials which resist corrosion and decay and 
those which have added to the permanence of a 
structure. [The use of ‘heat-stop’ materials in 
walls and roofs not only makes possible a sav- 
ing, in comparison to the jerry-builder’s type 
of wall or roof, of 80 per cent of the fuel re- 
quired in the flimsy type, but the window heat 
loss also may be reduced 70 per cent below that 
of the rattling windows of the most wasteful 


BY CLYDE A. MANN 


type by the use of weather-stripping. Covering 
steam pipes also means a conservation of heat 
amounting to 80 or even go per cent. I am not 
saying that the fuel requirements of a tight 
house will be reduced in those percentages, but 
the actual heat lost through flimsy walls, 
through wretchedly loose windows, and from 
bare steam pipes will amount, when reduced to 
equivalent in fuel, to the percentages stated. 


YEARS YEARS 





©) The Better Busldeng Registry 
THE GRAPHS ABOVE SHOW THAT, ALTHOUGH THE COST OF POOR 
MATERIALS AT THE BEGINNING IS ONLY 253 CENTS OF THE 
BUILDING DOLLAR, THIS COST IN TEN YEARS, BECAUSE OF RE- 
PLACEMENTS AND REPAIRS, WILL INCREASE TO 543 CENTS, 
MORE THAN DOUBLE THE ORIGINAL COST, OR 82 PER CENT MORE 
THAN THE COST OF GOOD MATERIALS, WHICH, WHILE 30 CENTS 


SAME AT THE END OF THE TEN-YEAR PERIOD 


All such factors of possible waste, as well as 
stable foundations and properly substantial 
walls, were included in the Code for Rating 
Houses which has been adopted by the housing 
committee of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards. No doubt the Code will be re- 
vised year by year as better methods are avail- 
able in building, but for the start the factors 
covered are permanence, fire safety, fuel cost, 
and comfort, with the many elements under 
each factor. The index of rating which results 
is a percentage by which ‘built-in savings’ of a 
ten-year span may be arrived at with approxi- 
mate accuracy for the benefit of the builders of 
first-class buildings. 

A very obvious built-in saving is construc- 
tion designed to reduce fuel consumption. 
When windows are adequately protected by 
weather strips, or storm sashes, or both, and 
when the building is well insulated, there can 
be a reduction of the needed amount of radia- 
tion, or the necessary capacity of a furnace and 
its leaders, which substantially reduces first 
costs. Even the heat-stop materials of mini- 
mum thickness are sufficient, if the work is well 
done, to cut radiation by 15 to 25 per cent. 
When the windows also are thoroughly 
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weather-stripped the radiation can again be 
cut down. When the house is heavily insulated 
and is tight at the windows, the size of the 
heating plant and the amount of radiation can 
be given an amazing trimming and still ensure 
comfort during subzero drops. 

When one applies the data for rating a house 
upon its fuel costs, the discovery is made that, 
whereas thousands of speculatively _ buil 
houses have deserved a premium 
(above the superwasteful) of from 
zero to 35 per cent, the sturdy and 
tight house will deserve a rating of 
70 to 80 per cent, which means 
that that percentage of the super- 
wasteful type’s fuel requirements 
will be saved. More of this later 
on. 

With first-mortgage loans based, 
as they have been in the past, 
upon first costs only, it has beena 
great hardship to the builder, 
whether he be an owner seeking a 
sanctuary or a speculative builder 
seeking ready sales and profits, to 
discover that there was little or no 
consideration given to the dura- 
bility of materials used, or the 
reduced replacement and repair 
expenses, or the minimized fuel 
costs. When a man or woman is 
full of enthusiasm about the pos- 
sibilities for actual economies over 
a period of years, it has been a 
serious shock to find that those 
economies will not count in getting 
a bigger loan to help pay for the 
use of materials which will bring 
those economies into being. 

In some cities lenders have been willing to 
add somewhat to their flat so-many-cents-per- 
cubic-foot basis to help pay for such extras as 
a certain type of roofing or a certain type of 
bathroom tile. The building might be without 
adequate footings and therefore certain to 
settle and cause no end of trouble and repair 
bills by windows and doors that bind, but to 
such a contingency the loan man was indiffer- 
ent; of built-in savings he took no account. 

The system of registry and rating, with 
certificates of rating to accompany the title 
policy that is proof of clear realty title, is driv- 
ing a wedge into the lending system which 
counts first costs only, and driving it in ata 
vital spot. Moreover, progressive contractors 
and builders are helping to drive it in. All over 
the country the devastating hand of ‘first-cost 
building’ is to be seen in the short-lived, delu- 
sive substitutes for good materials and in the 
elimination of items which would do much, if 
used, to reduce the first costs by a heavy 
percentage. The inevitable result has been 
shoddy building, the reduction of every Poss 
ble first cost, and disregard of operating costs 
and depreciation (Continued om page 325) 
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OIL H 
AS BENEVOLENT AS SUNSHINE 


This is the Emblem of the 
Oil Heating Institute 


It is the symbol of satisfactory public 
service in oil heating. 


Only the manufacturers who are mem- 
bers of the Oil Heating Institute are 
permitted to use it. 


These manufacturers have earned their 
membership through the enthusiasm of 
thousands of home owners whom they 
have provided with efficient and de- 
pendable oil heating. 


This emblem protects you, and it will 
be protected, on your behalf, by the 
Oil Heating Institute. 


The Oil Heating Institute is prepared to furnish special 
heatin 
hotels apartment houses an 

the various heat treating processes of industry. 


information on the 


Copyright, 1927, by Oil Heating Institute 
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winter comes — 


get the facts on oil heat |/ 


When you know its benefits you will not 
want to go through another 
winter without it 


HE best endorsement of oil heat is that 
half a million American home owners 
enjoyed it last winter. 


It is estimated that 200,000 more are plan- 
ning to follow their example this winter. 


These families did not decide to install oil 
heaters without first assuring themselves that 
they would obtain clean, dependable, care- 
free and uniform heat. 


Both users and prospective users are con- 
vinced that no other modern appliance in 
their homes can contribute so much to the 
health, comfort and happiness of every mem- 
ber of the family. 


These are undoubtedly the reasons why you 
are also interested in heating your home 
with oil. And you are probably just as anx- 
ious to be sure of satisfaction before you 
go ahead. 

Just ask your friends 


The best way to get the facts on oil heat is 
to talk with friends and neighbors who are 
already enjoying oil heated homes. 

Observe for yourself how an oil heater oper- 
ates and why it enables the home owner to 
write heating troubles off his calendar forever. 
You will find your neighbors 
proud of their oil heating sys- 
tem. They will be glad to 
show it to you and to tell you 

of their experience. 


of churches, theatres, 
office buildings and on 





eAn authoritative guide to 
Satisfactory Oil Heat 


Besides visiting an oil heated home, you 
will find it helpful to read the Oil Heating 
Institute’s book entitled “Oil Heating—The 
Modern Miracle of Comfort.” 


It gives instructions on how to select an oil 
heater, and contains specifications of the 
equipment of leading manufacturers. 

Why permit valuable space in your home to 
be used any longer as a clearing-house for 
coal and ashes? 

With the facts at your disposal you may de- 
cide to join the thousands of other progres- 
sive home owners who are planning now to 
enjoy oil heat this winter. 


OIL HEATING INSTITUTE 


350 Madison Avenue New York 


This book is free— 
MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 
This 80-page book, written by national authorities 
on oil heating and published by the Oil Heating 
Institute, was formerly distributed at ten cents a 
copy to cover mailing costs. It is now free, if you 
request it on the coupon. 


4 
‘ OIL HEATING INSTITUTE 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Please send me, free of charge, your book entitled “Oil 
Heating -The Modern Miracle of Comfort’ containing 
instructions on how to select oil heating equipment 


Name —_ 
Address 
City 


State 


























HINK of a person who had never visited 

Washington, who had never seen a 
mocking bird, or a vine of Southern smilax, or 
a turkey buzzard, or a holly tree in the woods. 
And let that person go to Washington in the 
autumn of the year, not to visit, but to live. 
This is what happened to me, of a late October 
in Washington, with roses still blossoming in 
the gardens, bittersweet berries just beginning 
to open their stiff little orange shells, oak trees 
glowing dark rich red along the Rockville 
Pike, canoes still out in the open waters of the 
Potomac, pelicans still out in the open waters 


of Rock Creek Park, and the sky the 
color of bluebells and wild hyacinths 
beside an English lake. 

October is a good time to arrive in 
the District of Columbia. But you 
should hunt your house in the heat. 
My husband knew this from experience 
of Washington in bachelor days, and 
insisted that I must go with him for a 
preliminary survey of the town before 
we actually went there, so to speak. 
And | must make this house-hunting 
skirmish when it was good and hot. 

I did. It was. We hunted. In 
preparation for our search, we had 
bought all the Washington papers for 
some time, and had pasted up a card 
catalogue of the advertisements we 
judged promising. I did the pasting, 
and Phineas did the judging. 

“Here ’s an attractive-sounding little 
house in Cherrydale,’ I would say, 
snipping tentatively into the Evening 
Star with my pointed shears. 

‘But Cherrydale,’ remonstrated 
Phineas, ‘is too far.’ Henceforth | 
skipped the advertisements about 
Cherrydale. I learned many bits of 
geography in this way. Nine-tenths of 
everything was too far. Nearly every- 
thing, it seemed, that was to be rented 
moderately was either down where 
the cotton and the corn and taters 
grow, or else in the nor’-nor’east. And 
we had to have something nor’west. 

‘If we only wanted to buy!’ remarked 





TRANSFERRED TO WASHINGTON 


I. Hunting a House 


BY FRANCES LESTER WARNER 
Illustrated by Beatrice Stevens 


Phineas. ‘Look at this!’ and he handed me a 
spreading advertisement that ran as follows: — 
TWO STARTLING HOMES 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 

One is completely detached, having a large 
lot to alley, and the other is semidetached, and 
has an especially commanding front eleva- 
tion. Each of these homes has excellent garage 
facilities, the larger home having space for three 
cars. 

‘How do you like the idea?’ inquired 
Phineas pensively. ‘A Startling Home, semi- 
detached, with an especially commanding 
front elevation and space for three cars?’ 
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CAUTIOUSLY WE HAD CLAMBERED UP ON TOP AND 
PEERED IN 
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‘What do you suppose “semidetached” 
means?’ I mused. ‘I’ve seen people like that, 
but I don’t see how there can be any halfway 
measures about a house.’ 

‘Here’s a cottage on Inverness Driveway 
that looks possible,’ hazarded Phineas. ‘Check 
it with an A.’ 

And so, equipped with card catalogue and 
brokers’ lists, we coasted down the Blue Ridge 
toward Washington, and saw Br’er Turkey 
Buzzard sailing over the fields, right above the 
top of a wild persimmon tree. I half expected 
to see old Mr. Tarrapin come strolling out of 


the bushes, with a cane in his hand, to 
make the scene complete. 

Once in town, we wasted not an 
hour. I think we saw the inside of 
every single thing ‘to be rented,’ from 
Columbia Road to Kensington, from 
Tenleytown to Bethesda, and from 
Edgemore to Garrett Park. Not an 
overwhelming number of houses in 
Washington or its vicinity were for 
rent. Any number were for sale, but 
we did not want to buy, because we 
wanted to get our bearings, and even- 
tually to build. That is one reason why 
so many charming houses are for sale 
always around Washington. The re- 
gion is full of people of imagination and 
originality who want the joy of build- 
ing; so they build. And then suddenly 
off they go, and their houses are on the 
market. ‘Owner unexpectedly trans- 
ferred. Must sell at sacrifice quick.’ 
But will they rent? Not if they can 
help it. The absentee landlord is not 
a favorite comedy rdéle in the amateur 
dramatics of this life. 

Still, we had a list that covered a 
pack of cards. House after house we 
visited for two days, houses with keys 
at the neighbors’, houses displayed 
only by agents, houses displayed by 
inhabitants discovered at their meals, 
houses wide open to all comers, and one 
house displayed by a tiny wisp of a 
little girl who entered it through the 
ice-box door of (Continued on page 329) 
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D° as other mothers are doing—have your 
children taught to play the piano while 
they are young. 

Children can be taught so easily then...when 
minds are alert and hearts are responsive to 
beautiful piano music. 


Start the lessons now . and start them 
correctly with a Brambach Baby Grand for a 
grand action makes good piano playing easier 
to learn. 
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EASY TO OWN ONE 


Because of enormous pro- 
duction the Brambach 
Baby Grand is moderate 
in price—within the means 
of all. Ask your dealer to 
show you this fine instru- 
ment and to tell you how 
easily you may own one. 


BRAMBAC 


BABY GRAND 
5075 pu 


Established 1823 
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The Home Beautiful 
contains a Grand 


The Brambach Baby Grand has tonal qualities 
of unusual richness ... full, golden tones that 
thrill and inspire with their sweet resonance. 


This fine piano is ideal for home or studio use. 
It is wonderfully compact—less than five feet 
in length—and is priced reasonably. 


Send coupon below for the interesting book- 
let, “Genius Deserts the Attic’, and for a paper 
pattern showing the exact space requirements of 
this beautiful Baby Grand. 










BRAMBACH 
PIANO COMPANY 
Mark P. Campbell, Pres. 
625 West 51st St., New York City 
Yes, you may send me without charge 


the descriptive paper pattern and the inter- 
esting booklet,““Genius Deserts the Attic. 


Name 
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tS Jo easy — when theyre young. 
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THE REAR OF THE HOUSE AS IT IS NOW IN EARLY SPRING THE HOUSE FROM THE WEST AFTER AN ICE STORM 


LIVING IN THE COUNTRY 
The ‘Buying of Stone House Farm Brought Problems but Also Joy Abundant 
BY MARGARETTA POTTER 


| eer months of New York, even with | never forget the discovery of any lovely through woods and brambles and overgrown 
sunlight and a real fireplace, we decided thing, and when we saw the Stone House Farm __ fields, following an unused and impassable 
that in order to keep our sanity and health we made such a discovery. We had walked _ road, until we came upon the house in the 
we must, for the better part of the centre of a clearing, a perfect setting for 
' ‘La Belle au Bois Dormant’ of my child- 
hood, miles away from anything man- 
made, on the side of a hill that sheltered it 
from the north at the back and sloped 
away toward the south in front — a lovely 
old farmhouse of warm reddish field stone 
asleep in the sun. And it had been asleep 
in the sun for many years. From the back 
it looked like little more than a cabin; but 
from the front, where it faced a view of 
wooded hills and tilled fields, with the 


year, live in the country. We craved the 
real country, suburban life being insuffer- 
able to us both, and we craved the per- 
manent country, which would not be 
spoiled by the inevitable development, but 
where our children could grow up and 
where we could settle down. So we looked 
about. 

Then we remembered an abandoned 
farm we had seen in New Jersey. New 
Jersey, to me, had meant the Jersey mead- 
ows which the trains cross going to New encircling woods at a respectful distance, 
York from the south, and the salt marshes ee * é its two stories were quite imposing. Front 
around Atlantic City; but this place was i LT ns ag ee a and back were the usual maple trees, be- 
lovely, with fairly high hills, and, being THE FRONT OF THE HOUSE AS WE FIRST SAW IT, side it a willow and a stone spring house, 
terminal moraine, varied and interesting. WITH THE SPRING HOUSE ON THE LEFT and not far away (Continued on page 33!) 











THE BIG FIREPLACE WITH OLD CRANE AND OVEN, AND, ON THE RIGHT, A CORNER IN THE SAME ROOM 
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tance, 
Front HARM and distinction, indefinable yet very friendliness and livability that is found only in 
3, be- definite, are a part of every piece of Danersk homes where generations of good taste have con- 
nya Furniture. tributed their subtle influence of charm and 
e 3 , 
= Three fundamental principles of design and personality. 
construction contribute to this effect. MONG our more recent groups is a fascinat- 
First, all our designs are related and planned ing collection of French Provincial pieces 
» for the bedroom, done in natural beechwood 








for unity of appeal. 

Second, all the designs are made and executed 
by one group of skilled workmen who have been 
apprenticed since boyhood in their crafts. 

Third, we are sure of the pedigree of our de- 
sign. For our inspiration we go to the master- 
pieces of the great collections of this country and 
England. Thus our designs faithfully follow the 
best traditions of this ancient industry. 

Consequently, Danersk Furniture not only fits 


in admirably with old pieces, but immediately 
gives to the rooms where it is used that tone of 


tones with dainty rinceaux in colors. For the 
living room, there are rare Chippendale settees 
and fireside chairs inspired by English originals, 
and many luxurious upholstered pieces. For the 
dining room, we have a large selection of the 
choicest 18th Century designs in San Domingo 
mahogany. 

Whether you are in need of furniture or not, 
you are always welcome in our salesrooms—the 
only places where our productions can be seen. 
You may purchase direct from us or with the 
help of your decorator or dealer. 


ERSKINE-DAN FORTH CORPORATION 
383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


to 





Opposite Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Los Angeles Distributor: 
2869 WEST SEVENTH STREET 


Chicago Salesrooms: 


315 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE FACTORIES IN NEW ENGLAND 











CHIMNEYS AND CHIMNEY FLUES 


Some Practical Considerations about Their Construction 


HIMNEYS are such an established part 

of any building that as a rule they are 
accepted without thought or comment by the 
owner. The statement that, in addition to 
being one of the principal architectural fea- 
tures, they should also be considered as ele- 
ments, upon the proper construction of which 
depends, to a large degree, the fire safeness of 
the building, may be somewhat surprising. 
Still more so would be the statement that 
attention to both design and workmanship 
will be repaid in continuous dividends. Yet 
both these affirmations are true. 

The first chimneys were designed and built 
by persons ignorant of all laws of ventilation 
except the one that smoke rises, and if one 
listens to the complaints of the owners of one 
of to-day’s ‘non-drawing’ jobs it would seem 
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FIG. 2. NOTE THAT SHARP ANGLES IN THE 
FLUES HAVE BEEN AVOIDED AND THAT THEY 
ARE AS VERTICAL AS IS POSSIBLE IN THIS CASE 


that there is reason to believe that ignorance 
of these laws still exists. The proper design 
and construction of a chimney, from the stand- 
point of utility, are not mysteries, nor are 
they dependent upon the whims of the gods. 
They follow generally accepted rules, some of 
which you should be acquainted with and 
know are being incorporated into your home. 

First and foremost, every chimney should 
have a proper and substantial foundation. 
This should rest upon firm ground with the 
bottom of the foundation below the frost line 
for the locality, which may, except in extreme 


BY R. S. TILDEN 


















































FIG. I. A CHIMNEY ON SUCH AN EXTENSION 
MUST BE RAISED TO AVOID INTERFERENCE 
FROM THE ROOF OF THE MAIN BUILDING 


climates, be safely considered as 4 feet below 
the surface. It would seem that the necessity 
for a good foundation is so obvious as not to 
require mention, but if you were to investigate 
the number of fires arising from lack of proper 
support the total would probably far exceed 
your most liberal estimate. This founda- 
tion, preferably of concrete, should in no case 
be less than 12 inches thick and at least 
6 inches wider on each side than the masonry 
directly above it. If the bearing power of the 
soil is not good, or other conditions are un- 
favorable, it may be necessary to increase 
the size or in some manner reénforce this 
foundation. 

The two most popular materials for chim- 
neys are brick and stone, although hollow tile 
(terra cotta) and concrete (poured) are some- 
times used. In some localities concrete block 
and concrete brick, if one may call it brick, 
are employed to a limited extent, but if I were 
building my own house, good old-fashioned 
brick would be used. The one exception would 
be stone if the architecture demanded it, and 
in that case the thickness of masonry around 
the flue lining would be increased from 8 
inches to 16 inches. 


The determination of the size of the chimney 
is governed by the number of flues required 
and the size of each. These factors will de- 
termine the minimum area, which may then 
be increased, if necessary, for better appear- 
ance. The height is dependent upon the size 
of the flue, or flues, and surrounding objects, 
such as near-by buildings, trees, and so forth, 
Each part of the heating equipment, whether 
boiler, water heater, or fireplace, should have 
its individual flue. In addition, smaller vent 
flues from, for example, gas ranges are often 
included in the chimney. The separate flue 
for each appliance is a necessity in order that 
proper draft may be secured, and satisfactory 
performance cannot be expected if this rule is 
violated. As to the size of flues and their 
height, your heating contractor has, or can get, 
authoritative information for varying condi- 
tions, but by the time he is called in the plans 
for the building are usually complete and often 
construction is in progress. The examples 
shown on the accompanying chart chosen 
from a draft of a Code of Minimum Require- 
ments prepared by the American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers will illus- 
trate some typical requirements for average 
houses, and should therefore be of interest. 

You will note that the flue sizes range from 
70 to 234 square inches and the height from 
35 to 45 feet. Manufacturers of water heaters, 
gas ranges, and so forth, usually recommend 
flues 4 inches square as vents. Fireplaces 
require a flue with an effective area (inside 
dimensions) of from 1/10 to 1/12 of the 
fireplace opening, depending upon whether 
square or round flues are used. The height is 
also affected by surrounding objects, as the 
sketch (Figure 1) will illustrate. Your chimney 
should be high enough to avoid down drafts 
or other interference, as the full benefit of the 
fuel consumed cannot be obtained with in- 
sufficient or spasmodic draft. Flues should, 
as a rule, be straight (vertical), but if a change 
of direction is necessary, as, for example, to 
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TO SHOW DIFFERENT-SIZED FLUES FOR DIFFERENT REQUIREMENTS 
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Color Variety 
adds new distinction to these 
charming kitchen units 


Alluring new possibilities for effective kitchen planning unfold with 
the introduction of color in Kitchen Maid Units. Five exclusive 
finishes to choose from! Dove Grey . . . Cactus Green . . . Lama 
Tan... Travertine Ivory . . . Shasta White. Each with a tasteful 
decoration of contrasting color. And, if you wish, the interior 
finish may be of one color—the exterior of another. 


Thus today you may select units completely covering your kitchen 
needs and harmonizing delightfully with the color scheme you are 
planning. Each Kitchen Maid Unit is complete in itself—can be 
used alone or in a unit combination. 

Only Kitchen Maid Units offer sanitary rounded inside corners, 
smooth doors and concealed hinges. They provide many other im- 
portant features found in no other type of kitchen equipment. Yet 
they cost no more to install than old-fashioned cupboards. Write 
for the Kitchen Maid Unit catalogue. 


WASMUTH-ENDICOTT COMPANY, 1109 Snowden Street, Andrews, Indiana 
la 
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“Let the Kitchen Maid ES Be Your Kitchen Aid” 
Ae If in Canada, address 
Branch office 
Waterloo, Ontario 





Representatives 


in all , 
Principal Cities ) &~ 
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KITCHEN MALD 











Compact No. 656—for the modern 
efficiency katchen 

















Broom Closet and Folding Ironing 
Board Combined 

















Kitchenette Assemblage with refrigerator, range and sink 





Complete Harmonized Equipment for Every Size and Type 


of Modern Kitchen 
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pass around a fireplace, avoid sharp angles, 


making the change of direction as gradually 


as possible (Figure 2). 

As a practical demonstration of the mini- 
mum size of an imaginary chimney, let us 
suppose a certain home requires a boiler for 
goo feet of steam radiation, one fireplace with 
an opening 48 inches wide by 30 inches high, 

_ awater heater, and a gas range, all to be taken 
care of by one chimney. From the table, 900 
feet of steam radiation requires one flue of 
99 square inches, or one 13” x 13” in size; the 
fireplace has an area of 1440 square inches and 
therefore requires a flue with an area from 120 
to 144 square feet, or one 13” x 18”, which has 
an effective area of 156 square inches and. is 
the nearest standard size; the heater and range 
each require a 4” x 4” flue. This would give 
us an arrangement something like 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


draft and to prevent interference by other 
objects in the vicinity. In the case used as an 
illustration the table calls for 35 feet, and for 
most two-story-and-attic houses this would 
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FIG. 3. NET AREA REQUIRED FOR FOUR DIE- 
FERENT-SIZED FLUES MENTIONED 


built chimneys, but the loss must be enormous, 
There are, however, rather accurate records 
as to the fire loss from improperly constructed 
chimneys, and this figure is placed at over 
twenty-one million dollars for the year 1925. 

Another point to watch is the way connec- 
tions to the flues are made. Pipes from boilers, 
and so forth, should not extend inside the flue, 
nor should these pipes slope down before 
entering the chimney. The joint between the 
pipe and the chimney should be carefully 
sealed, as leaks at this point, as well as others, 
will decrease the draft. 

As a test to determine leaks, place some 
paper or other smoke-producing material in 
the bottom of a flue and set fire to it. After 
it is fairly started cover the top of the flue 
and watch for smoke escaping from adjoining 
flues or other parts of the chimney. 
Repeat this test for each flue. If 





that shown in Figure 3. 

It might be well at this point to say 
that, while a flue actually is an open- 
ing — in this case in the chimney — to 
allow the escape of smoke and so 
forth, the word is often used by 
builders instead of the longer and 
more accurate term ‘flue lining.’ 
This lining is either square or round, 
of various sizes, and comes in pieces 
24 inches long, with a shell about 
seven eighths of an inch thick, of 
fire clay. This clay is burned, is im- 
pervious to smoke, fire, gas, and 
water, and is used in all properly 
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you find smoke issuing at any point, 
insist on the fault being remedied and 
the repair being carefully and com- 
pletely made. This test, by the way, 
should be made as soon as the chimney 
is completed. Do not wait until the 
plastering is done, as at this time not 
only are corrections more costly, but 
leaks are more difficult to detect. 
While I believe that we are fast 
approaching a day when combustible 
materials will be prohibited for build- 
ing use, except as finish or trim, most 
houses to-day use wood for framing. 
See that at least two inches separate 








constructed chimneys. Its use not 
only helps to get a tight flue, but it 
reduces the chances of soot deposit, 
with the consequent impairment of 
draft and increased fire hazard. 
Referring again to the diagram in Figure 3, 
the flues proper would require a width of 35 
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FIG. 5: THE FLUE LINING SHOULD START 


BELOW THE CONNECTION FROM THE BOILER. 
NOTE THAT THE PIPE DOES NOT EXTEND INTO 
THE FLUE 


inches and a depth of 13 inches, but good 
construction requires that more space be allot- 
ted to the chimney. In addition to the 8 
inches of brick around the group of flues, each 
should be separated from the other by a 4-inch 
withe or partition so that the net area would 
in reality be 59” x 29” (Figure 4). 

As previously mentioned, the height of the 
chimney should be sufficient to cause efficient 
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FIG. 4. SHOWING THE SAME FOUR FLUES ENCLOSED BY 
WALLS AND 4-INCH WITHES (PARTI- 


BRICK 
TIONS) 


bring the top of the chimney some three feet 
above the ridge line of the roof. If your house 
has a roof with a steeper pitch, or if near-by 
houses or trees might interfere, increase the 
height so that the chimney top will be about 
three feet higher than the top of the offending 
object. 

The brickwork of the chimney is built solid 
from the foundation to a point about 18 inches 
or 24 inches below the first unit connected to a 
flue, and at this point a clean-out door is 
inserted. This is nothing but an iron door and 
frame built in at the bottom of the flue, and 
is for the exact purpose its name indicates. 
Directly above this point the flue lining is 
started and the brickwork built in around it 
until the proper elevation is reached for 
starting the second flue lining. It should be 
noted that all flues, properly speaking, extend 
down to their respective clean-out door 
locations, although the linings need not be 
used until just before the connections for 
appliances are to be made. Joints between 
flue linings should be made of cement mortar, 
which is generally the same as that used for 
laying the accompanying brickwork. It is 
imperative not only that joints in the lining 
be tight, but that the surrounding brickwork 
have solid joints, as leaks not only may cause 
a fire hazard but certainly will impair the 
efficiency of the heating apparatus. So far as 
I know, there are no figures available as to 
the annual waste of fuel caused by poorly 


your chimney from any woodwork, 
and as an added protection fill this 
space with fireproof material. Fire, 
like water, is one of man’s greatest 
friends, but it must be controlled and not per- 
mitted to escape from prescribed boundaries. 

At the point where the chimney projects 
through or adjoins the roof, protection against 
storms must be provided. This is accom- 
plished by what is known as flashing, usually 
of metal, to form a watertight joint between 
the roof surface and the brickwork of the 
chimney. Several metals are available, among 
them tin, lead, zinc, and copper. Probably 
the latter would be most generally recom- 
mended by builders where a first-class job is 
wanted. This material does not require any 
maintenance and has a long life. In order to 
assure that the flashing will do its work 
properly, both ‘base’ and ‘cap’ flashing 
must be installed. (Continued on page 328) 
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FIG. 6. THE HEAVY BLACK LINE INDICATES 
THE FIREPROOFING BETWEEN WOODEN FRAM- 
ING AND THE HEARTH AND CHIMNEY 
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THE INCINERATOR 





Essential to Home Hygiene and Community Service 


UR family has two luxuries increasingly 

rare in these modern days—a_ back 
yard and children. It takes considerable 
character in the midst of our suburban neigh- 
borhood to let these two blessings operate 
together to the fullest measure of self-expres- 
sion. The belongings which minors can gather 
are by no means treasures to the adult eye. 
Packing boxes, piled at crazy angles, kinky 
pieces of rusty pipe, bits of cloth salvaged from 
the rag bag, and a fringe of pottery and bot- 
tles — all these make a train, or a palace, or a 
city of dreams when seen through the chil- 
dren’s eyes. For the neighbors they make a 
cross between a dump and a nuisance. 

It is quite clear, however, to a thoughtful 
observer that to the primitive mind, either in 
the historic past or the very youthful present, 
the collective instinct is a strong hunger which 
must be appeased. It is clear too that, having 
sated this appetite, the primitive man was per- 
fectly satisfied, in the classical words of the 
still remembered Atlantic Monthly ditty, to 
‘leave them lay.’ Perhaps one of the most 
significant indexes of civilization is found in 
the measure of care with which we put the 
detritus of life out of sight. It is still possible 
in some of the towns of New England, where 
alien populations have not yet accepted the 
meticulous native standard, to find in back 
yards piles of refuse that lies where it falls 
when casually pitched out of the window. 





ae first attempts at the kind of social 
thinking which destroys household refuse 
resulted in the shortsighted method of using 
the common dump. Next it became a problem 
which concerned the political group, and some 
sort of municipal care was provided. This is 
the stage which still obtains in most districts 
the country over. The objections to this 
method are sins of commission flagrant to the 
eyes and nose of whole neighborhoods. Slowly 
burning refuse contaminates the air for widely 
extended areas, while our fickle climatic varia- 
tions and rain give an alternation of sodden 
decomposition with swirling clouds of paper 
and dust. Where refuse is thinly spread and 
the weather guarantees ample sunlight, dump- 
ing is relatively safe even if offensive to sight 
and smell. These essentials are rarely achieved 
in actual practice, however. With deep pil- 
ing of rubbish and insufficient action of sun- 
shine an infected condition of the soil ensues 
which presents a real menace to community 
health. 

Those who are most concerned with careful 
modes of life are coming to feel that the dispo- 
sition of domestic waste ought to be an individ- 
ual problem. From an economical standpoint, 
unless the political organization is above the 
average, it is undoubtedly wasteful for the 
community to maintain the antiquated and 
uncertain mode by which most regions take 
care of this problem. 


BY ELIZABETH MACDONALD 


p gee individual household incinerator rep- 
resents a forward step not only in our own 
home hygiene but in community service. 
The installation of the system is exceedingly 
simple and comparatively inexpensive. In a 
recent survey we found that fifty-six per cent 
of households in which the income was less 
than twenty-five hundred dollars owned and 
operated automobiles. Incinerator cost is far 
below that of even the cheapest make of car, 
and on this scale the price of such service is 
hardly a factor to be taken into consideration. 
All the incinerators now available may be 
divided into two types. Some are an integral 
architectural feature of the house. Others, 
precisely like a stove, are free-standing aux- 
iliary devices. In all types two essentials are 
to be sought. The first is perfect draft and the 
second is some means of producing a quick, 
high heat. 

In the built-in types a chimney goes through 
the house, having a flue, at least from the 
first floor down, large enough so that no waste 
matter put into it will be likely to clog the 
opening. At the base of the flue is a generous- 
sized space where the refuse is stored as it falls 
from the floor above. The design of the com- 
bined storage chamber and fire box is cunningly 
devised to furnish practically a forced draft. 

Two ways of generating heat are used within 
the excellent representative systems of this 
type. The simplest system has an action pre- 
cisely like that of a fireplace. When the home- 
maker is ready to burn up the rubbish she 
simply drops a lighted piece of paper through 
the same hopper that she has used to put the 
refuse through previously. This ignites the 
material below, and by a clever arrangement 
of drafts all matter which has an odor as it 
burns is obliged to pass through the flame 
before the result of combustion can go up the 
chimney. This action completely deodorizes 
the destruction process and makes it possible, 
even in a large apartment house having twenty 
flues, to permit a roof-garden tearoom to 
operate in the midst of them quite innocent of 
their presence. 


N the other type a gas flame is used to con- 

sume the waste matter. Gas is ignited un- 
der the accumulated pile. This method will 
thoroughly consume the waste, but care must 
be taken to operate it only on a clear day when 
a fresh breeze will lift the results of oxidation 
well above the neighboring houses. 

The most troublesome factor in garbage 
disposal is the water content of table waste. 
Heat enough must be generated to transform 
the water to steam and then to drive the steam 
up into the atmosphere above the chimney. 
For this reason the householder will drain 
refuse carefully before putting it into the in- 
cinerator. This factor, too, explains the wis- 
dom of elapsed time between burning periods. 

In the ordinary household, about four times 
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a year the ashes and noninflammable matter 
will need to be removed from the fire box at 
the base of the flue. All types of waste, pro- 
vided they are not toolarge to go down the flue, 
can be thrown down and forgotten until the 
cleansing action of the fire bears them to their 
last state. 

The practical advantages of this method of 
disposition are too obvious even to state, 
There are no trips in the rains of summer, no 
struggles with the results of sleet and snow in 
the winter; not even a drain pipe is necessary 
in the sink, since every particle of garbage may, 
with a step or two, be thrown into the hopper- 
opening conveniently located in the kitchen, 
There is no further concern about the regular 
arrival of the garbage and waste paper col- 
lectors, provided that the household incinera- 
tor is of the type that will take care of both 
forms of waste matter. 


N many households where an all-gas kitchen 

has been installed, a chimney will exist 
which can easily and cheaply be converted into 
an incinerator system. In cases where an 
existing chimney cannot be utilized, one can 
easily be built. In many cases it may be 
erected on the outside of the house. It does 
not then need to go into a cellar, but the open- 
ing into the storage chamber and fire box may 
be located in the back area of the house. 
Where the system is planned for a new house, 
openings may just as cheaply be provided on 
all floors. In the case of an already existing 
chimney the flue is not always large enough to 
make it easy to provide openings above the 
first story. 

The free-standing, auxiliary type is con- 
nected to a chimney flue precisely as an or- 
dinary gas stove would be. Gas is the fuel used 
for combustion. These devices take up very 
little room. Most of them occupy not more 
than three square feet of floor space and are 
primarily designed to take care of garbage 
disposal and not of the larger forms of house- 
hold waste. 

The other day I saw a good example of this 
type standing in an interesting place. The 
story is worth setting down as a suggestion to 
Better Homes committees. In New London, 
Connecticut, the Public Utilities Corporation 
purchased a big estate in the centre of the city. 
It had belonged to a sailor grown wealthy in 
the whaling trade. When it was acquired it had 
disintegrated to the same point as the industry 
which had created it. All around it ran a high 
stone wall. This, as a first step in redevelop- 
ment, the company began to tear down. The 
manager, a man of unusual vision, was there 
when the first load of stone started to leave the 
lot. His eye appreciated the beauty of the 
material and immediately he had a vision of 
what could be done with it. That vision has 
been realized in a lovely little community house 
freely open for use to (Continued on page 329) 
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Ediscovery of a thermostatic device 

that would automatically control a 
home heating plant so as to keep the 
room temperature always uniform was 
quickly followed by the second discovery 
that this temperature level could be auto- 
matically changed to suit the requirements 
of a family’s ordinary habits of living. 











Buying thermostatic con- 
trol without a clock means 
discomfort and wasted 
fuel at night or cold dress- 
ing rooms in the morning. 





desire) means real fuel saving—besides the 
greater comfort it brings. Some types of 
heating plants are now sold already equip- 
ped with automatic control. And not al- 
ways will you find clock control included. 


Therefore you must be sure to specify the 
Minneapolis Clock-Type Thermostat to 
get correct day and night temperature 














For generations it has been customary to 
“keep the fire checked down at night.” 
Common sense recommends this practice. It is more comfortable 
tosleep in a cooler house, and healthier. Then, too, a low fire at 
night means fuel saved and safer operation of your heating plant. 


Cool Rooms to Sleep In— Warm Rooms to Dress In 
— and Fuel Saved Besides. 


By the simple application of the alarm clock principle, the Min- 
neapolis Thermostat, “The brain of the heating plant,” takes 
complete charge of this important function, lowers the house 
temperature automatically each night at the time you desire, then 
arouses the fire just before you wake in the morning so you may 
enjoy the luxury of dressing in a warm room. 


How the Clock Saves Fuel 


The temperature of the air outside averages about ten degrees 
lower at night than during the day. Consequently, it would take 
more fuel to keep your home at 70° during the night than in the 
daytime. Thus you can see how dropping the night tempera- 


The 


OT COAL~GAS~OICL 


INNEAPOLIS™ 


HEAT REGULATOR 


automatically. 


Oil and Gas Burners, Especially, Need Clock Control 


Especially with oil burners is this clock control essential. The 
quick, intense heating power of this type of heating plant makes it 
positively wasteful to let the fire run to full temperature all night. 
And if you shut the fire down manually, you must dress in a 
cold room in the morning. Any oil burner dealer can sell you his 
make of oil burner equipped with Minneapolis Automatic Heat 
Regulation, if he wants to. Insist upon it, and thus make sure 
of getting all the benefits of real automatic heat control — plus 
the dependability proved by forty-two years of satisfactory service. 


The Minneapolis Heat Regulator is sold and installed by a nation-wide organ- 
ization with branch offices in principal cities and experienced dealers in almost 
every community. Branch and distributing offices: New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Detroit, Cleveland, Providence, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, 
Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Washington, D. C., Buffalo, Syracuse, St. Paul, Kansas 
City, Omaha, Den- 
ver, Portland, Seattle, 
Hartford, New 
Haven. In Canada: 
Montreal, Toronto, 
Windsor, Winnipeg, 
Calgary, Vancouver. 








MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR COMPANY 
(Est. 1885) 2745 Fourth Avenue, So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please send me your free booklet, ‘‘ The Proper Operation 
of the Home Heating Plant,” and full information on the 


subject of automatic heat control. I have checked below 
the kind of fuel I am now using or have under consideration: 


O Coal O Oil O Gas O Coke DO District Steam 
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KEEPING THE KITCHEN Up To DATE 
No Matter How Small, It Must Have Its New Equipment 


N Englishman, writing about house plan- 

ning in its relation to the servant prob- 

lem, sums up his convictions in the matter in 

the following terms: ‘There is nothing which 

stamps many of the smaller Victorian houses 

as utterly bad so much as the narrow staircase, 
halls, or passages, leading 


BY HAZEL E. CUMMIN 


trical refrigeration of any standard type, or 
may be used with ice if preferred. The range 
may be either gas or electric. An additional 
cabinet can be added which contains a linen 
chest, broom closet, folding ironing board, and 
additional pantry space. I have seen one 


has all the dignity and good looks of its larger 
and more expensive sisters. 

Electric stoves of the larger sort have of 
course become standard equipment every- 
where. In a few country districts, where gas 
has not been introduced, the good old-fashioned 

kitchen, with its gingham 





... by a dingy flight to un- 
speakable basement kitchens 
or “servants’ quarters.” The 
growth of a class which has 
learned to detest the name 
of “service,” and to prefer 
stuffy factories, even in slums, 
dates from this period of 
innumerable stairs and dark 
basements.’ 

So the Victorian house is 
oncemore indicted, on grounds 
less forgivable than those of 
simple bad taste. Yet it may 
be doubted whether the mod- 
ern house, with its elevator 
and ‘log-lift’ installations, 
its vacuum cleaner, well- 
planned kitchen, and cheerful 
laundry, would ever have 
been evolved had _ Bridget 
stuck to her task and not 
‘given notice.’ Friends of 
labor will tell you that, repre- 
hensible as a strike may be 
in its practical working out, 
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curtains and hanging baskets, 
its shining coal range, and 
red damask-covered _ table, 
still holds its own. And 
charming it is too, beyond 










































































anything which the efficiency 














of a town apartment offers. 
But even here we find the 
electric range coming in for 
its share of attention, es- 
pecially in summer when the 
coal range, no matter how 
well-beloved of the house- 
wife, becomes an uncomfort- 
able neighbor. 

Here too we find an ever- 
increasing demand for electric 
refrigeration. The iceman 
is far away and ice ponds are 
uncertain. In the country, 
even more than in the city, 
the modern electrical refrig- 
erator is becoming a necessity. 
A new one which has recently 
come on the market has the 
advantage of being easily 











the truth remains that labor 

conditions have not, in any age or country, 
been ameliorated as long as the working people 
refrained from protesting against them. 

So it may be, after all, that to the much 
maligned house of the nineties we owe our 
beautiful kitchens of to-day. However prone 
they may have been in the past to operate on 
the basis of ‘women and children last,’ manu- 
facturers and inventors, chemists and research 
workers, are all vving with each other to-day 
to make the work of the household easier and 
quicker, and its products more thoroughly satis- 
factory. Every season — almost every month 

~some new device finds its way on to the 
market, to demonstrate to the housewife vet 
one more way by which she may be freed 
from the drudgery of housework. Many of 
these devices are designed as space savers as 
well as labor savers. When Bridget went, the 
big, old-fashioned kitchen, with its dozens of 
steps between stove and table, went with her. 
In its place we have the ‘kitchen alcove,’ 
‘kitchenette,’ and last and least the ‘kitchen 
unit.’ 

This is a single cabinet which provides with- 
in itself the convenience and outlet of a com- 
plete kitchen. It is composed of range, ice box, 
food compartment, and work table, cabinets 
for storing, and an opening for a standard-size 
sink — all within a space as small as 5’ 9” x 
1’ 9’. The ice box may be equipped with elec- 


alcove in which these cabinets were installed 
which contained also a small washing machine 
and an electric ironer of the type which could 
be folded up and pushed against the wall when 
not an use. 

With the working quarters kept within 
limits such as these, there is hope for a living- 
room of comfortable size even in the smallest 
apartment. And what a boon such an arrange- 
ment would be in the small country or seashore 
house, where every inch of space counts, where 
maids are at a premium, and every hour spent 
at housework means an hour stolen from some 
delightful sport or excursion! 

Equally acceptable, too, for the summer 
house or small apartment is a tiny electric 
range just on the market. It measures only 
20” x 17’ on the floor, by 35” high, and is de- 
signed to run on the ordinary household cir- 
cuit and to plug into any light or baseboard 
connection. One large superheat plate is so 
constructed that the whole heat of the current 
can be thrown into it for quick cooking and 
boiling. A smaller burner provides concen- 
trated heat for percolating or boiling coffee. 
The oven contains both a broiler unit and an 
oven unit, controlled by a reversible heavy- 
duty switch which connects full heat with 
either, or cooking heat with both. With its 
gray enamel finish, white lining and roast pan, 
and oven-door thermometer, this little stove 
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portable and of needing no 
special installation. It runs on the house cir- 
cuit and plugs in anywhere. For those who 
must look forward to an occasional ‘moving 
day’ this feature would be a distinct advantage. 

Then there is the electric dishwasher. What 
a comfort it is — alike to the woman who does 
her own work and to the housekeeper on a larg- 
er scale who wishes her butler’s pantry to run 
like clockwork! There is a new one now which 
provides separate baskets for holding the china 
and glassware and an-automatic stop when the 
lid is raised. Thus inquisitive small son, when 
he raises the lid to ‘see how the wheels go 
round,’ will not be doused with water, but will 
find to his amazement the ‘wheels’ quite still 
and the water stopped. The sink proper in 
which this washer is installed provides an 
interesting new feature which | wonder we 
have n’t had before —a drain which can be 
closed at will and which contains a deeply de- 
pressed cup and strainer, both instantly re- 
movable, to catch all débris and permit it to be 
easily disposed of. Those of us who have had 
to choose between a constant nagging of the 
maid to scrape the dishes and repeated calls 
from the plumber will appreciate the value of 
this improvement. 

And speaking of clockwork, could anything 
be more satisfactory in a kitchen than a clock 
that never stopped, or lost time, or needed 
winding? | don’t (Continued on page 328) 
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What should a 
good refrigerator do? 


oe Se NOTES Pree 
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Here are a few advantages of 

the General Electric Refrigerator 
It has no belts, pipes or drains to get out of order. 
It is portable and can be installed anywhere. Just 
plug it into any convenience outlet. 
It is unusually quiet. 
It never needs oiling or attention. All its moving 
parts are enclosed in one hermetically sealed 
housing. 
It stays clean because the circulation of air through 
the coils prevents dust from settling. 
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Keep food perfectly 


run quietly and economically 


e ¢ 7 


never need attention— 


A these are true of the General Electric 
Refrigerator. All these—and more. Of 
course it keeps food wholesome, fresh, full- 
flavored. And its roomy shelves make two 
trips to market take the place of the hated six. 
Even the smallest model—the one illustrated 
—has nine square feet of shelf area. 


This refrigerator is unusually quiet. It is 
economical. Your electric bills will tell you 
this. It needs no attention—not even oiling. 
All its moving parts are enclosed in one her- 
metically sealed casing. 


The extreme simplicity of the General Electric 
Icing Unit is, like most simple things, the 
result of tremendous effort. For fifteen years 
expert engineers labored to produce this truly 
modern electric refrigerator. 


Now it is merely brought to your home and 
placed wherever you want it. Its mechanism 
(just one single piece) is lowered into the top 
of the cabinet. It is plugged into any electric 
outlet. And it works. It’s as simple as that 
—if you have a General Electric. 

See the many models. We will send you the 
address of the dealer who has them on dis- 
play. And you may write us for Booklet 
No. 9-B, that is interesting and completely 
descriptive. 

Electric Refrigeration Department 
of General Electric Company 
Hanna Building Cleveland, Ohio 


frigerator 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Materials and Colors 








THE HOUSE 


that blend Sidewalls 
with Roof 











: 

Architect Geo. W. Seaman } 

designed this home for the i 

| Dawley Real Estate Co., | 
Syracuse, N. ¥ ere is 
an attractive combination 

) of WEATHERBEST Stained | 
Shingles 24 in, in Gray on 
_. Stdewalls and 16 in. 

Green on Roof, 


Tur superior value of WEATHERBEST 
Stained Shingles lies in carefully selected red 
cedar shingles, 100% straight grain, stained by 
hand and rebundled after throwing out all 
imperfect shingles. The roof and _ sidewalls 
blend as they would not do if inferior materials 
were used, 


WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles on sidewalls 
mean extra insulation against heat in summer 
and cold in winter. This value is being proven 
repeatedly in remodeling and reshingling old 
houses when WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles 
are laid right over old siding. 


Send 10 cents (stamps or coin) with coupon 
for valuable information on remodeling and new 
building. WeaTHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE Co., 
Inc., 820 Island St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Western Plant — St. Paul, Minn. Distributing 
Warehouses in Leading Centers. ’ 


Balherbesl 


STAINED SHINGLES 


For Roofs and Sidewalls 


WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE Co., Inc., 

820 Island St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Enclosed is 10c (stamps or coin). Please send [_] WeatHersest Color 
Chart [_] Portfolio of Photogravures showing WeatHersest Homes in 


Colors [-] Book on Modernizing and Reshingling. 
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Towers are sometimes free, stand- 
ing in the farm courtyard, and are 
used for housing pigeons, but more 
often they are attached to the 
farm buildings. Steep roof pitches 
and towers are the two outstand- 
ing fe cures of the Norman type 
of architecture; quaint dormer 
windows, outside stairways, and 
high wall enclosures are secondary 
characteristics. ; 

In traveling through the rolling 
country of Normandy, sometimes 
the finest effects are seen after 
sundown. When all lesser features 
have been absorbed in the dusk, 
the roof masses, towers, and chim- 
neys stand out in_ silhouette 
against the background of tall 
poplars. Perhaps far in the dis- 
tance is a church tower, outlined 
against the sky after the roofs 
of the village have partially 
merged into the dark background. 
It is a simple and most impressive 
picture. Particularly at such a 
time our thoughts go back to the 
era in which these dwellings were 
built and to the people who 
originated this picturesque in- 
formality. These unpretentious 
rural buildings exemplify the 
basic racial characteristics of the 
French, their sturdiness and hon- 
esty, their romantic spirit and 
innate good taste, far more than 
do the greater buildings, the 
chateaux and castles. 

The architecture of the Middle 
Ages started to develop during 
the last of the tenth century and 
continued until the Renaissance 
made its first assault on the well- 
established order of simple social 


peasant architecture of a few 
centuries ago that they demand 
our attention and serious reflec- 
tion. Some of these early exam- 
ples almost defy criticism. Their 
expression of the principles of 
design is nearly faultless. It will 
amply repay us to devote sincere 
study to this architecture, if for 
no other reason than for the great 
wealth of poetry and guileless 
truth which it expresses. Famil- 
iarization of the eve to beauty in 
form, line, mass, and color brings 
the same satisfaction that a 
beautiful composition in music 
gives to the ear. 

In roof masses, for instance, 
there is one very simple rule: The 
pitch of the roof should not be 
exactly forty-five degrees. This 
angle is never good, for it is 
neither one thing nor the other. 
In southern and southwestern 
France, where the Spanish or 
Italian influence is strong, the 
roofs are often quite flat. In 
northern France steep roofs are 
prevalent. In the larger farm 
buildings and in town dwellings 
the pitch of the roof is often ex- 
ceedingly steep, and it is this 
precipitousness of the roofs that 
is one of the basic characteristics 
of Norman architecture. 

Towers are another of the dis- 
tinguishing features of Norman 
buildings. They are usually large, 
sturdy structures, round, square, 
or hexagonal in form, rising high 
above all the surrounding build- 
ings. Frequently a smaller tower 
is found attached to a large one, 
used for a circular stairway. 





A COMELY PEASANT COTTAGE DEPENDING ENTIRELY UPON ITS 

SIMPLICITY AND RICHNESS OF SURFACE FOR ITS CHARACTER. 

THREE ROWS OF SMALL BRICK UNDER THE EAVES ARE ITS ONLY 

EMBELLISHMENT. A HOUSE AT FONTAIN-EN-SOLOGNE, LOIR- 
ET-CHER 
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Beauty that 
surpasses all tradition 


Buick, today, is an expression of 
exquisite beauty —surpassing in its 


artistry all other motor car design. 


Buick. 


UTOMOBELES ARE B 4bt bos Bae 


Witt 





BEuUTLED THEM 


THE HOUSE BEACTIFUL 


IL-O-MATIC is not a symbol of wealth, though it is 

preferred by the wealthy. Rather it is an econo- 
mical means of heating any home, large or small. Its 
lower operating cost accounts for its widespread use in 
modest homes and bungalows. 


All the advantages that have led more people to select 
Oil-O-Matic than any other oil burner, may easily be 
yours. Let your local oilomatician make a survey of your 
heating problem before cold weather sets in. Once you 
experience the joy of Oilomatic Heat you will understand 
why Oil-O-Matic has outsold any other two oil burners for 
the past three years. Write for “Oil Heating at its best.” 


WILLIAMS OIL-O-MATIC HEATING CORP. 
Bloomington, Illinois 
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1927 





A FASCINATING COMPOSITION OF STONE MASONRY, 
TOPPED WITH A ROOF OF SLATE. OF PARTICULAR 
INTEREST ARE THE CHARACTER OF THE STONE- 
WORK AND THE PLEASING LINES OF THE HIPPED 


ROOF. 


FARM SOUTH OF LANDERNEAU, 


NEAR 


DAOULAS, FINISTERE, BRITTANY 


life. This architecture of mediz- 
valism was an instinctive art of a 
people acting through a common 
impulse under varied conditions 
to a common end. There was a 
complete identity between the 
church, the chateau, and the 
small peasant house. The Renais- 
sance failed to influence the minor 
work, rather playing its havoc 
generally with the larger castles 
and chateaux. Essentially, the 
Renaissance influenced only the 
buildings of the noble and wealthy. 
Occasionally small churches were 
redecorated or were given addi- 
tions in the Renaissance style, but 
usually such changes were made 
to conform to the previous Gothic 
structure. The small manors and 
farmhouses were often influenced 
not at all by the Renaissance; 
consequently this class of build- 
ings has come down to us almost 
intact. We find dwellings, per- 
haps one hundred years old, 
differing in no essential of mass or 
decorative motive from the same 
type of dwelling of the twelfth or 
thirteenth century. We can only 
guess at the reason for this. Per- 
haps the rich and overabundant 
decoration of the Renaissance 


type was beyond the means of the 
common people; perhaps good 
taste and common sense had a 
firmer seat among the lowly than 
among the nobles; or maybe they 
disliked to depart from the ‘tradi- 
tional mould. Whatever may 
have been the cause, the result is 
happy. The minor buildings of 
France are the true expression of 
the Middle Ages, almost untainted 
by the Renaissance or any other 
artistic upheavals. 

However, this pleasant state of 
affairs is rapidly coming to an end. 
Modern mechanical civilization 
has brought about, in a short 
forty or fifty years, what the tur- 
moils of the last five centuries, 
political, industrial, or artistic, 
failed to accomplish. The simple 
handmade materials of the past 
are giving place to modern ma- 
chine-made brick and tiles, and 
even to asbestos shingles and tar 
paper and corrugated iron. The 
old buildings are being ruthlessly 
destroyed, and the present breed 
of architecture in favor is a jig- 
saw picture-puzzle species too 
painful to describe. Bad taste and 
the mechanical era seem to go 
hand in hand, and probably in 
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Not a mere shining up of the 
old homely surface, but an en- 
tirely new surface... applied 
after scraping off the old one. 


mA amazing new machine which 
plugs into an electric light 
socket like a vacuum cleaner, and 
requires no more skill to operate, 
enables you to do the job yourself. 
It takes off completely the old var- 
nish or shellac . . . sandpapers the 
floor to velvet smoothness . . . vigor- 
ously rubs in coats of wax... then 
polishes the wax to a lovely 
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oud never believe your 


cou Id be SO 


beautitu 


until you do them over with 
this amazing electric machine. 


the constant envy and admiration 
of your friends. 

In addition, the Ponsell Floor 
Machine takes care of your other 
floors. It gives linoleum a lustre 
surpassing anything you have ever 
known, scrubs tile, cement, or any 
other kind of floors as they never 
could be scrubbed by hand, and 
without the least splashing. 

We have branch offices in 24 cities ready 
to serve you. Upon request, we offer a Free 
demonstration in your own home. Or if you 
are too far from our nearest branch, a 10-day 
FREE trial. 

But first write for a complete description 
of this marvelous little machine, and what 
it does. Tear off the coupon now as a re- 
minder, and then mail to us. We promise 
you an answer promptly. 








lustre. 

The change in your floors 
astonishes you. They look like 
new. Not only that—but they 
stay that way, for the machine 
takes care of them forever after. 
A few minutes occasional pol- 
ishing, an annualorsemi-annual 
rewaxing (operations absurdly 











Ponsell Floor Machine Co. HB-9A 


220-230 West 19th St., Dept. 29A, 
New York City 

Please mail me complete information and prices 
regarding your Electric Floor Machine. This does 
not obligate me in any way whatever. 
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THATCHER 


PRO GRES S BOI LER 


PR FM GEL ENERGY 7 rae oT ae 
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Getting all cheat out ~ 
of every particle ocoal 


HEN it comes to figuring 

the coal bill, the Thatcher 
Progress Boiler demonstrates 
its economy in fuel saving. 





Due to the low 
water line of the 
ProgressSectional 
Boiler‘ only 55” in 
the largest size) 
the objectional 
boiler pit is elim- 
inated and permits 
its installation in 
cellars having low 
ceilings—a feature 
that has a direct 
bearing on lower- 
ing installation 

costs. 





The “triple fire travel” feature of the Pro- 
gress constantly guards the coal pile by 
compelling the flames, hot gases and 
smoke to pass three times over the water 
heating surfaces—a feature that spells 
fuel conservation plus maximum heating 
efficiency. 
Ease and convenience in firing is made 
possible by the side feed construction— 
and in the Twin Boiler size—one half of 
the boiler can be used independently in 
mild weather—a fuel saving feature of 
importance, 
Your dealer will gladly tell you the exact 
size you need,either in steam or hot water, 
to meet your individual requirements. 
Write for descriptive literature on 


the Thatcher Progress Boiler and 


other Thatcher products 


THE THATCHER COMPANY 


Since 1850 


NEWARK, N.]J. - 39-41 St. Francis Street 
NEW YORK 21 West 44th Street 
CHICAGO- ° . ° 341 N. Clark Street 


THATCHER 


BOILERS -FURNACES-RANGES _ 
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AN OBLONG BOX, BUT WHERE CAN ONE BE FOUND MORE GRA- 


CIOUS? TRULY THERE IS BEAUTY IN SIMPLICITY. 


A FARM BE- 


TWEEN CHEVERNY AND FONTAIN-EN-SOLOGNE, LOIR-ET-CHER 


another twenty years we shall 
have no remaining knowledge of 
this beautiful Norman type of 
architecture except the photo- 
graphs which have been so fortu- 
nately obtained. 

In America the modern domes- 
tic architecture that is outstand- 
ing in merit is that in which the 
inspiration can be traced directly 
to the true sources of old-world 
architecture. This fact is clearly 
shown in our early Colonial build- 
ings, not only those of English 
derivation, but also those of 
Dutch, Spanish, and French in- 
spiration as well. The New Eng- 
land and Dutch Colonial have 
always been favorite styles in this 
country, and deservedly so, but 
many people feel that these types 


TRUE TO TYPE IS 


THIS NORMAN 


are too austere. The Spanish 
mode is appropriate for very 
sunny climates, such as that of 
California, but is sadly out of 
place in more temperate regions. 
The French, particularly the 
Norman style, grew up in a cli- 
mate essentially the same as that 
of northern United States, and 
hence is suitable from this stand- 
point. More than this, it blends 
into our surroundings and re- 
flects our temperament and char- 
acter. The Norman French peas- 
ant architecture approaches the 
solution of our immediate prob- 
lems more nearly than does any 
other group; its possibilities of 
adaptation with respect to cli- 
matic conditions, as well as its 
many potentialities in practical 





THE 


PEASANT FARMHOUSE. 


PROJECTING EAVES OF THE ROOF ARE SUPPORTED BY WOODEN 


BRACKETS. 
WITH STUCCO ON BRICK, 


SOLID OAK TIMBERS FORM THE 


THE ROOF IS RED TILE. 


FILLED IN 
A COTTAGE 


WALL, 


NEAR QUIEVRECOURT, SEINE-INI ERILURE 
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Herringbone 
a" esh 








IT’S not their fault if the 
plaster shakes loose from the 
ceiling below, and father has 
to foot the bill tor repairs. 
That's dad’s error. If he had 
insisted upon Herringbone 
Doublemesh Metal Lath as 
the plaster base in the walls 
and ceilings, there would 
never have been any ugly 
cracks or falling plaster to 
arouse his temper. 


GUARD against this when 
et ya our home by usin 

erringbone Doublemes 
Metal Lath throughout. The 
gy mesh of this Metal 

th reinforces the plaster, 
preventing cracks —and, in 
addition guards against 
streaking and discoloration. 
Herringbone Doublemesh 


‘Metal Lath also safeguards 


your home against fire. 


WE WILL send you a free 
sample and. literature upon 
receipt of the coupon below. 


IRON 
Galvanized or Painted Steel 
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Better Plastering on 


€ 
etal Lath 





Doublemesh 


O OTHER metal lath offers this 

Doublemesh feature. Sturdy 
bands of steel—eight to the square 
inch—guide the plaster around and 
through the lath, forming a per- 
manently smooth and unmarred 
plaster surface. This specially de- 
signed mesh will keep your beautiful 
walls and ceilings free from cracks 
and lath streaks, and will make your 
home firesafe as well. You can be 
sure that your decorative plaster ef- 


fects will retain their original beau- 
ty if you use Herringbone Double- 
mesh Metal Lath. Ask your architect 
or your contractor about Herring- 
bone. They know its real value 
and their experience with Herring- 
bone will convince you better than 
anything we might say. Our inter- 
esting free booklet “The Home of 
No Regrets” tells you how you 
can increase the value of your home. 
Write for it today. 


4 The 7 products shown in this advertisement are those used 
in the famous "Genfire 7-point Houses” throughout the 
country. If you wish further information on all of these 
products write us and we will send complete literature. 


GENFIRE STEEL COMPANY 


{The General Fireproofing Building Products} 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Manufacturersof a Complete Line of Firesafe Building Products, also Waterproofings and Concrete Preservatives 


Members of the Netional Council for Better Plastering 
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Duplex Steel Bridgin 
GF 16, a Waterproof Founda- —neater, cheaper oad 
Son Coating for Waterproof- more rigid than wood 
ing Basement Walls ridging 
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_GENFIRE 


Steel Lintels— sturdy an 
reliable for use over doo 





GENFIRE 
sement Windows of t 
el for more light and window openings aad 
and ventilation at fireplaces 


GENFIRE 


Casement Windows GEN 
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Like a 
Colonial Lady 
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Your Furniture Can Grow Old Gracefully 


You live with your furniture today, and for years 
to come. 

American Walnut makes furniture “livable,” as no 
other wood can—and it is economical. As settings are 
rearranged, as surroundings change, as background 
colors are varied, Walnut furniture always remains 
at ease. And, like a Colonial lady, it knows how to 
add a charm and grace to the art of growing old. 

The scuffs, the scars, the scratches, that soon mar 
ordinary woods and walnut imitations, cannot deface 
the deep rich color of a true Walnut surface. 

In legs and frames, sturdy walnut is world famous 
for its strength and stability. 

If you are interested in living with furniture that 
knows the fine art of growing old gracefully, send 
the coupon today for our recent booklet, “The Story 
of American Walnut.” It tells how imitations are 
detected, and how the genuine is used. 


AMERICAN WALNUT MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Room 2301, 616 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





2 Please send me your bro- : \ 

% chure on American Walnut. AMERICAN SS 

2 Name fi A I .N i IT 4 
Address 
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plan arrangement, make it an 
ideal type. In proof of this point 
are the rare interest and high 
approval which are being accorded 
to our recent endeavors in the 
adaptation of this most fascinat- 
ing architecture. 

Our domestic architecture of 
to-day is being conceived almost 
entirely in the same dimensions 
and the same scale as those of the 
Norman farmhouse. Such _ fea- 
tures as doors, windows, chim- 
neys, dormers, cornices, posts, 
brackets, — in fact all those that 
are found in these buildings of the 
medieval epoch,—are  essen- 
tially the same in detail and in 
scale as those we are using to-day. 
We should therefore study these 
motives of the past because of 
the beauty and fine craftsmanship 
expressed in them. In America 
the best architects of the present 
time are deriving their inspiration 
from original sources, while our 
second-rate domestic architecture 
is being plagiarized from the more 


successful attempts of these archi- 
tects. This copying process goes 
on, each reproduction having less 
of the inspiration of the original 
source, until our third- and fourth- 
rate versions of the Norman are 
caricatures of the worst sort. 
Probably no variety of architec- 
ture can be brought to such 
depths of degradation by lack of 
understanding. This is because 
the Norman type is dependent for 
its success on very fine and deli- 
cate distinctions of line and pro- 
portion. There are no hard and 
fast rules by which the architect 
may direct himself; though he has 
great freedom to work out his ideas, 
he is in great danger from lack 
of a definite guiding star. He can 
rely on no specific laws, for there 
are none in Norman architecture; 
he must depend on his own feeling 
for proportion, his own sense of 
values, and these can be developed 
best by studying, with enthusiasm 
and reverence, Norman expres- 
sion on its native soil. 


ELEcTRICITY AS AN INFLUENTIAL FACTOR 
IN ARCHITECTURE 


(Continued from page 246) 


downward, with the light ceiling 
above reflecting the rest. To get 
the best results from this method 
the moulding should be built 
several inches from the wall, so 
that there is more distance be- 
tween the lamps and the wall, and 
the rays are longer before they are 
refracted. It is of no use to pre- 
tend that this method of lighting 
is not expensive, for it necessitates 
a great many lamps and, as all 
good housekeepers know, more 
light is obtained from one lamp of, 
say 100 watts, than from two of 
50. The light coming thus from 
overhead, never so becoming to 
the people in a room as a light 
coming from the side or from be- 
low, can be softened and mellowed 
in tone by the use of table lamps 
with colored shades. 

Another method of obtaining 
a great deal of light, and one which 
has been shown in many of the 
expositions, is from a dome in 
the ceiling. M. Pierre Chareau 
showed a brilliant example of this 
in the 1925 Exposition, when he 
constructed a domed ceiling, with 
light around the edge to pour into 
the room at night, and a cleverly 
constructed shutter which, oper- 


ated from below, covered the 


dome in the daytime to make an 
ordinary flat ceiling. Again this 
arrangement gives a very formal 
light. A light comigg from the 
walls is more intimate, or from 
alcoves in the wall, where the 
rows of light are reflected into the 
room to give a cross illumination 
instead of one from overhead. 
Dumas shows an example of a 
niche or corner lit with plaques 
of light in the ceiling, and giving 
enough glow in one part of the 
room to cover the rest when sup- 
plemented by lamps. 

It is a great mistake to think 
that modern lighting can be used 
only with modern furniture. If 
handled subtly, there is nothing 
more effective to show antique 
furniture than an indirect light, 
which does not make too brilliant 
a glow in any one spot, and which 
goes with the mellow lines of the 
old woodwork. In the Musée 
Carnavalet, which has lately been 
done over, the rooms of old panel- 
ing are lit by a row of concealed 
lights above the mouldings, and 
the illumination resulting is both 
clear and pleasant. 

For putting indirect light in a 
room which is already completed, 
there are various devices. A false 
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A thousand years before the Christian 
era the Chinese had developed the art of 
fine lacquer work. Notable examples of 
their craftsmanship were produced in 
the reign of K’ang-hi (A.D. 1661-1721). 
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O CREATE a Packard requires more than 

money, more than factory facilities, more 
even than engineering genius and marvelous 
precision in manufacture. It requires artistic 
talent of a high order in many fields. 


The Packard you see gleaming at your door to- 
day is a high achievement in hundreds of 
different arts and crafts each centuries old, but 
reaching their supreme development in the 
modern Packard factory. 


The very finish and color 
of today’s Packard reflect 


A $$  E Tt 2 Ss M A N 


PACKARD 


w H O 


the results of ages of technical experiment as 
well as the care and expert judgment of Packard 
artists and craftsmen. The rare, old lacquered 
cabinets of the Orient were no more perfect 
specimens of the finisher’s art. 


The beauty of Packard design is now en- 
hanced by the charm and brilliancy of the 
color combinations available — all in per- 
fect taste and all long preserved by the unusual 
processes which protect 
the artistry of Packard 
finish through the years. 
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SHE: ‘Just look at that water! It was bad enough to put 
up with red, rusty water at the cottage all summer 


—but to come back home to this!” 


i a ae 


HAT can he say? He knows that the only 
cure is to replace the old iron or steel 
water pipes with brass pipes that can’t rust. 

Rusty pipes never get any better. They 
gradually fill up until water can barely trickle 
through. Meanwhile, lingerie and linens are 
ruined from the rust in the wash water. And the 
family’s disposition is wrecked from “seeing red” 
every time the water is turned on! 

Sometime soon you will probably decide to 
put in brass pipe and when you do, here is some- 
thing to keep in mind. All brass pipe is not the 
same. Brass is made by melting copper and zinc 
together. Most brass pipe is made with 60% 
copper and 40% zinc. 


9? 


Some years ago our research men found that 
by changing the mixture a little (using 10% more 
copper) a different kind of brass was produced. 
This brass was lighter in color and easier to bend 
and thread. Under the microscope it was recog- 
nized to be a brass known as “alpha” brass 
because of its uniform metal structure. Later it 
proved to be unusually resistant to corrosive 
water. 

To make this longer-lasting Alpha Brass into 
pipes required special processes and expensive 
mill equipment. But we now make it in such 
quantities that we can sell it as cheaply as ordi- 
nary brass pipe. It can be easily identified for the 
name “Alpha” is stamped every 12 inches. 








OQ ALPHA Brass, Pipe 


aX If you are planning to build or to replace worn out plumbing, write for a copy of our booklet, “Alpha—The Story of 


a Water Guide.”” Address: The Chase Companies, Incorporated, Waterbury, Conn. 
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ELECTRICITY AS AN INFLUENTIAL FACTOR 
IN ARCHITECTURE 


(Continued from page 292) 


ceiling can be added, and the light 
may be placed between the orig- 
inal ceiling and the translucent 
plaques which form the new one. 
Then there are wall fixtures to be 
had, though these, on the whole, 
are used very little. Where they 
are used, the light is hidden at its 
source, or Veiled with alabaster or 





THERE ARE MANY LAMPS OF 
THIS TYPE WHICH GIVE A 


PLEASANT GLOW FROM THE 
CONCEALED GLOBE INSIDE, 
THOUGH THE ALABASTER AB- 
SORBS TOO MUCH OF THE LIGHT 
TO GIVE OUT ENOUGH FOR THE 
PURPOSE OF READING BY IT. 
COURTESY OF SUE ET MARE 


ground glass, and then flung, like 
the jet from a fountain, upon a 
highly polished surface above it, 


|, from which it is sent back into the 


room. Sué et Mare have designed 
a fixture veiled by tiny drops of 
glass, which gives a rich effect of 
glitter and brilliance. There are 
pendent lamps of alabaster or 
ground glass, somewhat like the 





THE THEORY OF SETTING 


bowls of light which have been 
used so much in restaurants, only 
with the bowl shape broken up 
into many winglike pieces, which 
make both the form itself and the 
light more interesting. All opacity 
is avoided in these as much as 
possible, and the necessary steel 
hinges and joinings are reduced 
to a minimum. 

M. Chareau makes his table 
lamps of wing-shaped pieces, and 
has designed wall fixtures in the 
same way—small, alabaster 
lamps which must be placed at 
casual intervals, ‘like butterflies 
which have just alighted with 
open wings.’ 

Following the general trend, the 
most fashionable lamps are made 
of glass — any kind of glass — or 
alabaster, though the latter soaks 
up a good deal of light and is 
wasteful. Even the lamp shades 





SWALLOWS ARE A FAVORITE 
SUBJECT FOR LALIQUE’S DECO- 


RATIONS, AND THEIR OUT- 
SPREAD WINGS ON THE WING- 
SHAPED PIECES OF THIS 
CHANDELIER DESIGNED BY 
HIM ENHANCE THE EFFECT OF 
LIGHTNESS AND BRILLIANCE 


LIGHTS 





1927 





in the midday sun... 


STUCCO walls, red tiled flooring, sunburned pot- 
tery and with blue sky and brightly colored 
home the cool, inviting welcome of the Sargent 
door handle. It is a perfect interpretation of the 
Mediterranean spirit, this door handle cast of solid, 
age-resisting brass. Beautifully finished. Slenderly 
graceful. Strong and enduring as the heavy Span- 
ish door to which it gives access. 

For any type of home there are particularly suit- 
able Sargent designs. For any style of decoration 
you have choice of differently executed, yet per- 
fectly harmonious, Sargent equipment (below, for 
example, are alternative handles for this door). 
Sargent Hardware is made in many period designs. 

Sargent Hardware is the soundest possible in- 
vestment. It is made of solid brass and solid bronze. 
. . . Age can only mellow these enduring metals. 
All moving parts are accurately machined, pre- 
cisely fitted . . . friction and wear are reduced toa 
minimum. Sargent Hardware is assurance against 
future hardware expenditures. Let your architect 
help you choose designs suited to your home. Write 
for our book, “Hardware for Utility and Orna- 
mentation.” Sargent & Company, Hardware Manu- 
facturers, 29 Water St., New Haven, Conn. 


SARGENT 














Where bright.colors slumber 


| Phosegreph by Rep 
| 


AROUND THE TOP OF THE WALL MAY BE 


| APPLIED IN MORE WAYS THAN HAVE 
YET BEEN DISCOVERED. HERE M. 
CHAREAU MAKES USE OF PLAQUES IN A 
CEILING VAULTED OUTWARD, SO THAT 
THE MAIN VOLUME OF LIGHT IS THROWN 
ON THE LIGHT-COLORED WALL BELOW, 
AND THENCE REFLECTED INTO THE 
| ROOM 











Door Handies 1 
No. 7261 No. 7861 No. 736 
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ELECTRICITY AS AN INFLUENTIAL FACTOR 
IN ARCHITECTURE 


| (Continued from page 293) 











This free booklet 


may save your home 


Foamite-Childs Protection 


...and more/ 


_Sprghen black ruins that dot the country- 
side today—far from the fire department! 
Fine homes, wiped out in an hour or two, with 
valued possessions that took a lifetime to 
acquire. Fire protection failed in a crisis. 

You may suffer the same disaster, unless you 
have made sure of protection adapted to your 
particular hazards. For fires differ, and so do 
extinguishing methods. 

The booklet shown above has been prepared 
by the most advanced, most complete organiza- 
tion of fire protection engineers in America. It 
impartially presents the merits and deficiencies 
of every type of fire-fighting appliance, and in- 
dicates the correct application of each type. In- 
formation that may save you losses that nothing 
can fully repay! See coupon. 

Foamite-CuiLps Corporation, Fire Protection Engi- 
neers and Manufacturers, 945 Turner Street, Utica, N. Y. 
Sales and Engineering Representatives in all leading cities. 
Foamite-Childs of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


A Complete Engineering Service 


Against Fire 











Coe CeCe eee reese ssseseeereeses 


Foamite-CuiL_ps Corporation 


(State nature of property) 








Copyright, Foamite-Childs Corp., 1927 





give the effect of glass, being made 
of fine silk like spun glass. For- 
tuny has made lamp shades of a 
silk resembling glass, with a tex- 
ture of marvelous delicacy. 
Probably the practical value of 
indirect lighting is its greatest 
asset. For a general brilliance, 
or for a bright light that is not 
dazzling, it is impossible to surpass 
it. Toilet tables and mirrors can 
be lit to perfection, as the illus- 
trations show. The decorative 
value leaves still a good deal to 
desire. I do not wish to deny that 
much of what I have seen is bi- 
zarre, crude, and aggressive. But 
it is different. It is a step in a 
new direction, a step in the at- 
tempt to handle electricity as 





Photograph by Rep 


electricity, and not as a perverted 
form of candle. 

M. Jourdain, with whom | 
talked for some time about the 
theories of light, remarked that 
he foresaw a change in archi- 
tecture, following the improved 
use of electricity. And why not? 
It was the Gothic fenestration 
that influenced Gothic architec- 
ture, and as the Middle Ages 
learned the use of daylight in 
their building, filtering it radiantly 
through stained glass windows, 
or flinging it with columns and 
angles against contrasting shad- 
ows, so we of the twentieth cen- 
tury may learn to find new beau- 
ties in the captured currents of 
electricity. 





IN THE CEILING OF THIS VESTIBULE A 

LARGE PLAQUE OR SLAB OF GROUND 

GLASS VEILS THE LAMPS BEHIND IT AND 

LIGHTS THE HALL WITH A DIFFUSED 

GLOW. DESIGNED BY PAUL FOLLOT FOR 

POMONE, ATELIER D’ART OF THE BON 
MARCHE, PARIS 


$21? 


Pitant EcoLocy 
(Continued from page 247) 


that it can even be planted be- 
tween the stepping-stones, where 
it will thrive, though trod upon. 
The chickweeds, with their starry 
flowers and their fine matted 
foliage, are charming as ground 
covers, as are also the everlastings 


mingled edgings. There are also 
Polygala verticillata, which, 
planted here and there, in groups, 
will make the fringed purple 
flowers seem very, very rare, and 
the little yellow-eyed-grass and 
the blue-eyed-grass, which ought 


945 Turner Street, Utica, N. Y. a ne ey ‘ } 
Please send me your free book- = = == a asti(i‘<C CO CO!” which can be used with them. to be put in special spots where 
let, “Correct Protection Against Then there are mints, pennyroyals, all their daintiness can be accen- 
i ERY (DUNE. «6. esintee press rere tnesiaseeneyes Prunella vulgaris, and selfheal, to tuated. When we plant bluets, 
be gathered together into inter- however, the familiar Quaker 

EC, PPO rene Seate..... é 
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Face Brick 


mode by 0 and a 
AMERICAN FACE BRICK 
ASSOCIATION 






THE 


EFORE you buy or build 

ahouseask yourselfthese 
questions. Will its design, 
treatment and the material 
used in its construction be 
as popular in ten yearsasitis 
now? Will it be as salable? 
These are important consid- 
erations in your decision. 
Unusual designs and daring 
wall effects may be a transi- 
tory public fancy—and, 
therefore, a speculative in- 
vestment. The house that is 
conservative in design and 
treatment and substantial 
in construction is always 
the soundest investment. 


All the colors, all the tex- 
tures and all the artistic ef- 
fects which may be employed 
with safety may be had in face 
brick. And in buying or build- 
ing a face brick house you 
have the security offered by 
the permanency of face brick. 


Conservative and honest 
builders who build houses to 
sell are building of face brick. 
It will pay you to seek such 
a builder. Or if you expect to 
build your own house you 
will be interested in learning 
why it is real economy to use 
face brick. You will find the 
booklets listed at the right 
both interesting and helpful. 
AMERICAN Face Brick 
ASSOCIATION 


1722 Peoples Life Building 
Chicago, Illinois 


Rich in colors, distinctive in textures and endowed with 
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“The Story of Brick” 
—a beautifully illustrated 
booklet for the home- 
buyer and home-builder. 
Sent free. 


“4 New House for the 
Old”’—an interesting 
book on remodeling. 
Sent free. 


“The Home of Beauty™ 
—containing 50 two- 
story, six-room houses, in 
a wide variety of designs. 
Sent for 50 cents. 


“Face Brick Bungalow 
and Small House 
Plans”— Four booklets 
showing designs and 
floor plans for inexpen- 
sive 3 to 4-room, 5-room, 
6-room and 7 to 8-room 
houses. Each 25 cents. 
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BRICK 


endurance that 


defies time, face brick possesses that rare b sauty which never grows old. 


The house built of face brick becomes lovelier with the passing years and 


FACE BRICK 


always says “worth- 


while folks live here.” 
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The Advantages 


of Screening 


Your NEW HOME @CWowr 


LIES and other pests are at their worst in the fall. 

Keep them out of your new home by equipping it 
with screens now. The cost of repairing the damage that 
insects can do to the unscreened new home in the fall is 
often more than the original cost of good screens. 


Besides you will escape the delay and annoyance of the 
usual ‘“‘rush”’ if you order your screens this fall instead of 
Waiting until next spring. 


Make sure of full screen satisfaction by having your 
screens designed and installed by a member of The Screen 
Manufacturers Association of America. Then you will 
have not only economical screens, because they will be 
built to give years of service, but also artistic screens, 
because SMAA specialists design them to blend perfectly 
with the surroundings. 


A representative will gladly call to measure your home 
and submit estimate. Write headquarters today. 


THE SCREEN MFRS. ASSN. OF AMERICA 


Composed of screen specialists with ex- 
periences ranging from 23 to 51 years 


460 East McMillan Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 













The Screen Mfrs. Assn. of America, 
460 East McMillan St., Cincinnati, Ohio 






Gentlemen: Please send me full information 


regarding screens. 






Name 









Address. . 
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(Continued from page 294) 


ladies, we can hardly have too 
many of them. These, when seen 
at a distance, sometimes seem like 
a soft blue haze, and then again 
they are so gray-white that they 
are like cobwebs spread upon the 
grass. At nearer view, each little 
plant has a rare dignity and every 
little tubular flower a charming 
distinction. They can be planted 
along any part of the path, except 
where it is very dry. There the 
Potentillas, or cinquefoils, can 
take their place. These have de- 
lightful light yellow flowers that 
seem like diminutive strawberry 
blossoms, some growing in flat 
rosettes and others spreading and 
vinelike. 

There are many other flowers 
to be planted near these meadow- 
garden paths. Picturesque cactus- 
like Opuntia vulgaris, the prickly- 
pear, is effective and grows in 
very dry places. Pale corydalis, 
Corydalis sempervirens, outlines 
its delicate form and exquisitely 
tinted yellow and pink flowers 
against the rocks. Wildbergamot, 
Monarda fistulosa, is very decora- 
tive with its fringed corollas of 
lilac-mauve. Pentstemon hirsutus 
shows its slender spikes of tubular 
purplish flowers. Lobelia siphili- 
tica is found in scattered groups 
and has spikes of white-throated 
blue flowers. The blunt-leaved 
Asclepias amplexicaulis has green- 
ish purple flowers and delicate 
long pods that are very ornamen- 
tal. Asclepias syriaca, the com- 
mon milkweed, tops its great 
fleshy, deep green foliage with 
heliotrope flowers of charming 
decorativeness. 

There are also many yellow 
flowers that should not be over- 
looked. These include evening- 
primroses and Hypericums and a 
variety of loosestrifes; the fringed 
loosestrife, Stetronema ciliatum, 
with flowers in a panicle so loosely 
arranged that they seem scattered 
over the plant, the four-leaved 
loosestrife, Lystmachia quadrifolia, 
with four dark streaked flowers 
modestly drooping beneath every 
whorl of light green leaves, and 
the swampcandle, Lysimachia 
terrestris, with little bronze-filled 
yellow blossoms arranged closely 
together upon a slender spike 
that stands erect and candlelike 
above the slender leaves. All 
these three have a delightful del- 
icacy of habit. 

All the violets and buttercups, 
the lupines and irises, the ver- 
vains and gerardias, can also be 
spread out so that they are near 
the paths in places. And the lilies 
should be seen at close range for 
their sculptural charm, as well as 


at a distance, where their rich 
reddish orange flowers with purple 
spotting are vividly effective. 
The flowers of Lilium philadel- 
phicum, standing upright and 
alone upon an erect leaf-whorled 
stem, look like carved ornaments, 
and Lilium canadense has groups 
of nodding flowers that are even 
more exquisitely modeled. 

Not only the paths can be 
bordered with these flowers, but 
the hedgerows themselves can be 
filled with them. And in addition 
to these many kinds the pink 
dogbane, the white vervain, the 
meadowrues, and many varieties 
of goldenrods and asters can be 
gathered together there. We 
must keep the goldenrods and 
asters, however, carefully under 
control, for they are very rampant. 
In fact they spread so rapidly 
that, unless restricted, they would 
usurp the entire garden for them- 
selves as they often do the fields. 

Both the goldenrods and asters 
are favorite flowers in European 
gardens. The asters have been 
hybridized extensively and many 
varieties have come back to us, 
although they are sometimes not 
recognized when they are called 
Michaelmas-daisies. Any fancier 
will find the native varieties wor- 
thy of special attention. 

The most familiar is the New 
England aster that grows almost 
everywhere. It has a stout, stiff, 
hairy stem topped with large 
clusters of flowers that are bril- 
liant Bishop’s violet. There are 
also A ster linariifolius, whose stems 
with slender leaves are terminat- 
ed with lavender flowers; Aster 
macrophyllus, with  flat-topped 
flower heads of lavender-violet; 
Aster patens, with large flowers of 
deep blue whose rays are spaced 
wide apart and give a delicate 
effect; Aster laevis, with light blue 
flowers daintily arranged upon 
slender stems; Aster spectabilts, 
with heliotrope flowers assembled 
in broad heads; Aster prenan- 
thoides, with deep violet flowers 
that are sharply serrated; and the 
Aster cordifolius, the familiar blue 
wood aster. Besides, there are 
several white ones; the tall white 
Aster paniculatus, with — sparse 
flowers and long slender leaves; 
Aster ptarmicoides, the white up- 
land aster with yarrow-like heads 
of small flowers and lanceolate 
foliage; Aster vimineus, with slen- 
der sprays of tiny flowers; Aster 
corymbosus, the white wood aster; 
and Aster ericoides, the heath 
aster. They bloom from August 
until December. The last to hold 
its flowers is the heath. These are 
only a few of the many varieties 
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1. Suitable for the window seat, the narrow passage or the largest room. » 2. Generous 
in size. No heating value sacrificed. » 3. Occupies the same space as the old style radiator. 
4. Costs no more than the old style. + 5. Easy to clean because of ample clearance between 
sections. + rrr 4447444 4 4 4 + + + + Pierce Heating Boilers are worthy 
servants for Pierce-Eastwood Radiators. * Consult your architect or heating contractor. 


PIERCE » BUTLER & PIERCE » MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
4I EAST 42ND STREET * NEW YORK 7% BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ON REQUEST—A HELPFUL BOOKLET, ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR—"FROM ¢ KS TO SPACIOUS ROOMS—A HOUSE OF CHARM” 


PIERCE-EASTWOOD RADIATORS 
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of asters. In Gray’s Manual there 
are classified more than fifty dif- 





ferent kinds, to the utter con- 
fusion of the student but to the 
stimulating enthusiasm of the 
specialist. 

While we are arranging all these 
flowers in the meadow garden, it 
is necessary to consider its bound- 
aries. The rail fences, the stone 
walls, and the hedgerows are nat- 
ural enclosures, dividing the fields 
from one another and separating 
them from the lanes and roads. 
The hedgerow is a comparatively 
narrow planting strip, for the 
farmer does not allow it to en- 
croach upon his arable land or 
upon the roadway. Its edges are 
usually straight and well ordered. 
If the outline is at all irregular, 
it is because a rocky outcrop 
makes it impossible for the plough 
to reach it. 

Even within such man-made 
restrictions, the hedgerow has a 
delightful picturesqueness. Some 
of its spontaneity is due to the 
varying ages of the plants, for 
seeding growth is constantly 
springing up around maturer 
vegetation. But its character de- 
pends, for the most part, upon the 
manner in which each plant adapts 
itself to its particular environment. 

Cornus paniculata, the panicled 
dogwood or cornel, is a prominent 
shrub in many hedgerows in dry 
places, because it is able to adjust 
itself admirably to poor soil and 
lack of moisture. It generally 
grows all by itself and forms veri- 
table hedgelike formations. The 
bushes are so beautifully formed 
into undulating masses that they 
have an air of distinction. They 
are noticeable in the spring when 
the young leaves have a bronzy 
tone, and they are especially 
effective in midsummer when cool 
white berries show on cerise pedi- 
cles. Cornus rugosa, sometimes 
found with them, is not quite as 
well equipped for its position and 
always remains a minor note in 
the planting. On the other hand, 
it is the easy adaptability of the 
chokecherries and the pin cherries 
to almost every condition that 
makes them frequent members of 
every hedgerow. These are most 
delightful when they seem to 
spring up quite spontaneously 
here and there amid the other 
shrubs, where their graceful hab- 
its lighten the effect of the plant- 
ing. The drooping racemes of the 
one and the umbel-like clusters 
of the other make them particu- 
larly pleasing during the spring. 
Of the two, the chokecherry is the 
lovelier, and is well worth the 
effort necessary to keep it free of 
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the tent caterpillar. If it is watch- 
ed early enough in the year, the 
burden of the care is not over- 
whelming. 

Viburnum prunifolium abounds 
in hedgerows. Its striking habit 
and handsome foliage make it one 
of the most beautiful shrubs. It 
is especially noticeable in May 
when every horizontal branch is 
ornamented with large cymes of 
cream-white flowers. It is often 
found spotted singly through the 
hedgerow, sometimes at almost 
stated intervals, when it forms 
a kind of repeat pattern. And 
sometimes, spreading as it does 
by underground stolons, it makes 
sturdy groups that occasionally 
grow into great masses. It is al- 
ways surprising that such a pre- 
cious-looking plant should grow 
best in the thinnest of soils and in 
the most difficult places. With 
this shrub there are scattered 
groups of Viburnum pubescens 
and Viburnum lentago, occasional 
scrub oaks, and abundant masses 
of sweetferns and wild roses. 

In moister places there are 
hazels, Viburnum dentatum, and 
Viburnum cassinoides, with Spi- 
raea latifolia, the pink meadow 
spirea, and Spiraea tomentosa, the 
hardhack, and Potentilla fruticosa, 
the shrubby cinquefoil, to fill in 
the foreground. 

The hazels have rugged stems, 
rough foliage, brown, scaly buds 
with coral-tongued pistils, and 
ornamental fruits that make them 
very decorative throughout the 
year. Sometimes they grow in 
thickets, and then again they 
appear in smaller groups among 
the viburnums. Viburnum denta- 
tum, the arrowwood, is a stur- 
dy shrub with rugged, strongly 
veined foliage. Viburnum cassi- 
noides, the withe-rod, seems more 
delicate. It is smaller, hardly 
more than six feet, with low 
branches, shining foliage, and 
soft white flowers arranged in 
small umbels. Its fruit is particu- 
larly fascinating. It becomes 
noticeable in August when it is 
greenish white. By September 
it has turned turquoise-blue. In 
October it is rose-pink with occa- 
sional cymes that have all three 
colors intermingled. And finally 
it turns blue-black. 

The viburnums and cornels, 
the hazels and chokecherries, are 
very much the same height and 
give the boundary a feeling of 
uniformity. Variety is gained, 
however, through the distinctive 
individuality of stemmage and 
color as shown in the stiff, erect 
twiggage of Cornus paniculata, 
with its gray tone, in the limpid 
































Cynthia Then Promptly 
Told the Truth 
about Their Particular Heat | ~ 


In fact, with a true dust-rag conviction, 
she spoke right out in meeting. 


Her outspokenness was largely 
prompted those letters that follow. 


Eight 


When 


and what the others say about their 


kinds 


idea of the kinds you don’t want for your 


home. 


You'll see straight as a die, just how to 
have a fuel-thrift, cosy-comfort heat. 


You’, 


have, as well as what to get if you don’t 
have it. 

All these things are covered from all 
angles in ‘Letters To and Fro” —a 
34-page book of Heat Thrift Helps. 
FREE if you use the coupon. 

Send me your booklet on heating called 


“Letters To and Fro.” 
(Please Print Name and Address) 
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Representatives in all principal cities of the 
United States and Canada 
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Sheet Metal Work that Resists Rust! 


The destructive enemy of sheet metal 
is rust. It is successfully combated by 
Z the use of protective coatings, or 
asin Mefid by scientific alloying to resist 
' corrosion. Well made steel 
alloyed with Copper will 
last longest. Insist upon 


KEYSTONE 


Rust-Resistino Copper Steel 


Sheets 


AND ROOFING TIN PLATES 
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KEYSTONE 
PonpeR Stet 
Quality 


Services 









Protect your home from fire, lightning, storms, and all 
conditions of weather—and add safety to satisfaction. 
Keystone Copper Steel gives superior service for roof- 
ing, siding, gutters, spouting, flashings, metal lath, tanks, 
culverts, and all uses to which sheet metal is adapted, 
above or below the ground. Look for the Keystone in- 
cluded in brands. We manufacture American Bessemer, 
American Open Hearth, and Keystone Copper Steel 
Sheets and Tin Plates for every requirement of particu- 
lar architects, builders, and property owners. 


Black Sheets for all purposes 
Keystone Copper Steel Sheets 

Apollo Best Bloom Galvanized Sheets 
Apollo-Keystone Galvanized Sheets 
Culvert, Flume, and Tank Stock 
Formed Roofing and Siding Products 
High Grade Roofing Tin Plates 

Fire Door Stock 

Bright Tin Plates, Black Plate, Etc. 


APOLLO-KEYSTONE Galvanized Sheets give increased service and added perma 
nence to your building construction. These are ungestionably the highest quality 
sheets produced for galvanized sheet metal work. 

KEYSTONE CopPER STEEL Roofing Tin Plates make clean, safe, attractive and sat- 
isfactory roofs. Supplied in grades up to 40 pounds coating — specially adapted to 
residences and public buildings. Metal roofs may be painted to harmonize with 
the color scheme of the building — an important feature which is often over- 
looked. Keystone quality products are sold by leading metal merchants, and are 
used by first-class roofers and sheet metal workers. Write for interesting booklets. 


American Sheet and Tin Plate Company 


General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
District SALES OFFICES 











Chicago Cincinnati Denver Detroit New Orleans New York 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Pacific Coast Representatives: UNITED STATES STEEL Propucts Co.,San Francisco 
os Angeles Portland Seattle 


Export Representatives: UNITED STaTes STEEL Propucts Co., New York City 



























































PLant EcoLtoGy 
(Continued from page 297) 


character of Viburnum lentago, in 
the definiteness of the growth of 
Viburnum dentatum, and in the an- 
gularity of the branching of Vibur- 
num prunifolium. Variety is also 
given by small trees like Prunus 
serotina, the wild cherry, Prunus 
nigra, and the Crataegus in numer- 
ous Varieties, known sometimes as 
hawthorns and sometimes simply 
as thorns, which often outstrip the 
shrubs in height and contribute 
a modest irregularity to the sky- 
line of the hedgerow. This varia- 
tion is further accentuated by the 
vines that tumble over the stone 
walls and fences in tangled masses 
and clamber even into shrubs and 
trees in luxuriant festoons. The 
poison ivy is the most noticeable 
of these. It is really very beauti- 
ful when its branches grow out 
in strong, horizontally arranged 
layers, and it is most unfortunate 
that it is not to be tolerated. 
There are, however, honeysuckles 
that have fiery red flowers in the 
spring, bittersweets that become 
conspicuous when their berries 
turn first orange and then open 
to show their scarlet centres, and 
woodbines that are very showy 
when the autumn turns the foliage 
flame color. Besides, there are 
two kinds of wild grapes that have 
fragrant flowers, spring foliage 
of soft brownish red, and summer 
leafage of luxuriant and wonderful 
formation. These are Vitis la- 
brusca, the Fox grape, and Vitis 
aestivalis, known as the summer 
grape. 

The first of these is the ancestor 
of our familiar Concord and adapts 
itself to every situation. It has 
very large leaves and, opposite 
each one, a fascinating tendril. 


Its fruit is sometimes amber and 
sometimes purple. The second 
of these likes moist places. It has 
smaller leaves which are more 
lobed and distinctly pubescent 
underneath. Its fruit is black 
with a bloom. 

Such hedgerows are sometimes 
found full-grown, and then again 
they have to beentirely re-created, 
They can border the lanes; they 
can be brought up to the house 
itself, for groups of the plants 
composing them can appropriately 
be used against it. They are es- 
sential for the enclosure of the 
field garden. 

Such a hedgerow emphasizes 
the fact that a garden of this kind 
requires a country setting. It 
needs an acre or so at the out- 
skirts of the town or, better still, 
a larger acreage farther out to 
give it the proper dimensions. It 
needs country surroundings with 
encircling hills that are well 
wooded and a stream that flows 
through a valley. It needs, too, 
a country house that is in spirit 
with it. Such a house should have 
the architectural simplicity of a 
farmstead, especially of the early 
American type. It may be a 
really old one or it may be de- 
signed in the old manner, with 
low horizontal lines, with roofs 
and gables that fit the rolling 
topography, and with wide ter- 
races. If a giant old tree shelters 
it and throws its shadows across 
it, it will become an important 
element in the picture and an 
architectural feature entirely in 
keeping with the meadow garden 
out beyond in the sunshine with 
its fields richly patterned with 
many-colored flowers. 


PLANTS FOUND IN OPEN FIELD 


TREES AND SHRUBS: 


Ampelopsis quinquefolia — Virginia creeper 
Celastrus scandens — American bittersweet 
Comptonia asplenifolia — sweetfern 

Cornus paniculata — gray dogwood 

Cornus rugosa — roundleaf dogwood 
Corylus americana — American hazelnut 


Crataegus sp. — 


hawthorn species 


Lonicera sempervirens — trumpet honeysuckle 
Lyonia ligustrina — he-huckleberry 
Potentilla fruticosa — shrubby cinquefoil 
Prunus nigra — Canada plum 
Prunus pennsylvanica — pin cherry 
Prunus pumila — sand cherry 
Prunus serotina — black cherry 
Prunus virginiana — common chokecherry 
Quercus ilicifolia — scrub oak 
Rosa blanda — meadow rose 
Spiraea latifolia — pink meadow spirea 
Spiraea tomentosa — hardhack 
Viburnum cassinoides — withe-rod 
Viburnum dentatum — arrowwood 
Viburnum lentago — nannyberry 
Viburnum prunifolium — blackhaw 
Viburnum pubescens — downy viburnum 
Vitis aestivalis — summer grape 
Vitis labrusca — Fox grape 

(List continued on page 300) 
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CNow YOu CAN DO 
AMAZING THINGS 


Dipped in Berrys lacquer colors 
your paint brush has magical powers—-— 


Enjoy the thrill of renewing the beauty and usefulness of shabby things. 
Let color transform your home. 

Dismal rooms are quickly made cheerful and bright with Berry Brothers’ 
Brushing Lacquer. 

Anyone can obtain beautiful results. This new lacquer is easy to apply. 
It flows freely, levels smoothly and dries hard in an hour. Polishing gives 
high luster to its eggshell finish. 

Try this amazing, modern way of glorifying furniture, woodwork, floors 
and similar surfaces with a colorful finish that wears. 

Berry Brothers’ Lacquer is madein many colors including 
jade green, coral pink, turquoise blue and Chinese red. 
Almost any shade may RE erm mine > 
prod uced by blend: ing. SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER—VALUE 45 CENTS 
Use the attached coupon Berry Brothers, Inc., 


211 Leib Street, Detroit, Mich (H.B) 
if local dealers cannot E nclosed is 10 cents in stamps to cover mailing cost of 
supply you. 









4-pint can Berry Brothers’ Brushing Lacquer, retail price 
is cents. (One can to a family.) Also send color chart 
. Pa containing instructions for obtaining superior results 


Dealer's Name 
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Berry Brothers’ Brushing Lacquer 
is produced by the manufacturer of 
Liquid Granite Floor Varnish, 
Lionoil Floor Enamel, Luxeberry 
Enamel, Luxeberry Wood Finish, 
Berryloid and other wear-resisting 
finishes. Principal Foreign Agen- 
cies: London, S. E. 15, ‘Hatcham 
Road at Old Kent Road; Paris, 54 
Rue de Paris, Charenton; Berlin, 
W 9, Potsdamerstrasse 13; Turin, 
to Via Arcivescovado 
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ROYAL ISPAHAN 
Reproduction 


BENGAL-ORIENTAL RuGs 


Why Go To The Orient 
For A Rug? 


ITERALLY or theoretically, we must all consider a 
budget in our expenditures. To have complete har- 
mony between our demanding taste and the budget is 
a difficult matter. We long for the luxury and beauty of 
Persian rugs but are appalled at the almost prohibitive 
cost of the worthwhile Orientals. 


The Bengal-Oriental rug at $185.00 is the solution. Today, 
Persian rugs are as unnecessary a luxury as the 
$10,000 motor car. 


With a Kirmanshah—a Sarouk—a Royal Ispahan—for 
a study the reproduction grows under the weavers’ hands 
—color for color, until the wonder is that rugs so 
Oriental can be made by anyone but Persians. 


JAMES M. SHOEMAKER Co., INC. 
119 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 


A Consulting Decorative Service Without Charge. Mail the coupon with full details 
and we will send you color plates and information as to sizes and prices. 




















Please send me color plates of rugs for 
(] Living room, size... ..C] Dining room, size 
(CJ Bed room, size 
Ci “Backgrounds of Oriental Beauty’’ by Alice Van Leer Carrick. 








Street. 
City. 
My dealer’s name is 


Mail this coupon to Consulting Decorative Department 
THE HOUSE OF SHOEMAKER, 119 W. 40th St., New York 


Dept. H. B. 
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Herss: — 
Anaphalis margaritacea — pearl everlasting 
Antennaria neglecta — pussytoes 
Antennaria neodioica — pussytoes 
Antennaria Parlinii — everlasting 
Antennaria plantaginifolia — plantain-leaved everlasting 
Apocynum androsaemifolium — spreading dogbane 
Asclepias amplexicaulis — milkweed 
Asclepias syriaca — common milkweed 
Asclepias tuberosa — butterflyweed 
Aster cordifolius — blue wood aster 
Aster corymbosus — white wood aster 
Aster ericoides — heath aster 
Aster laevis — smooth aster 
Aster lateriflorus — calico aster 
Aster linariifolius — aster 
Aster macrophyllus — bigleaf aster 
Aster novae-angliae — New England aster 
Aster paniculatus — aster 
Aster patens — sky-drop aster 
Aster prenanthoides — aster 
Aster ptarmicoides — white upland aster 
Aster spectabilis — seaside aster 
Aster vimineus — small white aster 
Castilleja coccinea — Indian paintbrush 
Cerastium arvense — starry cerastium 
Cerastium nutans — mouse-ear chickweed 
Corydalis sempervirens — pale corydalis 
Dennstedtia punctilobula — hay-scented fern 
Dryopteris cristata — crested woodfern 
Dryopteris thelypteris — marshfern 
Erigeron pulchellus — poor-robins-plantain 
Gerardia flava — downy false foxglove 
Gerardia pedicularia — gerardia 
Gerardia virginica — smooth false foxglove 
Hedeoma pulegioides — American pennyroyal 
Houstonia caerulea — bluets 
Hypericum canadense — St. Johnswort 
Hypericum virginicum — marsh St. Johnswort 
Hypoxis hirsuta — goldeye-grass 
Iris versicolor — blueflag iris 
Lespedeza capitata — roundhead bushclover 
Lespedeza simulata — bushclover 
Lilium canadense — Canada lily : 
Lilium philadelphicum — orangecup lily . , 
Lobelia siphilitica — large blue lobelia = “**., 
Lobelia spicata — lobelia : 
Lupinus perennis — sun-dial lupine 
Lysimachia quadrifolia — loosestrife 
Lysimachia terrestris — swampcandle 
Monarda fistulosa — wildbergamot 
Oenothera biennis — common evening-primrose 
Opuntia vulgaris — pricklypear 
Pentstemon hirsutus — Eastern pentstemon 
Polygala verticillata — milkwort 
Potentilla argentea — silver cinquefoil 
Potentilla arguta — cinquefoil 
Potentilla canadensis — common cinquefoil 
Potentilla intermedia — cinquefoil 
Potentilla pumila — cinquefoil 
Potentilla recta — cinquefoil 
Prunella vulgaris — heal-all 
Pycnanthemum flexuosum — slender mountain-mint 
Pycnanthemum virginianum — Virginia mountain-mint 
Ranunculus bulbosus — bulb buttercup 
Ranunculus fascicularis — tufted buttercup 
Ranunculus septentrionalis — swamp buttercup 
Sisyrinchium angustifolium — common blue-eyed-grass 
Solidago altissima — tall goldenrod 
Solidago bicolor — white goldenrod 
Solidago canadensis — Canada goldenrod 
Solidago graminifolia — goldenrod 
Solidago nemoralis — Oldfield goldenrod 
Solidago rigida — stiff goldenrod 
Solidago rugosa — wrinkled goldenrod 
Stellaria longifolia — chickweed 
Stellaria media — common chickweed 
Thalictrum dioicum — early meadowrue 
Thalictrum polygamum — tall meadowrue 
Trichostema dichotomum — bluecurls 
Trifolium arvense — rabbit-foot clover 
Trifolium agrarium — yellow clover 
Trifolium hybridum — alsike clover 
Trifolium procumbens — low hop clover 
Trifolium repens — white clover 
Verbena hastata — blue vervain 
Verbena urticaefolia — white vervain 
Veronica officinalis — common speedwell 
Viola conspersa — violet 
Viola cucullata — blue marsh violet 
Waldsteinia fragarioides — barren-strawberry 
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-- Mevry VIII - - 
© Gish Home 


WHATEVER his short-comings, to Henry VIII 
we owe the charm of the English home today. 
With all the beauty of the early Norman 
manner —its tall ascending growth, Gothic 
leaded windows and paneled walls— it lacked 
comfort and grace within. 


Searching all Europe for the best that would 
combine, Henry VIII added graceful Italian iron 
grille work, elaborately decorated ceilings and 
beautiful hangings from France and other lands. 


English noblemen were not slow to follow, and 
the result — that rare combination of dignity, 
beauty and charm — the English Manor. 


ry ry 


To carry out this same fine feeling, master 
craftsmen have designed the new SLYKER 


» RADIATOR FURNITURE 


of lasting steel in graceful, iors, write today for Booklet 
simple lines, in beautiful T with suggestions from 
period effects. No matter our interior decorating de- 
what the style of your inter- _ partment. No obligation. 


SCHLEICHER, INC. + + GARY, INDIANA 


Omana, Nes. Derrorr, Micn. GREENVILLE, S. C. BUFFALO F: New York, N. Y- Youncstown, O. 
Slyker Show Rooms aaa PHILADELPHIA, Pa Cuicaco, IL. WasHINGTON, D.C. Sr. l ‘ Boston, Mass CINCINNATI, O Pirrsst RGH, Pa. 
in the following cities: Kansas City, Mo Micwaukes, Wis Rockrorp, ILL Hartt Sr. Paut, MINN CLEVELAND, O OAKLAND, Cat 
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CRANE IN ALL HIDDEN FITTINGS 





BEAUTY IN THE OPEN; CRANE’ QUALITY 











INTERPRETING MODERN NEEDS 


No other home furnishings, perhaps, 
better express the ideas of this genera- 
tion than bathroom fixtures. Claiming 
no descent from examples in history, 
they ape no period styles. They are 
not Chippendale, not Jacobean. They 
are modern and beautiful, with a crisp 
cleanness of line and surface. 
To present fresh and agreeable 
arrangements of the newer fix- 
tures, Crane Co. has with the 


New Ideas for Bathrooms. This book is 
all that its name suggests: blue prints. 
of floor plans, wall elevations, color 
schemes, and plumbing hints that may 
save costly mistakes. 
Its companion volume is Homes of 
Comfort, a handy catalogue which 
shows the wide range of Crane 
fixtures, valves, and fittings. 
Both will gladly be sent to 


you on request. . . . Respon- 


sible plumbing contractors ask 
no premium for Crane quality. 


assistance of eminent architects 
and able decorators prepared 


CRANE 


Address all inquiries to Crane Co., Chicago 
GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty-two Cities 

National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco, and Montreal 

Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton, Montreal, and St. Johns, Que. 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, MEXICO CITY, HAVANA 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 1170 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 
CRANE-BENNETT, Ltv., LONDON 
ClE CRANE: PARIS, BRUSSELS 
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Happy Houses 


(Continued from page 248) 


their fresh paint, eager and con- 
fident of life. 

| say ‘cottages,’ for, while the 
large house may be as happy as 
the small one, it is less apt to 
display its emotions. It has its 
dignity to consider under all 
circumstances — and | doubt if 
it be possible to be at once thor- 
oughly happy and perfectly dig- 
nified. 

One thing more may be said 
with certainty: that no vacant 
house was ever a happy one. It is 
the duty and the destiny of the 
house to give men shelter; and 
which of us was ever happy except 
in the performance of his duty 
and the fulfillment of his destiny? 

It is accordingly necessary for 
the complete felicity of the house 
that it should have men and 
women in it; preferably also 
children, and these children, be it 
noted, must be sturdy and straight 
of limb, with no more than the 
necessary minimum of badness. 

There is nothing so fatal to a 
house’s bliss as the presence of 
a sick child. Even the passing, 
trivial indisposition of one of them 
will send its spirits down like a 
plummet, and one of those sudden 
terrible visitations to which child- 
hood is oftentimes subject can 
destroy its equanimity overnight. 

In the absence of children, | 
have known at least a fair outward 
semblance of happiness to be given 
to a house through the presence 
of several large and rather rowdy 
dogs. 

As for small dogs of nervous 
temperament, and particularly 
those pathetic breeds whose bangs, 
forever trailing before their eyes, 
seem to be always provoking 
astigmatism, strabismus, and in- 
flammations of the cornea, | doubt 
if the happiness of even a house 
could be materially increased by 
their presence. 

Cats are quite another story. 
Just what enjoyment a_ house 
gets from the presence of a cat is 
questionable; but, as there is no 
question whatever that the cat 
gets the most acute satisfaction 
out of the house, it is safe to as- 
sume that some reciprocal pleas- 
ure accrues on the other side. 

Of all the varieties of pets, the 
one whose presence seems most 
requisite to the completely happy 
house is the song bird. Not only 
does he contribute to its enliven- 
ing, but he provides the voice by 
which its joy may be made ar- 
ticulate. 

It is a curious fact, though, that 
the very birds whose songs seem 
most nearly the expression of 
inward ecstasy seldom raise their 


voices to celebrate their own de- 
light. 

Toby, who, his play hour being 
at hand, has emerged from the 
gold palace of which he is so 
insufferably proud, to flutter for a 
time about the mirrors and strut 
upon the backs of chairs, express- 
es his enjoyment of this privi- 
lege in his own vocabulary of 
low twitterings, chirrupings, and 
cluckings. All his trills and flour- 
ishes are reserved against the 
times when he will feel lonesome 
and blue and will use them to 
whip up his depressed spirits. 

While | am here to keep him 
company he will not sing a note 
for me; but | can set him off like 
a piece of clockwork merely by 
going into the next room and clos- 
ing the door. 

To return to the necessity of 
the house having living inhabit- 
ants to ensure its happiness — 
it is also indispensable that thev 
should be bound to it by some 
enduring tie, so that they are in 
a particular sense its people. 

The type of house that is merely 
the temporary official address of 
some functionary, who inhabits it 
by virtue of a term of office, sel- 
dom if ever gives signs of any 
marked joy in life. An embassy, 
for instance, | take to be incapa- 
ble of blissful emotion; though 
those who know them more 
intimately claim that thev show 
an amazing awakening of the 
spirit when taken over by a 
chargé d'affaires. Similarly, Offi- 
cers’ Quarters invariably display 
the same air of patient endurance 
that is characteristic of orphan 
asylums and public institutions 
of like nature; and this is odd, 
because a military post as a whole 
may be a very cheerful spot in- 
deed. It may be that their sad- 
ness comes from their conscious- 
ness that they are all cut from one 
ugly pattern, like the depressing 
uniforms in which the little 
orphans — if the motion pictures 
may be trusted — go attired. 

| have observed that there are 
various false and showy substi- 
tutes employed by houses to give 
a deceptive appearance of happi- 
ness. For example, | have noticed 
that some houses affect an air of 
feverish gayety, as if they were 
trving, by a brilliant display of 
electricity kept burning late into 
the night, to drive away care; 
while others attempt to conjure 
it away by continuous noisy mer- 
riment, as Orientals chase devils 
with gongs and firecrackers. 

As a matter of fact, however, | 
conceive that noise and glare, far 
from inducing bliss, are two of 
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U.S.Grant’s Men 
Built A Bridge 


several logs from which are still 
in service. They are, of course, 


California Redwood 


In Grant’s campaign against the Indians, 
about 1850, his soldiers built a bridge in Hum- 
boldt County, California. 

In 1900 three stringers from this bridge— 
originally about eighteen inches in diameter 
—were rolled closer together and a new deck 
put on them. 

As late as 1919 the rebuilt bridge was still in 
use by pedestrians. The original stringers were 
serving usefully after 69 years. 

Such examplesare not rare in California. For 
Redwood is amazingly durable. It is impreg- 
nated by Nature against rot and decay. 

It is easy to work, stays put. It is hard to 
ignite and slow to burn. 

Homes built of Redwood are sound, stable, 
long-lived. Build your home for generations. 


Send for Free Book 


““REDWOOD HOME PLANS BY 
CALIFORNIA ARCHITECTS” 


USE REDWOOD— “4% lasts” 
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CALIFORNIA REDWOOD ASSOCIATION, DEPT. 209 
24 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Please send me a free copy of your book, 
“Redwood Home Plans by California Architects” 
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Iscreens 
Rv ave permanent 


No Storin3, « « « in the Fall 
No Rehangin3 in the Spring 


The window screen that rolls easily out of 
sight--completely protected against the ele- 
ments. Beautiful, invisible non-rust Alumina 
cloth, woven to our own specification. 
Permanent, built in with the window. Ideal 
for casement windows. 


What a ip expense, trouble and time, 
to eliminate the “Twice-a- Year’ screenin3, 
duty. 


ROLSCREEN COMPANY 
aa Main St., Pella, Iowa 


~~ 





| Rolscreens for Beauty - Convenience -Durability~Economy | 











Happy Housezs 
(Continued from page 301) 


the three great plagues which 
render happiness all but impossi- 
ble to the house which is forced 
to suffer under them; of which the 
third — and the worst of the trio 
of evils—is the smoke of soft 
coal. 

It may seem that the best part 
of what I have set before you deals 
with the things that do not pro- 
mote the house’s happiness rather 
than with the things that con- 
tribute to bring it about; but it is 
through them (by a safe and 
simple chain of deduction) that 
I am now able to reveal to you, 
as I promised, the sure method 
by which any house may be raised 
to the very pinnacle of felicity. 


One thing alone is requisite to 
ensure our houses’ happiness. If 
we who live in them can only 
contrive to be happy ourselves, 
the sympathetic and sensitive 
house, responding to the atmos- 
phere we create, will not fail to 
rejoice with us. 

There can hardly be any reason, 
therefore, now that the secret is 
known, why practically every 
house should not be as fortunate 
as that which Frederick praised 
so highly. This simple preliminary 
is all that is necessary, and, for 
accomplishing it, wiser and better 
men than I have already given 
you the most explicit and ample 
directions. 


—_~2e7 od? 


My FRiEenD, THE CONNOISSEUR, CONSIDERS 
WepGwoop WarRE 


(Continued from page 253) 


reflected light. A notable com- 
pany had gathered, for whom 
Fanny’s sister, Esther, and her 
husband performed their piéce de 
résistance, Miithel’s duet, upon 
two harpsichords. If, on that 
occasion, the chocolate that Fanny 
mentions in her Early Diary as 
being served habitually for the 
refreshment of her father’s guests 
was drunk from Wedgwood cups 
of such chaste pattern as we all 
are familiar with, how vulgar 
indeed must have been in contrast 
those diamonds — some as big as 
nutmegs, records the authoress of 
Evelina — with which the Russian 
blazed like the proverbial Christ- 
mas tree; how glaringly his bump- 
tiousness must have stood out 
against the china’s eminent re- 
finement! 

‘Perhaps the haughty Pitt, 
after a hectic day in the House, 
may have partaken, from a service 
of the early cream ware that had 
been his mother’s, of that food for 
which the servants of his bache- 
lor establishment so shamelessly 
made havoc of his household 
budget. 

‘| like to think of the immortal 
Garrick and his charming wife, in 
that house built for them by the 
Adelphi, entertaining one of their 
gay companies that would perhaps 
have included Sir Joshua, Hannah 
More, some of the Burney tribe, 
Dr. Johnson, Burke, a lord and 
lady or two, or a duke and duch- 
ess, at a board whose centre was 
graced by one of those amazing 
but graceful pyramidal structures 
quaintly named a “pineapple 


centre.” The candies, fruits, and 
flowers that filled the little china 
baskets hanging from its porcelain 
arms made, surely, against the 
porcelain’s creamy tone a medley 
of color as sprightly as the wit of 
the party gathered round about it. 

‘Mrs. Siddons, making up at 
Drury Lane for her famous rile 
of Lady Macbeth, may have 
glimpsed, in the mirror of her 
dressing-table, her image between 
the flames of candles held in a pair 
of dark blue jasper candlesticks 
decorated with white figures, in 
miniature as classically stately as 
her own. 

‘Again, Oliver Goldsmith, no 
longer a dweller up his shabby 
garret stairs, attired now in rich 
clothing, yet, as ever, up to his 
ears in debt, may have paraded 
his naive envies and unconscious 
generosities beneath a mantel 
decoration of black basaltes in one 
of the great houses in which he was 
become a welcome guest. 

‘Or that sweet singer, Elizabeth 
Sheridan, at one of the rare meals 
she and her husband were able to 
snatch téte 4 téte in that house- 
hold of guests, may have smiled 
her content at such a situation to 
that same erratic genius of a 
husband, Richard Brinsley, over a 
table whose centre was embel- 
lished with a pierced Wedgwood 
orange bowl. Through its lattices 
the fruit’s color would have 
burned, like Richard’s fiery Irish 
temperament, against the cool 
ivory of the china, which well 
might have typified Elizabeth's 
calming gentleness. 
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Ready... Action... CAMERA! 


Everyone can make good movies now 


AVE you ever made a mov- 
ing picture of your boy in 
action? Just as he is today? 
As he never will be again? 

And have you ever shown 
¥ that movie in your own 

home, on your own silver 
screen? If you haven't, this message is ad- 
dressed to you. 

For the day of Home Movies is here. 
Now, thanks to years of research and ex- 
periment in the laboratories of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, you can make real movies 
of your children, your friends, or the places 
you go, with the complete assurance of pro- 
fessional results. 


Home Movie Making — Simplified 


Anyone who can take an ordinary snap-shot 
can make 2 Ciné-Kodak Movie. The 
camera is simplicity itself! No need 
to focus. No tripod. No grinding 
crank. Just sight it either from waist 
height or eye level. 

Then press the button. A shutter 
whirls inside and the film slides swiftly 
behind the ever-focused lens. In- 
stantly every action within the scene 
before you, every changing sequence 
of light and shadow, every expression 
o personality is registered for all time 
02 a narrow strip of film. 


Now comes the greatest thrill of all. When 
the films are taken, your work is done. We 
develop them for you at no extra cost, and 
return them ready to run on your own screen. 

You simply place them in the Kodascope 
Projector . . . a remarkably ingenious device 
perfected by Eastman Scientists for throwing 
the moving pictures you have made onascreen. 

Just thread the projector and turn the 
switch. Then instantly . . . almost magic- 
ally . . . your screen leaps into action. The 
indescribable charm of your children’s ges- 
tures... their smiles . . . their emotions 

. . their personality . . . are captured for 
all time on the film, to flash into light and 
live again in the quiet of a darkened room. 


~ Ciné-Kodak* 


Simplest of All Home Movie Cameras 





Ciné-Kodak embodies Eastman’s forty 
years’ experience in devising easy picture- 
making methods for the amateur. Unbiased by 
the precedents and prejudices of professional 
cinema camera design, the men who made 
“‘still’’ photography so easy have now made 
home movie-making equally simple for you. 

To supplement your movie program, Kodak 
Cinegraphs, 100-foot reels covering a variety 
of subjects, are available at your dealer's. 
Price $7.50 per reel. You may also rent full 
length films of famous stars from the nearest 


Kodascope library. 
Complete Outfit Now Costs Only $140 


It’s not only easy to make your own movies, 
but amazingly inexpensive. Today acomplete 
Ciné-Kodak outfit, for movie taking and pro- 
jection, may be had for as little as $140. This 
includes the Ciné-Kodak, the Koda- 
scope Projector and a Silver Screen. 
Ciné-Kodak weighs only 5 lbs. Loads 
in daylight with amateur standard 
(16 m/m) Ciné-Kodak safety film, in 
the yellow box. See your Kodak dealer. 


Eastman Kodak Co. ,Dept. HB-2,Rochester,N.Y. 

Please send me, FREE and without obligation, 
the interesting Ciné-Kodak booklet telling me 
how I can easily make my own movies. 


Name.......... 
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Donald McP herson House, Winnetka, Ill. 
covered with Cabot’s Medium Bodied Collopakes. 


after. 


home with CABOT’S QUILT. 


Vou bahed= 


f 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS + BOSTON 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO 


PHILADELPHIA + KANSASCITY - MINNEAPOLIS - 


Cabor’s Creosote Stains, Stained Shingles, 


Send for Architects’ and Builders’ Pamphlet 


Built of common brick 
Wood shingled 
roof stained gray Ne. 346 and insulated with Cabot’s Quilt. Archi- 

tect, Russell Wolcott, Chicago. 


YOU can get immediate cash return 
of $210.00 on an investment of $133.00 
and an annual dividend of $50.00 there- 
The savings in smaller heating 
system and reduced plastering costs are 
greater than the total expense of the 
~ QUILT, applied. This is not true of all 
insulating materials. (The $50.00 an- 
nual dividend is what you save in coal 
or oil — non-taxable anywhere. (These 
are typical figures of the dividends paid 
by insulating a ten thousand dollar- 


BEFORE YOU START YOUR NEW HOME 
ASK US — ASK YOUR BUILDER ABOUT 


Cabot’s Quilt 


IN SUCCESSFUL USE FOR OVER THIRTY YEARS 


* MASSACHUSETTS 
* LOS ANGELES 
PORTLAND 


Old 


Virginia White, Double White, Waterproof Collopakes 


H-9. 
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(Continued from page 302) 


‘All these are but conjectures 
for the amusement of those to 
whom figments are more fascinat- 
ing far than facts. For the benefit 
of those who hold with authen- 
ticity over ramblings in the ways 
of fancy, let us consider the pres- 
entation, in 1775, by Mr. Wedg- 
wood, astute man of business, of 
a tea set of cream-colored ware to 
his sovereign, Charlotte, consort 
of King George III. However, 
here again we shall be forced to 
fall back on the imagination, 
would we conjure up the picture of 
the gentle, stiff-necked little Ger- 
man queen, with her adoring 
George and his perpetual ‘What! 
What!” at tea for the first time 
over the potter’s gift. The kindly 
princesses are present — the lusty 
princes, from the earliest time, 
were never present at any of those 
punctual ceremonies in that dull- 
est of households could they 
otherwise arrange — perhaps that 
female dragon, the mistress of the 
robes, old Mme. Schwellenberg! 
The queen is in transports over the 
potter’s gift. The royal command 
for a full service of the cream ware 
is presently sent forth. And 
Josiah Wedgwood’s fortune is 
achieved. You may be sure that 
any functions at which that 
service was in use — that service 
that gave the name “queen’s 
ware” to any subsequent cream- 
colored china from the Wedgwood 
works, and that was model for 
many a fashionable ‘‘queen’s 
pattern” service — were exces- 
sively punctilious and dull affairs. 

‘It may have been over a por- 
tion of the Wedgwood service, no 
longer a new acquisition, that the 
small company of princesses, 
ladies, and equerries may have sat 
on the evening of the royal birth- 
day on which the second son of the 
royal house, the Duke of Clarence, 
his boisterousness increased by 
much late pledging of the royal 
health, burst upon their deco- 
rousness, kissed the redoubtable, 
protesting Schwellenberg, with 
the admonition that she ‘“‘shut her 
potato-trap,” upon that efficient 
organ, and forced those gathered 
to assist him in further celebration 
of the royal birthday, to his 
eventual complete demoralization. 
It may have been from a portion 
of this service that poor Fanny 
Burney, immolated to her father’s 
reverence of royalty for five years 
as “royal dresser”? at that most 
stupid of courts, may have par- 
taken of those horrible, daily 
téte-a-téte suppers with the insult- 
ing and insufferable old Schwell- 
enberg. Running, in her scant 





moments of leisure, to the little 
cottage at the Windsor castle 
gates, there to refresh her soul in 
the company of the inmate of the 
cottage, her friend, that lady of 
grace and of attainments, Mrs, 
Delany, Fanny may well have 
been regaled and soothed over a 
cup of tea from a tea_ service 
copied after the ‘‘ queen’s pattern,” 
Mrs. Delany, for all her superior 
wit and learning, was indeed a 
loyal admirer of her royal friends, 
as what elderly female subject 
should not be who was so frequent 
a recipient of the informal royal 
visits. But to return to the 
queen’s own service — can you 
not picture supper being served on 
its dessert plates after one of those 
Handel evenings in which the good 
George so delighted? A cup of 
that same service, yet again, no 
doubt rattled in its saucer many 
and many a time under the poor 
queen’s trembling hand in those 
tragic days when, the king's 
reason fleeing, he poured out end- 
lessly a stream of babble that 
would distract a wife even more 
dutiful and loving than little 
Charlotte. 

‘But to go on with facts— 
seven years after Queen Char- 
lotte’s order for the famous 
queen’s ware service, there oc- 
curred a thing that shook the 
Wedgwood works at Stoke on 
Trent to their foundations. Came 
an order from the far-off North. 
Came an order from the heart of 
Russia. Came an_ order that 
symbolized the apex of achieve- 
ment for the Wedgwood works. 
Came an order from Catherine I], 
Empress of Russia, herself. 

‘I can fancy the ebullient 
Catherine taking a peculiar pleas- 
ure in the ordering of this English 
ware. The Russian Alliance had 
always been counter France, and 
so with England. Further, Cath- 
erine’s sympathy for England was 
particularly strong for several 
reasons. That fascinating Eng- 
lishman, Sir Charles Hanbury 
Williams, British Ambassador to 
Russia, had played a most impor- 
tant part in her early life in her 
adopted land. It had been a 
physician brought from England 
who performed the inoculation for 
smallpox on the Imperial person 
that had such overwhelming influ- 
ence upon the abolishment of the 
disease in Russia, for which 
abolishment her Imperial Majesty 
took great credit to herself. Also, 
at this time, the Duc de Choiseul 
affair, though of ten years’ stand- 
ing, must have rankled still i 
Catherine’s memory, You may 
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the real VALUE of the Home 


QUITY in the investment —Quality in the 
material — Economy in the upkeep — Safety in 
operation! The home with a Richardson & Boynton 
boiler carries these impressive guarantees. The entire 
structure reflects the integrity of a builder who 
selects the heating plant conscientiously. 


Richardson & Boynton Steam or Hot Water Boilers are honestly and conservatively 
rated to deliver the utmost heat with a minimum of fuel. Their capacity and 
performance are personally guaranteed by the Richardson © Boynton Company. 


per) 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON Co. 


Manufacts “Richardson™ “Perfect” Heating and Cooking Apparatus Since 1837 
260 Fifth Avenue ’ New York City 
New York * Philadelphia 7% Boston r Chicago ’ Buffalo ’ Minneapolis 


RICHARDSON © BOYNTON 


HEATING AND COOKING APPARATUS 


, x at “es 
Reproduction from a painting made on the estate of Vice President Charles G. Dawes, Evanston, Illinois, by Frank Swift Chase 


Among prominent persons and institu- 
tions served by the Davey Tree Experts 
are the following: 

HERBERT L. SATTERLEE 

COLGATE UNIVERSITY 

MORRIS L. CLOTHIER 

OHIO BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 

E. M. STATLER 

BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 
COMPANY 

GLEN ECHO COUNTRY CLUB 

COL. ROBERT R. McCORMICK 

PURDUE UNIVERSITY 

HON. ANDREW W. MELLON 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

JOHN N. WILLYS 


JOHN DAVEY 
1846-1923 
Father of Tree Surgery 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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© The D. T. E. Co., Inc., 1927 


A $2,000,000.00 business in saving trees in 1926. Yet 70% 
of Davey clients paid less than $100 each 


Davey Tree Experts served nearly 15,000 clients 
in 1926, from Boston to Kansas City and from 
Canada to the Gulf. 

These clients included private home owners 
and country clubs; municipal, state and federal 
parks and institutions; schools and colleges; 
churches, cemeteries and philanthropic organiza- 
tions; corporations and other business concerns. 

Nearly 800 Davey Tree Experts are now serv- 
ing 25% more clients than last year. The pres- 
ent year’s business will amount to approximately 

32,500,000.00. There were 250 men in the Davey 

Institute of Tree Surgery last winter receiving 
scientific training, all carefully selected—the 
only school of its kind in the world. 

Every Davey man is thoroughly trained in the 
Davey organization—no man is permitted to 
experiment on your priceless trees. 


26 years ago John Davey was working alone 
in the practice of his new science prior to the 
publication of his first book, ‘““The Tree Doctor.” 
Since then the business has grown steadily year 
by year in annual volume, number of trained 
employes, and the number of clients served. 

Not a man is retained in the Davey organiza- 
tion who is dishonest or lazy or careless. Irre- 
spective of theinvestment in him, ifa manisfound 
to be the wrong kind he is quickly eliminated. 

These Davey Tree Experts give you proven 
and reliable service at moderate cost—no car- 
fare is charged and you pay only for working 
time plus material and delivery costs. 

Write or wire nearest office for free inspection 
of your priceless trees. Davey Tree Experts live 
and work in your vicinity; they are quickly and 
easily available for large or small operations. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 722 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 


Branch offices with telephones: New York, 501 Fifth Ave., Phone Murray Hill 1629; Albany, City Savings Bank Bldg.; Boston, 705 Statler Bldg.; Pittsfield, 


Mass., Stevenson Bidg.; Providence, R. I., 36 Exchange Pl.; Philadelphia, Land Title Bldg.; Baltimore, American Bld 


g.; Washington, Investment Bldg.; 


Pittsburgh, 331 Fourth Ave.; Buffalo, 110 Franklin St. ; Cleveland, Hippodrome Bldg.; Detroit, General Motors Bldg.; Cincinnati, Mercantile Library Bldg.; 
Louisville, Todd Bldg.; Indianapolis, Fletcher Savings & Trust Bldg.; Chicago, Westminster Bldg.; St. Lowis, Arcade Bldg.; Kansas City, Scarritt Bldg.; 
Minneapolis, Andrus Bldg.; Montreal, Insurance Exchange Bldg.; Toronto, 71 King St., West; Stamford, Conn., Gurley Bldg.; Hartford, Conn., 836 Pearl St. 


DAVEY TREE EXPERTS 


Every real Davey Tree Expert ts tn the employ of The Darey Tree Expert Co., Inc., and the public is cautioned against those faisely representing themselves. An 
agreement made with the Davey Company and not with an individual ts certain evidence of genuineness. Protect yourself from impostors. If anyone solicits the care 
of your trees who ts not dérectly in our employ and claims to be a Davey man, write headquarters for his record. Save yourself from loss and your trees from harm 
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(Continued from page 304) 


remember that the one-time 
dowerless little German princess, 
after the murder by her henchmen 
of her husband, Peter, and her 
coronation, splendid with pag- 
eantry, as Russia’s Empress, had 
immediately sent forth to all the 
Powers the mandate that here- 
after the lady on the Russian 
throne would be addressed no 
longer merely as “Her Majesty,” 
but as “Her Imperial Majesty” 
instead. The French Ambassador 
alone refused to grant the new- 
made Empress’s request. His 
sovereign had too long been in the 
lead of pomp and circumstance 
with the title of ‘‘ Most Christian 
King.” The lady in the end pro- 
cured her way, but the incident 
did not increase the cordiality of 
her feelings for the land of France 

‘Did | sav the order for the 
Russian service and its significance 
for the future of the Wedgwood 
products shook the Wedgwood 
works down to their very roots? 
It no doubt produced upon the 
mind of the works’ owner various 
and contradictory effects. You 
would scarce expect a lady who, at 
her coronation, with all the prel- 
ates and the archimandrites of the 
realm attending, had preferred to 
place the Crown of Russia on her 
head with her own hands and to 
give herself Holy Communion 
without the assistance of the 
Church, not to have ideas upon 
the decoration of her porcelain. 
And the Imperial idea of a hand- 
some plate was one whose centre 
was embellished with the likeness 
of one or the other of the Imperial 
pleasure palaces — which were 
not handsome. A further stipula- 
tion, in deference to the palace 
“La Grenouille,” for which the 
service was designed, was that 
somewhere on the plate should 
appear the likeness of a frog! 
Sufficient cause to make the artist, 
Wedgwood, fairly sweat! With 
the ingenuity for which he is far 
famed, however, he accomplished 
the well-nigh impossible. He 
turned out a result which incor- 
porated all the Imperial demands, 
and, miracle of miracles, which was 
at the same time a thing of beauty. 
The service took some time to 
make. Mr. and Mrs. Wilcox, 
skillful artists on the Wedgwood 
staff, did the painting of the like- 
nesses of the Imperial palaces that 
made the central decoration. The 
service, before shipping, was dis- 
played on table after table in the 
Wedgwood and Bentley show- 
rooms in Greek Street, Soho, and 
all the fashionables went to gaze, 
and came away admiring. 


‘Catherine must have received 
her Wedgwood service during that 
tearful interlude, of which she 
speaks so feelingly, between the 
day of her third lover, Grigori 
Orloff, and that of her fifth 
favorite, Potemkin. We may 
therefore picture some of those 
téte-a-téte discussions, burning, 
enthusiastic, upon the Crimean 
project, which was so close to the 
hearts of both the Empress and 
her general, as taking place above 
the English service, still quite 
new. And since the lady set a 
notoriously poor table, and Potem- 
kin one famed even beyond the 
Russian border for its luxury, we 
may perhaps also be permitted 
to picture the sybaritic Tatar 
general as frequently chafing 
above the frogs and pleasure 
palaces the while his royal mistress 
placidly drank therefrom — be- 
sides her snuff her one indulgence 

-those five cups of coffee for 
the making of which five pounds 
of coffee berries were required. 
Diderot and Grimm, friends and 
long-time correspondents of the 
Empress, on subjects ranging, 
indeed, from cabbages to kings, 
may have eaten Catherine’s neg- 
ligible food from off the Wedg- 
wood on the occasions of their 
visits to the Empress’s court. 
Perhaps the legitimate Imperial 
grandchildren, whom Catherine 
acquired at cost of much reflection 
and selection on her part, were 
allowed by grandmamma to clat- 
ter with their spoons upon the 
Wedgwood porridge bowls — al- 
Wavs supposing that the service 
comprised such articles. Accord- 
ing to Catherine, the children of 
her son and successor, Paul I, were 
youngsters of high spirits, and 
she, the much-maligned, besides 
being a wise and tolerant ruler, 
was an exceedingly indulgent 
grandmamma. 

‘Wedgwood ware went to a 
third roval household, not directly 
from the Wedgwood works. To 
quote Josiah, “a merchant in 
Manchester”’ put through the 
deal. The order in question was 
for blue jasper vases with white 
figures for the King of Naples, of 
which order Josiah writes his 
patron, Sir William Hamilton, 
Ambassador to Naples from Great 
Britain: 

‘““T lamented much that | 
could not obtain liberty of the 
merchant to send a vase, the finest 
and most perfect I have ever 
made, and which I have since 
presented to the British Mu- 
seum.”’ 

‘Since Mr. Wedgwood in the 
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Good Buildings Deserve 
| Good Hardware 
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dwells security 


Your hardware—what must it have? Good looks? Security? 
Good hardware should give you both . . . Corbin does. 


Consider this Corbin Unit Lock. Nothing to take apart—nothing 
to put together—nothing to rattle or shake. You buy it all ready to 
go to work. Make a notch in your door. Slip in the lock. Turn home 
| the screws—and the job is done. Solid. Rigid. Strong. 


In Corbin Hardware there is security you can trust to keep in- 
truders out—to work readily and steadily for years. 


Before you choose your hardware, P. & F. G O R B I N SINCE pt el LE 


let us send you our booklet (B-9) 
New York Philadelphia 


to help you 
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Even more important than the quantity of heat 
is the quality of it. 


The new “‘Type R’’ Kelsey Warm Air Genera- 
tor gives you all the heat you want, plus the finest 
of quality — quantities of fresh, pure air warmed 
to a moderate temperature, in active circulation, 
with just the right amount of moisture. 


Adaptable for old or new residences. Espe- 
cially desirable for the replacement of old worn-out 
furnaces. 


Because of Kelsev’s greater heating surface 
(three times as much as the ordinary heater) it 
costs far less to operate, burning coal, wood, oil 
or gas. 

There is a lot of interesting information in our 


booklet, *‘Health Heat,"’ which we shall be 
glad to send you upon request. 


HE KELSE 
HEATING COMPANY 


306 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


BOSTON — 60 Sudbury Street Dealers — Principal Cities 
NEW YORK 565 Fifth Avenue 


Brockville, CANADA 
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(Continued from page 305) 


selfsame letter had, however, 
previously stated that the Nea- 
politan vases had received that 
utmost care in making that, to 
quote him further, “caused them 
to be objects of such excellence as 
purchasers of every nation declare 
to be the finest and cheapest 
ornaments made in Europe,” and 
since the British Museum was the 
gainer by the King of Naples’s 
loss, we need not grieve too much 
over the Manchester agent’s ob- 
duracy. 

‘It was, no doubt, through the 
interest of Sir William Hamilton, 
distinguished antiquary and col- 
lector, and warm admirer of 
Josiah’s work, that King Ferdi- 
nand’s attention was drawn to 
Wedgwood ware. Can you not 
picture the vases in their places on 
the royal mantelshelf in Naples, 
their cool and serene beauty rising 
in complete contrast to that lurid 
setting of imminent upheaval 
outside the palace windows — 
that setting in which the sinister 
glow of Vesuvius, burning like a 
wound against the midnight sky, 
seemed a symbol of the state of 
the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, 
the discontent of whose oppressed 
and wretched subjects seethed and 
bubbled in the fetid alleyways of 
Naples like the volcano’s hidden 
fires? King Ferdinand’s consort, 
Maria Carolina, was sister to that 
other queen round whom the 
popular discontent had eddied, 
and who had been at last engulfed 
in it — brave Marie Antoinette of 
France. It may have been that 
the Queen of Naples, in one of 
those chatty letters that women 
exchange, had written, at the time 
of its acquisition, to her sister in 
France of the new Wedgwood 
porcelain from England. And 





Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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Marie Antoinette may well have 
written in return her admiration 
of the ware, examples of which she 
was familiar with in various collec- 
tions in her France. Could the 
Wedgwood vases have been among 
those household goods that it took 
three nights to carry through a 
subterranean passage to the boats 
Lord Nelson had in readiness for 
the transportation of the royal 
family and their belongings in a 
night flight to Palermo when the 
kettle of Naples finally boiled 
over? It is more likely that they 
stayed behind and from. their 
mantelpiece heard the roar of the 
maddened populace — perhaps suf- 
fered desecration at its hands. 
‘Granted one last lapse into the 
fanciful, while we are on the sub- 
ject of the Neapolitan revolution, 
might it not have been from an 
inkstand of Wedgwood — since 
Sir William so admired the ware 
—that that radiantly beautiful 
and seductive one-time English 
nursemaid, Emma _ Lyon, now 
Lady Hamilton, wife of the 
British Ambassador to Naples, 
attended to that correspondence 
that had such decisive influence in 
the affairs of her own country and 
in European international _ in- 
trigue as well? Let us imagine 
such a fateful piece of Wedgwood, 
at any rate, standing, in the 
British Embassy in Naples, upon 
the little satinwood table that the 
hero of England, Lord Nelson, 
fresh from his victories in Egypt, 
had presented as a token, in those 
days of chaos and of love, to the 
lady who should ever after have 
his heart, the ravishing, ill-fated 
Emma. What tremendous import 
would have issued from that 
Wedgwood inkstand’s mouth! 
What glances between the ambas- 
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tion | Logs 
— 2 OBERT DE LA SALLE, pioneer French explorer of the Mississippi 
oe ii@ Valley, was but a youth in his twenties, when he planned to secure 
nong | 4 control of America for King Louis XIV by establishing forts and trad- 
took | -a| ing posts along the “‘“Great Water.” 
ott "Ye With expeditions, outfitted in Canada at his own expense, he made re- 
yr peated attempts to find the mouth of the mighty river. Hardships in the 
oyal | wilderness, hostility of the savages and treachery of his men, balked his 
in a efforts for thirteen years. 
we At last in the spring of 1682, he and his followers reached the lower 
e . . 
tee bayous where the stream forks into three branches. Taking the South 
heir West Pass, his party finally emerged from the maze of cane-brakes, willow, 
‘the tupelo and cypress swamps—and gained their first view of the Gulf. 
| On a high spot of ground, a large timber cross was erected, bearing the 
ie arms of France. At its base was:placed a leaden plate, inscribed with the 
sub- event and date, April 9, 1682. 
ion, Here La Salle formally took possession of the country and in honor of 
a the French king, named it LOUISIANA. 
vare This famous region with its vast area of “Tidewater” lands is today, as _ 
iful it has been for more than two centuries, the source of ite 
lish Sms 
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a “The Wood Eternal” ~ _= = 
s, Sie. 2 
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nce > aa . . . . . 
oi bility, fully meets modern demands for economic service in such uses as siding, 
oad porch flooring, stepping, cornices, door and window frames, ~“=s 
-, LOUISIANA SWAMP pergolas, trellises and outside woodwork generally—as well 
vine as interior woodwork, for which it gives the added advan- 
a) TUPELO tages of artistic grain and excellent finishing qualities. 
the ia Sa aoe ao Because of its supreme ability to resist decay in uses where it 
pon geotact of the Wood Eternal” but of a is exposed to the weather Louisiana Red Cypress is regarded as 
the ee eer ennnenne as the standard material for construction of sleeping porches. 
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which comes with cheerful, 
regulated, radiator warmth. 
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AMERICANS IDEAL 


RADIA TO R S 


BOILERS 


FOR HOMES BOTH OLD AND NEW 


For burning any coal, coke, oil, gas or wood 


WRITE US TODAY. We will promptly supply 
you with facts on radiator heating and refer you to 


a heating engineer who will 


advise and serve you. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 





40 West Fortieth Street, New York City 


Showrooms and salesrooms in principal cities of America, Canada and Europe 


Makers of IDEAL Boilers, AMERICAN Radiators, ARCO Tank Heaters, VENTO Ventilat- 
ing Heaters, AIRID Air Valves, MERCOID Controls and devices for drying, 
humidifying, cooling and refrigeration. 
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An all-round, heavy duty fence for enclosing an estate or garden. Made in 
France of live, split chestnut saplings, closely woven together. Comes in 5 


ft. sections, in two heights, 4’11" and 6'6”. 


Easy to erect. Moderate in cost. 


Imported solely by ROBERT C. REEVES CO., 185 Water St., New York City. 


Write for Free Booklet of Illustrations 











8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 





ATLANTIC PUBLICATIONS EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


Information about Private Schools 
addres s 


Fifth Avenue Building 
New York, New York 
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(Continued from page 300) 


sadress and her hero lover, burn- 
ing, tragic, bittersweet, might not 
have crossed above it! 

‘A list of princely purchasers of 
Wedgwood vases of black basaltes 
with encaustic paintings in the 
Etruscan style reads like an index 
to the Almanach de Gotha. Their 
Majesties of England, the Em- 
press of Russia, the Kings of 
Poland, Prussia, Portugal, Den- 
mark, Sweden, electors, land- 
graves, princes, marquises, and 
dukes seem to have been intrigued 
alike with the unique beauty of 
these ornaments. So the colored, 
semiarchaic figures of priestesses, 
dancers, princesses, and kings, 
which glowed so richly on the soft 
black of the body of these china 
shapes of purest classic line, must 
in their time have looked down on 
the fortunes of the royal family at 
Windsor, on the astute statecraft 
of Catherine and her vagaries, 
on the vacillations of Stanislas 


Poniatowski, handsome one-time 
favorite of Catherine, and by her 
favor and that of Frederick I] of 
Prussia, King of Poland, on the 
flute-playing Prussian Frederick’s 
craftiness, on roval policies as 
practised in the South and North, 
on the heavy imitations of Ver- 
sailles in insignificant German 
principalities and duchies, on the 
highest flowering of social inter- 
course as lived by the great world 
in France directly before the 
Revolution, on the by no means 
finicking ideals of life of the 
eighteenth-century upper classes 
of the vases’ native England. 
What stories, were they extant 
and animate, could those painted 
lips upon the vases tell! 

‘As what, for that matter,’ 
smiled my friend, the Connoisseur, 
after a little pause, ‘could not 
any object that has had in 
timate human use and human 
handling.’ 
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(Continued from page 250) 


State Museum have been sub- 
stantially assisted by the town of 
Guilford, residents of Guilford, 
and members of the Colonial 
Dames of America. 

While the typical houses re- 
ferred to have drawn upon the 
village cottage and manor of Old 
England as their model, the gam- 
brel-roof house finds no counter- 
part in Britain, and for its origin 
we must seek Continental in- 
spiration. This style is the evolu- 
tion of the Mansard, adopted as 
the prevailing style in the France 
of Louis XIV by the greatest of his 
architects. The ‘gambrel roof’ is 
so called from the supposed re- 
semblance of its line to the gam- 
brel or hock of a horse. 

The last quarter of the seven- 
teenth century saw many of the 
simple cottage houses of this. type 
in Plymouth Colony and Connecti- 
cut, and, rather later, in other 
parts of New) England. This 
fashion of building grew in favor 
during the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century, and by 1750 
was the most characteristic style 
for both cottage and mansion — 
not only in New England, but 
largely throughout the Colonies. 
The New England gambrel, how- 
ever, differs somewhat from. its 
southern neighbors in that its two 


slopes are of about equal width 
and medium pitch, while those of 
the Middle Colonies are marked by 
a flatter pitch and a wider, lower 
slope. 

The William Harlow house of 
Plymouth is an example of its 
early use. This, the second-oldest 
house standing in Plymouth, was 
built in 1677 — after the close of 
King Philip’s War — with timbers 
which, the local histories inform 
us, were taken from the fort on 
Burial Hill, abandoned when the 
fighting ceased. If this be true, the 
last remnants of the first structure, 
which served as fort for the first 
fifty vears and in the early days as 
meetinghouse, lie embedded in the 
framework of this cottage. It is 
now the property of the Plymouth 
Antiquarian Society. 

Harlow came to Plymouth from 
Salem, and rose to be selectman 
and a man of importance in the 
colony. He was also sergeant of 
the Plymouth Company. The 
records show the granting of a 
small ‘knole’ of land near the 
‘now’ dwelling, on which to build 
a house. That is to say, he already 
had a home near by. 

In these early gambrel-roof 
houses the central chimney is re- 
tained with two and often three 
fireplaces, while the gambrel allows 
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MODERN smokers have in Camel such 
tobaccos and blending as were never of- 
fered in cigarettes before, regardless of 
price. Camels may be had everywhere— 
because they please the taste of smokers 
everywhere. Money cannot buy choicer 
tobaccos than you get in this famous ciga- 
rette, and the blend is so mellow and 
smooth that there is never a tired taste, no 
matter how many you may choose to light. 


The producers of Camel, the country’s 
largest tobacco organization, concentrate 





On the heights of contentment .. . 


all their purchasing and manufacturing 
resources in this one brand of cigarettes. 
Into it goes their undivided pride and skill 
to produce such a smoke as the world has 
never known before. 

The result of Camel’s quality is its lead- 
ership among cigarettes. Modern smokers, 
won by its choice tobaccos, by its ever- 
dependable taste and fragrance, have 
awarded it first place. You're invited to 
modern smoking enjoyment. 


**Have a Camel!” 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON - SALEM, N. Cc. 
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Question 
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HOME OWNERS 
$500.00 
Kenneth Bates, Mystic, 
Connecticut. 
$100.00 
E. J. Welsh, 336 9th Ave. 
S., Clinton, Iowa. 
Samuel B. Curran, 17 N. 
26th St., Camp Hill, Cum- 
berland County, Pa. 
Ralph W. Abell, 251 Bryan 
St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Claude Barr, Smithwick, 
South Dakota. 
Walter D. Popham, 90 14th 
Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


LUMBER DEALERS 
$500.00 
J. W. Berry, Pres., The 
Golden Belt Lbr. Co., 
Manhattan, Kansas. 
$100.00 
A. H. Holcomb, Holcomb 
Bros., Sycamore, III. 
Aldon Peterson, Denniston 
& Partridge Co., Newton, 
Iowa. 
Geo. E. Martin, Joyce Lum- 
ber Co., Clinton, Iowa. 
Geo. F. Bodfish, Jr., Whole- 
sale Lumber, 146-150 
Haven Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 

Herman A. Schindler, 
Adams Bowers Lumber 
Co., 417 S. Los Angeles 
St., Anaheim, Cal. 











THE Pondosa Pine prize 
question contest has been an 
entire success. Spurred on by 
the $4000 in cash prizes, those 
who are planning to build, 
those who hope to build 
some day, architects, building 
contractors and lumber deal- 
ers from Maine to Florida 
and from coast to coast lit- 
erally buried us under ques- 
tions about the use of Pondosa 
Pine in building. 

This contest has definitely 
proved two things. An in- 
tense and intelligent desire 
on the part of those who in- 
tend to build to know what 
Pondosa Pine will give them 
in better homes, better con- 
struction, more beautiful fin- 
ish and trim. An equally in- 
tense desire on the part of 
architects, contractors and 
lumber dealers to know why 
they should recommend, use 
and handle Pondosa Pine so 
they can better serve their 
clients and customers. 

This contest has had two 
very happy results. Twenty- 
four question askers have di- 
vided $4000 among themselves 
and are chuckling with glee. 
Thousands of question askers 


today know more about good 
lumber and how to get and 
how to produce satisfactory 
building results than ever be- 
fore. The prizes spurred them 
to make an effort they might 
never have made. What they 
have learned will be valuable 
to them as long as they live. 


If you did not compete in 
this contest, you can still ob- 
tain the great benefit it was 
planned to confer. Go to your 
architect, your builder or the 
local lumber dealer and ask 
him the questions you may 
have intended to send in—or 
which may have just come to 
your mind. You can’t over- 
estimate the importance of 
Pondosa in any building plan. 
You can’t possibly know too 
much about it. 

Pondosa Pine can help you 
too, Mr. Architect, Contrac- 
tor or Lumber Dealer, to pro- 
tect your reputation. It gives 
the most lumber value for 
every dollar spent by your 
clients and customers, and 
with it the satisfaction that 
lumber only affords. Address 
Dept. 11, Western Pine 
Manufacturers Association 
of Portland, Oregon. 











ARCHITECTS 
$500.00 
W. S. McDonald, c/o 


McDonald & Co., Hurt 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
$100.00 

Harold R. Sleeper, c/o 
Frederick L. Ackerman, 
Architect, New York,N.Y. 

J. F. DeYoung, c/o Meanor 
& Handloser, Huntington, 
West Virginia. 

Edw. E. Hendrickson, c/o 
Chas. Z. Klauder, Archi- 
tect, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ernest Irving Freese, 6247 
Pine Crest Drive, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

C. T. Paul, 51 West 49th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


CONTRACTORS 
$500.00 
Fred J. Lauer, Chief Drafts- 
man, c/o A. Bentley & 
Sons Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
$100.00 
Ed. D. LaRue, 53 S. Hermit- 
age Ave., Trenton, N. J. 
D. F. Paddock, Citizens 
Bank Building, W. Palm 
Beach, Fla. 
Fred. M. Heidelberg, 3729 
Bisbee St., El Paso, Tex. 
Chas. H. Brooks, Wood- 
a Bldg., Washington, 


Robert L. White, Lebanon, 
Tenn, 
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TuE DEVELOPMENT OF THE New ENGLAND 
HoMESTEAD 
(Continued from page 308) 


additional space in the attic. This 
type of house has the shallowentry 
common to the lean-to type, and 
the stairway rises to the second 
floor, straight from the door, to a 
landing against the chimney, from 
which it divides into two branches. 

The extension from the original 
single-room, one-story, end-chim- 
ney house with gable roof, made 
necessary by the increased size of 
the families, was vertical, — as in 
the case of the Whitfield house, 
this type being common to Rhode 
Island and occasionally seen also 
in southern Massachusetts, — or 
the house expanded laterally to 
two rooms and vertically to two 
stories. This second method of ex- 
pansion was the more common 
development of the seventeenth- 
and early-eighteenth-century 
houses in both Massachusetts 
and Connecticut. This construc- 
tion places the chimney in the 
middle of the house, still the main 
feature and symbolic of the New 
England home. Sometimes of 
brick and often of stone, this 
chimney is at times pilastered and 
of fine lines, at others, square — 
but always solid and substantial. 
The big chimney, with its huge 
fireplaces, and its suggestion of 
sizzling roasts turning on the spit 
and the oven filled with good 
things, expresses the material 
plenty which followed the priva- 
tions of the pioneers, the essential 
home atmosphere, and suggests 
the picture of the patriarch and 
his numerous children and grand- 
children gathered about the an- 
cestral fireside. 

The bulk of the chimney fills 
most of the centre of the house and 
leaves but a shallow entry in front, 
in which, and against the chimney 
itself, rises the narrow stairway to 
the second floor. Large fireplaces 
on both floors run to the same 
chimney. 

Such a house, with such a typi- 
cal construction, is the John Alden 
house of Duxbury, Massachusetts. 
This house was built in 1653 by 
Jonathan, the third son of John 
and Priscilla Alden. For twelve 
years or thereabouts both parents 
lived here, and both died here; and 
the little chamber off the kitchen 
is that shown as their last resting 
place. John was the youngest of 
the signers of the Mayflower Com- 
pact, and the last to die. This 
house, therefore, is believed to be 
the only house standing actually 
occupied by a Mayflower pilgrim. 

The farm on which the house 
was built was an original grant to 
John Alden, and has remained 
since in the Alden family up to the 


eighth generation of John Aldens. 
It is not likely now to fall into 
alien or unsympathetic hands, 
since it has become the property of 
the Alden kindred, who, each year, 
at the time of the family reunion, 
make their annual pilgrimage from 
all parts of the country to this 
shrine. 

The exterior has been restored, 
as is evident in the illustration, 
but the simplicity of the original 
lines is maintained. 

At a period earlier than that of 
the John Alden house, in Massa- 
chusetts Bay and Connecticut a 
style of building had developed 
for dwellings of a more substantial 
character,—intended for the use of 
a pastor and his family or for the 
larger landowner or military leader 
of a district, — and this style be- 
came well-nigh universal toward 
the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury and the beginning of the 
eighteenth. In this type the 
original one-room house not only 
has expanded laterally to two 
rooms and vertically to twostories, 
but has added a lean-to with an 
additional fireplace, sometimes 
used as a kitchen, and an attic 
above. 

One of the oldest and best pre- 
served of these characteristic 
homes is the John Whipple house 
of Ipswich. In England this house 
would have had _half-timbered 
construction for the walls. The 
overhangs and brackets, which are 
for decoration purely, have their 
origin in medizval England. In 
every line, in fact, the building be- 
speaks its English origin. 

The west end of this old man- 
sion — that is, the left end of the 
south front shown in the first 
photograph — is the oldest. It is 
believed by Mr. Waters, the very 
conservative local historian, to 
have been built before 16038 and to 
be identical with the house of 
John Fawn, to whom the lot was 
originally granted and who dis- 
posed of it in that year, when he 
left to reside in Haverhill. From 
extant records describing the 
methods of building in Ipswich in 
that year, the architectural evi- 
dence is in favor of that date. If 
this surmise be correct, this is one 
of the oldest buildings standing in 
New England. In any case, it may 
safely be concluded that the more 
elaborate east rooms, with their 
carved oak summers and heavy 
girth, providing the moulded over- 
hang shown in the photograph of 
the east end, were added by the 
son, Captain John Whipple, some- 
time between the close of King 
Philip’s War (1677), in which he 
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If You Build or Remodel 


Put the radiators in the walls 
under the windows 


You won’t be content for long with camouflaged, old 
fashioned radiators, Do you know that all the radiation 
you need, to heat any room can be set up under the 
windows in the studding between the wall? 


That is, if you use the 
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| A welded brass radiator 20% 

the size and 20% the weight 
of equal cast iron radiation. 
| 


Because of the unique construction of this radiator, 
they can beset upin practically any shaped space. Thus, 
one can have them under the stair treads, in the walls, 
in corner cupboards, chests or other pieces of furniture, 
in odd shaped corners and in other useless spaces. 


Let us send vou all the 





Your name sent on the coupon will b 
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PART SECTION OF RECESS AND PART ELEVATION OF FRONT 


This Robras 20-20 radiator fits in a recess 334 inches deep and 
equals, in heating capacity, the cast iron radiator pictured above 


[Gast 42na Street 
New York Send me full 
details about 
the ROBRAS 
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Common Chicago Brick, finished with Cabot’s 
Old Virginia White 


James Roy Alien, 


Cabot’ s Old Virginia White 


For Shingles, Stucco or Brickwork 


Old Virginia White is as bright and fresh and clean as new whitewash and more 
durable than paint. It is made by the Cabot Collopaking process, which reduces 
pigments to sub-microscopic fineness so that they penetrate into the surface and will 
not crack or peel. For heavier coating use Cabot’s Double-White. 


Cabot’s Collopakes 


Medium Bodied — for naturally coloring stucco and brickwork and for light coats 
on wood. Cost less than paint, easier to apply, waterproof and lasting. 

Heavy Bodied Greens — Strong, fresh and lively greens, for blinds, doors and trim. 
Pure colors that do not fade or grow dull. 


Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains | 


for color, durability and 


Architect, Chicago 


The Original Shingle Stains, and always the Standard, 
wood-preservation, 


Sample colors and full information sent on request, with name of nearest agent. 
Manufacturing Chemists 


139 Milk St., Boston, Mass. | 


5000 Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago, III. | 
Los Angeles San Francisco Portland | 


Incorporated 
Park Ave., New York Ci 


101 
Philadelphia Kansas City . ee 





Cabot s Heat-Ins ‘Quilt’. Cabot’s Creosote Stained Shingles 


dating and Sound-Deadening ‘ 











L- Kernerator-equipped residence of Mr. Louis Den- 
nig, Pres., St. Louis Independent Packing Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. Klipstein & Rathman, Architects. 








Don't Tolerate the 
Garbage Can Nuisance! 


HE insanitary, foul-smelling garbage can has no 
place in any home — be it modest bungalow or 
pretentious mansion. It is a menace to health, an 
eye-sore to everyone, a work-maker that ever demands 
attention. Banish it forever with the Kernerator. 


kind, as fast as it accumulates, is dropped through a 
handy hopper door in or near the kitchen. Falling to 
the brick combustion chamber, connecting with regu- 
lar chimney in the basement, it quickly air-dries to be 
lighted with a match, then burn of itself without 
fuel or operating cost. 


Not only garbage but tin cans, paper, trash of every sal 


Residence 
models as 
lowas $95 
and the 
masonry 
adds but 
littlemore. 


Over 2,500 architects and contractors have used and 
recommend the Kernerator. Selected for Home 
Owners Institute Model Homes in 30 principal cities. 


Write for booklet “The Sanitary Elimina- 
tion of Garbage and Household Waste”. 


KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 
723 East Water St. Offices in 89 cities Milwaukee, Wis. 


KERNER 


THE CHIMNEY -FED 


‘ 
: 








INCINERATOR 


‘Garbage and Waste Disposal 
without Leaving the Kitchen, 





Tue DEVELOPMENT OF THE NEw ENGLAND 
HoMESTEAD 
(Continued from page 309) 


led a company from Ipswich, and 
his death in 1683. 

The original building, then, was 
the west end, with a chimney 
about where the present chimney 
stands, including the present door 
and stairway. There were but 
two large rooms, possibly divided 
by partitions. The evidence of 
ancient lineage is found in the 
long studs running up the two 
stories from sill to plate, the sec- 
ond-floor joists being supported by 
‘side-bearers’ let into the studs 
and themselves supported by a 
second set of studs. Into these 
studs are mortised two-inch oak 
planks, in the manner of building 
recorded for the earlier date. This 
was the period also of the wooden 
chimney, and it is possible that the 
original chimney was of wood. 

The lean-to, attached to the 
west end only, was undoubt- 
edly added by Elder Whipple to 
provide for the needs of his in- 
creasing family, while, as already 
stated, the additional east half 
with the present chimney was 
erected by his son, the Captain, 
about 1680 — thus completing a 
typical single-chimney, four-room- 
and-lean-to house of the close of 
the eighteenth century. This 
house was appraised by the execu- 
tors of the will of Captain John 
Whipple, with two and a half acres 
of land, kiln, and outhouse, at 
three hundred and thirty pounds 
—a very high valuation for that 
day. 

The Whipple house has been 
restored, but a large part of the 
clapboards are original, showing 
the hand-wrought nails; while the 
window openings and the heavy 
overhangs with brackets are pro- 
vided for in the plan of construc- 
tion. The sweep of the rear roof, 
not clearly shown in the photo- 
graph on account of the interven- 
ing foliage, harmonious 
line to the main roof. The chim- 
ney has that sturdy and 
squareness which is essentially 
characteristic of the Puritan home. 
From every angle the old house, in 
its simplicity and harmony of line, 
is a joy to the eye and expresses a 
like simplicity of thought and up- 
rightness of purpose in its builders. 

As one enters, the stairway to 
the second floor across the shallow 
entry is faced, and the hall or 
kitchen is on the right. In the il- 
lustration the width of the fire- 
place indicates the size of the 
chimney foundation, which pro- 
vides not only for this but for an- 
other fireplace of similar size in 
the parlor. At the right end of this 
fireplace is the brick oven, and to 


adds a 


size 





the right of it is the built-in cup- 
board, an almost invariable ac- 
cessory to these old fireplaces, 
The size of the chimney jamb, 
girts, and summer with its trans- 
verse, is to be noted. These are all 
of oak, hewn and chamfered by 
hand. The walls are paneled. The 
furniture is that of the period, 
even to the tablecloth of domestic 
linen woven on some family hand- 
loom. The table service includes 
the pewter, the old English porce- 
lain, and the curved knives and 
spoons, as forks were not generally 
used until the eighteenth century. 

Mounting the stairs, the room 
on the left is the parlor chamber. 
In this room the illustration shows 
the wide fireplace opening, with its 
simple hand-tooled moulding with- 
out mantel. It was well along in 
the eighteenth century before 
mantels were generally adopted. 
The chamfered summer is here, it 
will be noted, parallel to the 
chimney. The chimney wall is, as 
in practically all the old houses, 
paneled with wide pine boards, 
simply moulded and unpainted. 
The floors also are of similar 
boards, sometimes as wide as 
twenty-four inches. 

This old Whipple house, now 
the home of the Ipswich Historical 
Society, is redolent of memories of 
many generations. The lot on 
which it stands was one of the first 
distributed on the establishment 
of Ipswich in 1634. Next to it was 
the lot of Mr. Denison, the mili- 
tary leader, and later the Major 
General of the colony, on which he 
built his house. The first John 
Whipple was a man of education 
and some property, as the prefix of 
‘Mr.’ to his name, rather than the 
usual title of ‘Goodman,’ indicates. 
He was, from all accounts, a 
leader in all the town’s affairs and 
of an uprightness and piety which 
merited such leadership. He rose 
through all the grades of progress 
in the community, and was in 
turn ‘Freeman,’ deputy to the 
General Court at Boston, and one 
of the selectmen of his town. Dur- 
ing most of this time he was 
deacon also, but his crowning 
honor came in 1658, when he was 
made ruling elder of the church, 
with a seat just a little lower than 
the minister’s. 

In his lifetime he was a close 
friend of all the leaders of his day, 
beloved by all about him, — as in- 
stanced by the frequent references 
to ‘our Deacon,’ — active in af- 
fairs of Church and State, his 
house the meeting place of the 
men and women of the day who 
were laying the foundations of the 
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The HOUSE BEAUTIFUL Announces 


A Small-House Competition 
and Exhibition 


FIRST PRIZE — $1,000.00 





SECOND PRIZE ~— $500.00 





SPECIAL AWARDS ~ $25.00 EACH 





HE House Beautiful is becoming universally known as 

a magazine preéminently devoted to the sponsoring 
and encouraging of good small-house architecture. It has 
published the work of a large number of the best architects 
in the country, and holds its pages always open to well- 
planned houses of a high standard of design. 

To make the House Beautiful further synonymous with 
the best in American domestic architecture, and to discover 
young architects whose houses have not yet been published, 
we propose to hold a competition for 


Photographs of Finished Houses 


which conform to the conditions stated below. 

The houses will be judged by a jury of two competent 
architects and the Editor of the House Beautiful on the 
following points: 

1. Excellence of design 

2. Skill in the use of materials 

3. Economy in the use of space 

The prize photographs and a selected number of others 
will be published in the House Beautiful. For all those chosen 


and convenience of plan 


for publication, except the two prize houses, the Special 
Award of $25.00 will be paid. 

It is planned to include these houses, and as many others 

as may seem desirable, in an 

Exhibition 
which will be displayed ina convenient place in New York City 
and in other large cities throughout the country. 

For the past five years the House Beautiful has had a 
traveling exhibition of Cover Designs, which this year has 
gone as far as the west coast. It has been received each year 
with increasing enthusiasm, and we have had many requests 
for a similar exhibition of house photographs and plans. 
This proposed exhibition of houses will find in every quarter 
of the country a welcoming audience composed of those 
vitally interested in the home. 

We want every architect who has built recently a house 
which comes within the classification specified below, and 
which has not been published in any magazine of national 
scope, to be represented in this competition. 

Read the conditions below, and make your arrangements 
at once to enter. 


CONDITIONS 


The submission of material in the Small-House competition ceill be taken as an acceptance of the conditions as 


1. This competition is open to all architects and architectural designers, and each 
competitor may submit as many houses as he desires. 


2. The house submitted may be of any style and of any material. 


3. It may be of one, two, or three stories, and may contain from five to twelve 
rooms, inclusive. Breakfast-rooms, pantries, baths, dressing-rooms, halls, and 
enclosed porches will not be counted as rooms. 


4. There must be presented: 


a. Three photographs of the house: 
1. General view of the front 
2. Exterior detail 
3. Interior detail 
Iwo of these photographs are to be at least 7 x 9 inches in size, and the third an 
enlargement at least 14 x 18 inches, all to be in sott gray finish. 


b. First- and second-floor plans, drawn in ink at any convenient seale and pochéd, 
with rooms plainly labeled and dimensioned. 

c. Legend giving the following intormation : 

1. Size and orientation of lot 

Composition of tamily 
Special problems that had to be considered 
Material and color of outside walls 
Material and color ot root 
Color of outside trim, doors, and windows 
Location ot house 
8. Name of owner (this is not obligatory) 


2 
3 
4 
5. 
6 
7 


5. These photographs, plans, and legend must all be mounted on National Mat 


Set forth below: 


6. The contestant’s name shall not be put on the mount, bug in the upper right- 
hand corner shall be put a device which shall also be placed on the outside of an 
envelope which must be pasted on the back of the mount. In this envelope shall be 
put the label with the architect's name and address, which, after judgment, will be 
pasted on the mount in the space which should be reserved for it in the upper right- 
hand corner. 


7. On the lowest part of the mount shall be put, in three lines and nicely lettered, 
the inscription, ‘Submitted in the Contest Held by The House Beautiful Publishing 
Corporation. 


8. All photographs and plans entered in this competition and chosen either tor 
publication or exhibition shall remain in our possession until after the exhibition; 
those houses selected for publication (except the two prize designs) shall be 
given the Special Award of $25.00 as noted above. Houses entered in this competi- 
tion must not be submitted to any other magazine until after they are released by 
us. All contestants will be notified of the awards soon after they are made, and 
those whose houses are not selected either for publication or exhibition may with 

draw them by sending the necessary postage. Contestants whose houses are ex- 
hibited will be notified when the exhibitions are over. It they desire, their 
photographs will then be returned to them upon the payment of the necessary 
transportation charges. 


9. In order not to delay the exhibition, and also to ensure better reproductions, 
glossy prints of those photographs to be used in the House Beautiful will be secured 
from the architects. For these prints, at least 7 x 9 inches in size, we will pay $2.00 
each. This payment is additional to the $25.00 Award. Architects whose houses art 
to be published will be asked to furnish a second set of inked plans for publication 


10. All entries should be carefully packed with stiff cardboard for protection, 
and mailed or delivered to the House Competition Editor, The House Beautitul, 





Board No. 272 or a similar heavy mount 30x 40 inches in size and light gray in color. 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass., on or before October 15, 1927. 
Additional cope f this dnnouncement may be p ured upon request 
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TAPANESE 
WALLCOVERINGS 


























Japan, is unsurpassed in beauty and durability 


Grasscloth, the beautiful wall covering from 


The design portrayed above is called Meilan 
lang and embodies much of the grace and 
charny of this artistic country. 

Grasscloth is handwoven from natural grasses 
by the Japanese peasantry. Your decorator will 
show you lovely designs and interesting plain 
and irredescent colourings 


GRASSCLOTH 


Samples will be gladly sent 
on request to 


F. C. DAVIDGE & CO., LIMITED 


28 Wellington St. W., Toronto, Canada 
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NEW YORK 
- LIGHTING FITTINGS 


BRONZES 
ARTISTIC IRONWORK 


LAMPS “iit oxnamedtatios MANTELS 
CLOCKS of Juginatel amd PONSOLES 
LANTERNS Sete ANDIRONS 
TORTHERES “osenlo aph® AQUNTAINS 
APPLIQUES tious Siige’ FIRE TOOLS 
GIRANDOLES 2% “74% BALUSTRADES 
CHANDELIERS ‘ondhip STAIR RAILINGS 


WHEN IN PARIS VISIT OUR, 
Main Satons : 107Rve La Boeri (CHamps Exysées) 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE NEw ENGLAND 
HoMESTEAD 


(Continued from page 310) 


self-governing communities of the 
future. 

The four houses described are 
typical of many other seventeenth- 
century dwellings still standing in 
New England. Many of these old 
mansions have become the prop- 
erty of the descendants of the 
original builder, now grown to an 
and scattered all over the 


army 
country. Each summer these fam- 
ilies, now perhaps of the tenth 


generation, drawn by the common 
interest of their inheritance, re- 
unite at the ancestral fireside. 
The stvle of building represent- 
ed by these primitive houses sur- 
vived in certain parts of New 
England, particularly in the Re- 
public of New Haven, the most 
conservative member of the Con- 
federacv, until the end of the 
eighteenth century. Thus the 
refusal to replace the Gothic by 
the Georgian tradition in building 
was a part of their reluctance to 
accept a more liberal interpreta- 
tion of faith on the part of the fol- 
lowers of John Davenport. 
In| New Hampshire, on 


the 


other hand, — settled under the 
auspices of episcopacy by traders. 
and without religious motive in its 
settlement, — the change to the 
oblong Georgian mansion on the 
model of the English town house 
was in evidence before 1720, as an 
expression of the acceptance by 
the colonists of the new order 
which had swept Europe. 
Varving between the two ex- 
tremes, therefore, the colonists of 
New England, disturbed by but 
little immigration trom the mother 
country after 1040 and shutting 
their doors as far as they could 
against alien infusions from the 
other colonies, developed from 
within until after the Revolution, 
when they joined the migration 
that spread from New York to 
the Pacific Coast. Their passage 
across the continent has been 
marked by the transplanting of 
the principles of self-government 
which have marked their growth 
in New England, and their progress 
has been registered by the repeti- 
tion of the names of the New Eng- 
land towns from which they came. 





VIOLAS IN THE Rock GARDEN 


(Continued from page 257) 


no anxiety from a good strain — 
the offspring, differing among 
themselves, frequently have those 
among them that surpass their 
progenitors. If it is desired to prop- 
agate a particular variety, it is 
necessary to do so by plant divi- 
sion or cuttings —or, in some 
cases, by runners. Seeds are 
usually sown under glass in early 
spring, and bloom may be had the 
same season in the majority of 
cases. Cuttings taken in early 
fall and inserted in gritty soil in a 
cold-frame are ready to carry on 
in the spring following. 

The Violas of the great alpine 
heights have not been largely 
used in cultivation. In America, 
| fear most of them are difficult 
to obtain; though they are better 
known in England and much of 


Europe. The high alpine pansy 
is V. cenisia. High in the Alps 
on the last shingle, close to 


the everlasting snows, it lives in 
spreading colonies, alone or with 
perhaps Androsace alpina and 


Ranunculus glactalis within neigh- 
borly distance. No other Viola 
aspires to its lonely heights, and 
the lovely purple faces, black- 
penciled, and with golden eyes, 
face the great spaces solitary. 
The iron-dark leafage is silky, and 
nestles close to the stones. /. 
cenisia has caused many a heart- 


break in gardens. Perhaps, 
though, the treatment accorded 


it has caused it to suffer one even 
greater. | have never seen it dis- 
plaving signs of temperament 
when placed in a well-made mo- 
raine with an underground flow of 
water. It has been found in lime- 
stone; but it seems more prolific in 
other surroundings, and | should 
not advise lime for it. 

There are varieties of this in 
the Pyrenees; and we have in our 
own high Sierras a somewhat al- 
lied species in V’. nevadensis, with 
pansy faces of violet-blue tinged 
with a reddish note, and with the 
radiating golden eve. /’, centsta 
valderia (not 1’. valderia) is a torm 
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GADDEFRIE’ 





554 Madison Ave., N. W. Corner 55th Street, New York 


Ilustrated —one of 
a pair of English 
Carved Oak Con- 
sole Card Tables. 
Center covered in 
old English Petit 
Point. Exouisite in 
design. 


An exhibition of other in- 
teresting oak bits of fur- 
niture, including Dressers, 
Cupboards, Refectory Tables, 
Gate-Leg Tables, and Old 
- Chests. 





Interior decorating department under the 
personal direction of 

















Lighted Windows 
Gay Young Voices 


Music/. 


and you say to yourself as you 
pass, ‘“‘Some popular boy or 
girl, no doubt!” 


Yes, and why? Because that boy or girl can play the piano well. 
Thoughtful parents provided the opportunity, when their child was 
very young, and now the result is coveled popularity. 


Would you not give your boy or girl this valuable chance to make 
early, and probably lasting, friendships? It is a gift for which they will 
always thank you. 
Music teachers and musicians endorse the Jesse 
French & Sons Piano. A piano of sweetest tone 
quality which remains undiminished through years 
of usage. During our 5! years experience one aim 
has dominated our manufacture of pianos — to 
steadily improve them so as to give the greatest 
piano value at a reasonable price. You will find it to 
your interest to write for our free Descriptive Book- 
let, illustrating each model, and details of our Easy 
Payment Plan. If we have no dealer in your city, we 
can supply you direct. 

JESSE FRENCH & SONS PIANO CO., 


927 G. Ave., Newcastle, Indiana 


* Quality Firsi— 
First Quality” 
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Lay Creo-Dipts over 
old side-walls 


save paint 


O you want to rebeautify 
D your present home—make 
it more livable— more valuable? 
Lay Creo-Dipt Stained Shin- 
gles right over the old side- 
walls. Costs only 3s more than 
re-painting; saves its entire 
cost in paint- -bills alone in the 
first 5 to 7 years. 

Saves fuel, too. Most owners 
estimate from 15% to 25% 
each year. Side-walls of Creo- 
_ add another protection 

gainst winter-cold and sum- 
mer-heat. 

If your old home needs a 
new roof, investigate now the 

sutstanding advantages of 
c reo-Dipt Shingles. They come 

a wide choice of attractive 


.. save fuel 


colors — beautiful variegated 
effects are possible. And being 
straight-grained cedar, thor- 
oughly stained and preserved, 
Creo-Dipts he flat and snug 
under most severe weather. 

Mail the coupon today for 
photographs— many of them 
in color—showing this new 
way of making old homes new. 
Ask too, for photographs of 
actual new homes designed by 
leading architects. A booklet 
of color sugge stions will be sent 
with the pictures. Get the facts 
now before you turn the page. 

Genuine Creo-Dipts,ina 
selection of colors, are carried 
in stock by the leading lumbet 
dealers ev eryvw here. 


CREO-Uir hr 


Stained Shingles 


, 1217 Oliver St.,No. Tona- 


N.Y.) Canada: Creo-Dipt Co., Ltd., 
ink Bldg., Toronto Sales offices 
for portfolio of large-size 

yrap * Creo-Dipt homes, booklet 
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HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD 


THE steadily increasing preference for 
Hey wood- Wakefield reed and fibre fiirni« 


ture is not the result of chance. It has the 


314 


color,charm,and com fortw hich homemak- 


ers desire —at the prices they want to pay. 
HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD 


COMPANY 
Boston, Mais. 
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IT’S THE YOUNGER CROWD THAT SETS THE STANDARD! 


O to the younger 
crowd if you want the 
right word on what to wear 
or drive or smoke. And 
notice, please, that the 
particular cigarette they 
call their own today is one 
that you’ve known very 
well for a very long time. 


FATIMA 
FATS 
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What a whale of a difference just a few cents make! 











VIOLAS IN THE Rock GARDEN 


(Continued from page 312) 


from a lower altitude in the 
Maritime Alps, and while its 
bloom is much more prolific, its 
life is not. | should hesitate to 
recommend it to the general 
garden-maker, though on its own 
mountains it can transform an 
entire stony slope into a shimmer- 
ing mass of purple and soft laven- 
der violet. Probably the best 
constituted of this group is the 
rare 1’. Dubyan ((V. beterophyila’) 
from the Lombardy Alps. The 
flowers are more violet-like, though 
still purple, pansy The 
stems are longer, and it has a 
single taproot. It blooms all 
summer, but seedlings should be 
kept coming on. As long as it has 


faces. 

















VIOLA PEDATIFIDA 


a moraine, it is not likely to give 
trouble. 

Others of this high alpine group 
are V. poetica from Parnassus, /’. 
fragrans from Crete, V. nummutlar- 
taefolia from Corsica, and V. 
alpina from the Eastern Alps 
and Transylvania. With the ex- 
ception of this last, | do not be- 
lieve it would be wise to try these 
in anything except the moraine. 
V. alpina will make its little 
tuffets ‘in a friable but rich soil 
mixed with peat or leaf mould 
and limestone chips. A little sand 
and some well-rotted cow manure 
may be added. A west exposure 
is better; in any case do not leave 
it to an all-day sun, and see that 
it has moisture through dry spells. 
The blooms seem to partake both 
of the violet and the pansy in their 
form. They are a rich purple 
with a white eye. 

Having spoken now of those 
that sit beyond the clouds in the 
high haunts of the ancient Olym- 
pian gods, it is perhaps less poetic, 
but more practical, to consider 
the more earthy dwellers for our 
lowland gardens. The subalpine 
group gives us some real treasures: 
V. Beckwithit from our own coast 
ranges of Oregon and California, 


and I’. erectifolia from Colorado; 
V’. biflora from the Alps. Then 
there are, from the garden stand- 
point, three of the most important 
species that grow — because of 
the tremendous influence they 
have had in building up our strains 
of tufted pansies and other garden 
hybrids. These are V. calcarata, 
V. cornuta, and V. gracilis. The 
Varieties of these are legion, as 
thev hybridize most readily, self- 
seed, and carry on without further 
aid. The dealers have also put 
forward many named varieties. 

V’. calcarata is often called the 
‘alpine pansy’ in distinction from 
V’. cenisia, the ‘high alpine pansy,’ 
and is found on the high grassy 
slopes all through the Alps. In 
June these places, as far as the 
eve can reach, are veiled in its 
soft films of gold and lavender 
and purple, broken here and there 
by splotches of azure Gentiana 
verna and the deeper indigo of 
Gentiana latifolia. \n cultivation, 
lV’. calcarata is hardily vigorous in 
any rich open soil, provided it has 
sufficient moisture. It also strikes 
easily from cuttings. 

V’. cornuta is the horned violet. 
It comes to us from the Pyrenees, 
and was crossed with /V’. tricolor 
to give us our race of tufted 
pansies. The type is rather ramp- 
ant and is good for clothing poor 
places. -’. cornuta, var. Papilio 
(not V. papilionacea, the butterfly 
Violet) is a large-flowered garden 
form often called the ‘butterfly 
tufted pansy’; and V.. cornuta, 
var. George Wermig is of a much 
darker violet shade. V’. cornuta 
has been much crossed with V/. 
gracilis, to our lasting enrichment. 

V. gracilis is closely allied to 
both |”. calcarata and V. cornuta. 
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ISS POWER’'S book, ‘The tion to the classic mode of composi- 
with the the University of Illinois. 


Smaller American House,"’ is an tion. While a few betray classic 
0 igor valuable addition to that affinities and derivations more or less 
body of ‘‘small house’ literature pronounced, the romantic ty pes 
which commands a perennial and exhibit a rich variety of provenance. 
increasing interest. 





tion, the Furnace Manufactur- 
er and the Dealer that your 
system will “deliver 70° of 
heat to every room with 

sub-zero weather out- 
side.” Only from 

“Code” dealers can 
scientific “Code” 


Note—This triangular, orange 
and black symbol designates 
the progressive furnace in- 
staller in your town whose 
installations are made in 
conformity with the 
“StandardCode” and 
carry the triple 











Some are plainly inspired by early 
American precedents that prevailed 
before the classic influence 
itself appreciably felt in architecture, 
some are clearly reminiscent of 
French provincial manners or tra- 


Thanks to carefully chosen illus- 
trations which, along with the plans, 
give the principal facts in each case, 
the houses speak for themselves and 
often in a way more direct than could 
be done by written description or 








criticism. 


_ It is significant that a great ma- 
jority of the houses illustrated in this 
book belong in the category of the 
“romantic’’ school in contradistinc- 


ditional British prototypes, and the 
Spanish strain is evident in more 
than one dwelling built to meet the 
conditions of California climate and 
environment THE ARCHITECTUR AL 
ForuM. 


100 pages, 8% x 11, with photographs and plans of 55 houses, 
ranging in price from $18,000 to $25,000. Price $3.10 postpaid 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY BOOKSHOP, 8 Arlington St., Boston 


Gentlemen: Enclosed tind $3.10. Send The Smaller American House to 


Na Me 


fdidress 


1.B. 9-27 


made | 















installations be 


endorsement of 
obtained. 


this Associa- 


FRESH AIR 


|'NATIONAL WARM AIR HEATING 
and VENTILATING ASSOCIATION 


39 E. LONG STREET COLUMBUS, OHIO 


National Warm Air Heating & Ventilating Association. 
39 E. Long Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


Kindly mail a copy of your booklet on home heating, | 




















Send us your name and we'll 
send you free of charge an in- 
teresting booklet of valuable 
facts about home heating 


Name.-.- 
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VIOLAS IN THE Rock GARDEN 


(Continued from page 314) 


It grows in the mountains of 
Asia and Macedonia. IV’. gracilts 
is a neater plant, and its flowers 
are larger and more prolifically 
borne. Thev are of a dark velvety 
purple on their native slopes — 
though occasionally a vellow ap- 
pears, and they often vary to 
violet. Any light, rich, open soil 
will do. There are three good 
varieties of this: Purple Robe, 
Archie Grant, and Lord Nelson. 

V. biflora seeks the cool, shad- 
owy hiding places in the Alps, 
belonging to the mountain forests. 
Its golden flowers are carried in 
pairs. A cool pocket with a moist 
and gritty soil is best. 

I. Beckwithii is my favorite of 
this subalpine group, though | 
must admit a possible influence 
by an especial tenderness for the 
plants of our own high mountain 


market. The majority of the I’. 
canina Varieties are found in bogs 
or damp meadows. 

V. nephrophylla, with large rich 
violets, is another moisture lover, 
This is found in cold mossy bogs 
and along streams and lakes from 
Newfoundland to British Colum- 
bia, as well as in the mountains 
of California, so it mav be trusted 
for considerable hardihood, pro- 
vided it is given a situation to its 
liking. 

V. cucullata is the blue marsh 
violet, and is rather closely allied 
to I’. papilionacea, which is called 
the butterfly violet. The blue- 
and-white form of this latter is 
known as the Confederate violet. 
IV’. sororia is another native that 
belongs to this group, and bears 
many purple violets. These are 
all Violas for moist places with 





Iced tea requires the same care in 
brewing as hot tea, which means a 
Hall China Teapot. Correct service 
again suggests a Hall Decorated 


some shade, and might be used 
either near the rock-garden pool 
or among the ferns. They are 


ranges. The two upper petals are 
deep purple, and the three lower 
a soft lilac that often approaches 





Teapot, from which the tea is 
poured into the ice-filled glass. 


THE HALL CHINA COMPANY 


Dept. B, Eat Liverpool, Ohio 


— 
° tee@eten 
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Send 10e tstamps 
or coin) for beau- 
tiful illustrated 
porttolio B-97, 
showing selection 
ot carly American 
reproductions in 
Mahogany or Ma- 
Also Banjo 


ocks, 


alic 


} 
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This Unusual 
TEA-WAGON 


Direct to You— $27.50 


not readily scratch, nor show white marks. 





You can order 
from us with ab- 
solute assurance 
Every Winthrop 
reproduction is 
guaranteed ex- 
ac tly as repre- 
sented, and de- 
livered in perfect 
condition. 


This charming and distinctive Tea-Wagon, with re- 
mov able glass tray, drop handle and special sily er 
drawer, is graceful and beautiful, as well as useful. 
Leaves open up to size 25 x 36”. Drops, leaves and 
trays are of solid mahogany. The lacquer finish will 








very close to white. The six-inch 
stems hold them well above the 
bold, deeply cut foliage. The 
nurseries, too, have recognized 
the beauty of this, and it may be 
obtained more readily than many 
of its neighbors. |’. Hallii is also 
found in the same district, and is 
another bicolor with the two upper 
petals dark violet and the three 
lower yellow, sometimes cream. 
V. ocellata is a beautiful creamy 
white, veined and tinted purple. 

V. lutea is the delicate little 
mountain pansv of England. It 
has had a large share in building 
up our bedding Violas, and to a 
sturdy hardihood links an 
extremely long season of bloom. 
The tvpe itself is charming in the 
rock garden. 

There are not many pink Violas 
in nature, so that even without 
its massed habit and all-summer 
bloom we should notice I’. bos- 
niaca for its clear and brilliant 
pink. It seems to do well in any 
light good soil, though I have 
heard complaints that it some- 
times behaves as an annual, 
though a conservative self-sower. 

I’. canina is another European 
species whose name has been 
more or less taken in vain. Its 
variety elatior has particularly 
large violet-like flowers, usually 
of a clear light blue, though in 
some places varving to_ soft 
lavender. It is rather bushy in 
form and attains a height of some 
twelve inches, self-sowing  suffi- 
ciently to need considerable space. 
This is listed as ‘]’. elatior.” V. 


also 


rampant species, and should be 
so considered in planting. V’. blanda 
is a fragrant white-flowered na- 
tive that will also appreciate 
moisture and shade. 

For its delicious fragrance we 
must provide guest space for V. 
odorata, the parent that has en- 
tailed this quality to the florist’s 
violets. This is listed as ‘V. cali- 


fornica’ on the Pacific Coast, but 


seems to be the same as the Euro- 
pean sweet violet. There are many 
forms of this, the majority rather 
rampant or else pertaining too 
much to the florist for great free- 
dom in the rock garden. There 
is a smaller yellow form of this, 
V’. sulfurea, suitable for a shady 
and not too valued niche. It has a 
preference for rich soil. The type 
is deep violet in color. 

V. Nuttallii is one of the finest 
vellow violets from northern prai- 
ries. The yellow petals usually 
carry a reverse of deep purple. 
I’. vallicola (‘V. physalodes’) has 
larger golden violets veined with 
purple, and comes from cool 
moist spots in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

The finest yellow | know is V’. 
pedunculata from California. It is 
a gold to orange vellow, with a 
mahogany brown reverse on the 
two upper petals. The flowers are 
fully an inch across, and are borne 
on seven-inch stems well above 
the leaves. This will need a shel- 
tered warm place in a soil that Is 
both light and rich. 

Il. pedata, the birdsfoot violet, 
is a native from Massachusetts 


Po ok EY ae eae ee ee ee eee 


and Minnesota to Florida. It 
grows freely in the wild, but has 


Falconeri is a form of J’. canina 


unusually interesting and : P 
from the Himalavas. It has 


ped you, freight a fu for We have an 
$27.50. You may remit in full, or we wiil profitable proposition for representative 





' ) D. on receipt of 0 deposit mn varic omm es. Write for detat . : : j 
oS ee eee a eR OROS SI EN e  T larger and finer flowers, but | very — not alwavs taken kindly to cultr 7 
} ; ’ : bt if it is ve ve -Vation. believe, though, we 6 
Winthrop Furniture Co. much doubt if it is vet on the ition. | believe uy 
424 Park Square Building Boston, Mass. ; 
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Made in hand-made moulds 
same as were Jefferson's 
bricks at Monticello and 
those at Mount Vernon. 


HEY have all the hand-made 

charm of the old bricks of 
Virginia’s Colonial days. 

. 

There’s a something about them: 
let’s call it time-tonings; that 
produces an effect of delightful 
age-oldness. 


Their edges are softened, as 
were all Virginia old hand-made 
bricks. No two are the same 
shape. Some are even a bit bulgy. 


Old Virginia Brick Co. 


Salem, Virginia 
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Old Virginia Brick 
Made Way Down 
In Old Dirginy 






= 3 

=) 

= 

” 

lakes 21 days to make 
them. Moulds are made 
of Cherry. Brick mate- 


rial is mined from Blue 
Ridge Mountains, 


Others have crazings. And as 
for colors — well, they are just 
Old Virginia brick colors. Colors 
that are as harmonious for fire- 
places as for residences. Their 
faces have an almost velvet-like 
surface, caused by the special 
river bottom sand used in the 
moulds. 


Send at once for printed matter 
and information about the unique 
Brick-Kit we send you. 









Something NEW... 


z in Oil Burners 











Attractive home, attrac- 
tively heated — Owner, 


Hans Buerk, 234 Hig 





Greater Simplicity+ "®:%° 
More Dependable 


The Rexoil Automatic is a new departure in oil burner 
design. \ compact, single unit of such dependability that 
in a house closed up last winter non-freezing temperature 
Was maintained without attention except for the oil supply 
man to read the gauge at grade entrance and keep the 











Before You Do 








The Atlantic Monthly Company 


4 Your Fall Planting This Year 7 
Be Sure to Order 
The House Beautiful Gardening Manual 
Price $4.00 


8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


tank tilled. 


Rexoil can be installed easily on any type of hot air fur- 
| nace, steam or hot water vapor boiler. One size for dealer to 
| handle. Simple valve adjustment for changing require- 
ments. 
| 
| 


Read This Letter: 


Your oil burning equipment installed in my residence 
ind applied with a Style “A American Radiator 
leat Machine, is satisfactory. . . . My equipment 
ias splendidly stood the test of zero weather and I am 
ready to recommend your burner and your service, and 
would be glad to have you use my outfit for demonstra- 
n purpose if you would so desire.” 

Cordially yours, 


HANs BUERK. 


Write for description and prices. Investigate this oil 
burner before you install. If we have no dealer in your 
locality, we will gladly supply vou through vour heating 

contractor. Name of architect and heating contractor 
appreciated. REtr-REXOIL, INc., 52 E. North St., Buffalo, 


Dealers — Write for Selling Plan 


Automatic 


REXOIL 








| THE CHOICE OF MEN WHO KNOW 
REIF-REXOIL, Inc. H.B 
52 E. North St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 
Kindly send full details and prices of your Oil Burner. 
Vame 
tddres 
i 
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FFB DIAMOND VELVET has a fibre 
bearing at the top of the socket where the 
load rests—and at the bottom where side 
strain is encountered. Outwears any other 
form of bearing. Fitted with Feltoid wheels 
to insure against marring and gouging. 











The very particular housekeeper 
has learned through bitter ex- 
perience that casters, not price, 
determine the life span of fur- 
niture. 


When furniture rolls and turns 
easily—smoothly—quietly—as 
it always does on Bassicks— 
there is no strain on furniture 
—or floors. Thus does house- 
cleaning lose much of its terror. 


On good furniture—in good 
hardware stores—you will al- 
ways find Bassicks. 


The Bassick Co. 
@ Division of Stewart Warner 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN 


For thirty-one years leading makers of Better 
Casters for home, office, hospital, hotel, ware- 
house and factory 


é Casters 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 














THE HOUSE 


BEAUTIFUL 





VioLas IN THE Rock GARDEN 
(Continued from pag? 310) 





TO THE RIGHT IS A TUFTED PANSY SHOWING A STRONG STRAIN OF 
VIOLA TRICOLOR IN BOTH SHAPE AND COLORING. TO THE LEFT IS 
A RAYLESS WHITE 


are beginning to better realize its 
needs, which call for more acid 
than would generally be thought 
from the sandy soil in which it is 
found. We mix rotted hemlock 
or fir needles with the sand for it, 
here on the Pacific Coast. I be- 
lieve oak leaves would be equally 
good in those sections where they 
abound. Do not lime the soil. 
I’. pedata is a bicolor, the three 
lower petals being pale lilac, and 
the two upper dark violet. 

In treating of Violas for the 
rock garden, | have clung rather 
closely to the wildings. The 
florist has given us some marvel- 
ous hybrids, but his giant ruffled 
pansies and highly cultivated 
violets seem too sophisticated for 
the average rock garden; though 


at times the rockwork is almost 
a continuation of the house, and, 
with a setting so frankly artificial, 
I cannot see that artifice is out of 
place in the plants themselves. 
Without going to such far ex- 
tremes we can find much good 
material among the nurservman’s 
hybrids. Jersev Gem Viola makes 
a thick mat of growth and carries 
long-stemmed, rich dark violet- 
colored blooms from April until 
snow, if planted in a sunny posi- 
tion. While it is largely used for 
bedding, it is also suitable in the 
rock garden that is not confin- 
ed to more diminutive blooms. 
Some of the older and smaller 
forms of the garden pansies look 
very lovely and cheery nodding 
their faces from some rocky niche. 


Tue GENTLE ART OF Wax MODELING 
(Continued from page 259) 


to vary his method of modeling 
and coloring. Some built up their 
figures bit by bit; others are hol- 
low and translucent, made of the 
sheerest of wax sheets. Alles- 
sandro Abondio, the celebrated 
Milanese artist, used this method, 
as my three rare portraits by him 
testify. 

After hours of careful work I un- 
framed, without breaking the seals 
of the Medici family which held 
the frame together, a pure white 
wax medallion of the Virgin, to 
find the seal of Innocent XII on 
the back, with the date 1692. 
This medallion is surrounded by 
exquisite gold paper scrollwork 


on a painted scarlet background, 
together with bits of bone and 
hair and cloth, saintly relics of 
bygone days. Another seal is of 
Pope Clement, with the date 
16075. ‘These I believe were made 
of the ends of blessed candles. 

It is most unfortunate that so 
many beautiful waxes were un- 
signed. Costume and style fix 
their period. Very often one signed 
Wax serves to prove the modeler of 
others, for into these models, as 
in other works of art, the artist 
put certain distinctive touches re- 
flecting his personality as well as 
his peculiarities of method. The 
washing of an old frame and cover- 














Oh! Its this 
Ozite Cushion 
that makes your rug 

SO soft: vere 


T'S REALLY unbelievable what a differ- 
ence Ozite Cushion makes! It’s so soft, 
so vielding, so luxurious underfoot that it 
adds a new note of comfort and charm t 


| your home. And what is more, Ozite is the 


wisest economy — it more than repays it 
own small cost by doubling the life of yur 
russ! Your dealer will gladly send a cushio' 
up ‘‘on trial.’’ Ozite is guaranteed uncon- 
ditionally. We know you'll want Ozite 
under every rug in your home! 


CLINTON CARPET COMPANY 
New York Chicago Los Angeles 
American Hair Felt Co., Mfrs. 


Ozite 


Rug Cushion 


Osite Rug Cushions are overcast and taped on all edge 
Osite is made of sterilised hair — the only rug cushie' 
that is 


“osonised.” It is everlastingly moth-pro 
Patented September 9, 1924. 


Clinton Carpet Company HB9-27 
130 N. Wells St., Chicago 

ease send me _ your free 
booklet, “The Proper Care ot 
Rugs and Carpets,” and small 
sample of Ozite. 
Name 
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Make Your Bathroom Glitter 


A shabby seat unquestionably makes the whole bath- 
room look neglected and run down. And certainly this 
is the last room in the house which should reflect care- 





You will be pleased to see how a Stasco seat changes 
the whole tone of the room. The glistening all-white 
seat with Ivory (Sheet Pyralin Covered) Finish creates a 
spic and span atmosphere—a room you will be proud of. 


Stasco seats are not expensive—they are easy to clean 
and guaranteed 5 years against cracking, peeling or dis- 


Ask your plumber about them today 


STANDARD TANK & SEAT COMPANY 
Camden, New Jersey 


SEPTEMBER 


























LJPLANDsS 


By Mary Ellen Chase 


MSs CHASE, now Associate Professor of English 
at Smith College, is a native of the Maine about 


which she writes so understandingly, and a descendent 


of sea-faring people, captains of sailing vessels to 


foreign ports. She has degrees from the Universities 


of Maine and Minnesota, and has studied in Germany. 


Her short stories have been published in leading maga- 


zines and she is the author of “‘Mary Christmas."’ 


LONG the rough coast and in 
the upland pastures of North 
Dorset, Maine, three figures strug- 
gle to work out their own destinies. 
Colin, poet and dreamer, studies for 
the Catholic priesthood; Jarvis, 
longing to get away, finds release in 
love and death; Martha, torn by her 
affection for the two men, escapes, 
but at a crisis in her life writes to 
Jarvis’ mother: ‘‘I should like to 
come home now. I am not afraid of 
North Dorset.” 


With the courage of her own per- 
ception of beauty, Miss Chase has 
told a simple romance of first love 
and birth and death. A native of 
Maine and a jealous lover of its 
landscape and its people, she knows 
the psychology of minds which must 
struggle against narrow and hard 
environment, knows their religious 
vagaries, their habits of silence and 
repression. In ‘‘Uplands’’ her 
knowledge is written into pages of 
intense beauty 


$2.10 postpaid from 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY BOOKSHOP 


8 ARLINGTON ST. 


BOSTON , MASSACHUSETTS 
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Renew the Slender Beauty and 
Glorious Health of Youth 


cAn Easy New Way 


ANISH tedious dieting and exhausting exer- 
B cises. With the Battle Creek “Health 
Builder,” a scientific appliance perfected by an 
eminent physician, you can now exercise and 
massage your entire body im an enjoyable new 
way—without effort on your part. Youthful 
health and beauty are now within reach. 


Vivienne Segal, star of “The Desert Song”, 
New York Musical Comedy success, uses the 
“Health Builder”. She says: “I have never 
found anything that did as much to keep me 
in the ‘pink’ of physical condition as your 
Health Builder does.” 


Thousands now use this safe, natural method. 
Fifteen minutes daily of gentle, soothing 
vibratory massage and exercise, right in your 
own home, stimulates the circulation, tones 
up the muscles, aids digestion and elimination, 
and reduces weight m any part of the body you 
desire. Social leaders, stage celebrities, busi- 
ness men and women of all ages are enthu- 
siastic about this effortless new method. 


Keep physically fit—radiantly healthy. Write 
for “Health and Beauty in Fifteen Minutes 
a Day™, a FREE book showing how the Battle 
Creek “Health Builder” is bringing new health 
and beauty to thousands. 


SANITARIUM EQUIPMENT CO. 


Room 0-2425 











A 
beautiful 


Entrance 


lends charm 
to any 
home 


UILDING a home is such a 

wonderful experience — if the 
result is beautiful and charming. 
Yet many home builders just miss 
this beauty. And the reason can 
often be found in faulty entrance 
design. 
An entrance can be either a hap- 
hazard affair or a work of art. 
Years of specialization have quali- 
fied Hartmann-Sanders to grace 


Battle Creek, Mich. 
































your home with an entrance that 
will lend added dignity and dis- 
tinction. 


Write for free catalog M-52 of 
model entrances. Or send joc for 
additional catalog M-34 of pergolas 
and garden equipment. Hartmann- 
Sanders Co., 2163 Elston Avenue, 
Chicago, Eastern Office and Show- 
room: 6 East 39th Street, New 
York City. 


HARTMANN*‘SANDERS 


Pergolas 
Rose Arbors 


Colonial Entrances 
Garden Equipment 


Koll 
Columns 
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Laminated, alternating-grain 
hardwood interior gives 
tremendous strength to the 
Brunswick White Seat. 


A New Kind of 
White Seat 


—note its construction 


ee we have put into a white seat 
the same inner construction as has 
made our Whale-bone-ite Seat world- 
famous and led to its use in 90% of all 
modern buildings, schools and hospitals. 


The Brunswick White Seat has a china- 
like surface of the utmost beauty. This 
gleaming surface covers an interior of al- 
ternating-grain layers of hardwood . . - 
exactly the same interior which in the 
Whale-bone-ite Seat haswontheendorse- 
ment of architects everywhere. 


Thus, at low cost, the Brunswick White 
Seat offers you long wear plus unique 
beauty. The white of this new Brunswick 
Seat matches exactly the white of your 
bathroom fixtures. A very important 
point if your all-white bathroom is to 
look attractive. 


We guarantee the Brunswick White 
Seat for five years. Its cost is low. Tell 
your plumber to install it in your home. 


Booklet 


Free 


Send today for 
booklet pictur- 
ing the Bruns- 
wick White Seat 
and modern 
bathrooms. 





TheBrunswick 
WHITE SEAT 


THE BRUNSWICK- BALKE-COLLENDER 
COMPANY 


— FILL 1N, CLIP, AN — 
iz D MAIL ”* 


| Dept. 121, Seat Division | 

THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE- 

CCLLENDER CO. | 

623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago | 

Please send booxlet showing the Brunswick 

White Seat. | 
| 
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Tue GENTLE ART OF Wax MODELING 
(Continued from page 318) 


ing the back with shellac brought 
to light the signature of Caspar 
Hardy, Prebendary of the Cologne 
Cathedral, which identified three 
of my finest waxes — as also the 
charming wax among the Clyde 
Fitch waxes in the Metropolitan 
by this greatest of German model- 
ers. I have also a round wax of a 
cleric by his clever pupil Hagbolt 
(1775-1825). Hardy’s figure of an 
emaciated man in a death agony 
is highly reminiscent of the Dying 
Socrates or Voltaire of Curtius, 
uncle of the talented Madame 
Tussaud, and may possibly be a 
copy. 

In passing, it may be mentioned 
that, though the popular figures 
and groups of Madame Tussaud’s 
Waxworks were startlingly life- 
like, they had little or no artistic 
value. They were made in moulds, 
and were produced in great haste 
to meet the demand of the public 
for waxen details of the latest 
crime or notable event. Histori- 
cally they were immensely in- 
teresting, having their beginning 
during the period of the French 
Revolution and their end only 
last year, when the exhibition 
was destroyed by fire. England 
mourned this passing of an old 
national institution, and those 
who were accustomed to sate a 
morbid curiosity must have felt 
sorely the loss of the exhibition’s 
‘Chamber of Horrors.’ 

The French and Germans had 
each a distinct school of artists 
who worked in wax, but neither 
ever reached the excellence of the 
Italian. 

During the Middle Ages the 
necromancers made constant use 
of figures in wax for their bewitch- 
ments — fashioning, for the use of 
their black magic, grotesque and 
horrible images, dressed with real 
clothing and hair, even a drop of 
blood of the victim, to make their 
art more real; and disappointed 
maidens visited their wrath on 
the images of their unrequited 
loves by sticking pins and even 
daggers in lifelike figures of wax. 
But these are far from the dainty, 
subtly beautiful jeweled medal- 
lions so sought after and admired. 

My ‘Cavalier’ of the period of 
Charles II is one of the finest ex- 
amples of wax modeling, and is of 
special interest to any student of 
the costumes of that gayly ac- 
coutered period. The gallant little 
gentleman sits astride a marvel- 
ously sculptured horse, his long 
brown curls flowing from beneath 
the broad brim of a three-plumed 
hat. His coat and breeches are 
elaborately braided, his high- 
topped suede boots of exquisite 


shape and texture. From his side 
hangs a delicately wrought silver 
sword. The mane and tail of the 
horse, the hair and plumes of the 
Cavalier, point to the remarkable 
skill and patience of the modeler, 
for only the closest examination 
discloses that these details are of 
wax. This wax is dated 1643. 

A fine Italian wax of Maria 
Batista, highly enriched in color 
and jeweled, discloses the facts that 
she was born in 1644, married at 
the tender age of eleven, and died 
in 1724. She was the daughter of 
Amadeus of Savoy. 

The Russian family groups, as 
also the Flemish Gentleman and 
Lady, are charming waxes; all 
four of these have real velvets and 
brocades to enhance them. 

In England many portraits and 
allegorical subjects were done by 
Flaxman. Peter Rouw was one of 
England’s best artists, as were also 
S. Percy, who worked in pink wax 
with delicate chiseling, and Lucas, 
and T. R. Poole, who was medal- 
lion modeler to His Highness, the 
Prince of Wales, in the early 
nineteenth century. Poole’s waxes 
are all beautifully detailed and ap- 
pealing. Lucas worked entirely in 
white, with brown wax_ back- 
grounds, and his waxes are of great 
beauty. 

During the late eighteenth cen- 
tury, in both England and Amer- 
ica, there was an immense vogue 
for wax portraiture. It was due 
perhaps to the limited means of 
people suffering the stress of the 
Revolution. Oils were expensive. 
It was cheap and satisfactory to 
have one’s likeness taken in wax. 
The fluency and plastic amiability 
of the medium appealed to all 
artists, who found it responsive to 
the most evanescent expression 
of the sitter’s face. A model could 
be made by skilled touch of 
thumbs and forefingers, and copies 
made to be distributed among 
friends and families, as we now 
give our photographs. The arrival 
of the daguerreotype ousted the 
popularity of wax, and put into its 
place the rigid, unnatural poses of 
persons who, when faced with a 
camera’s cold impersonal eye, are 
stricken at once into a frozen im- 
mobility of countenance. 

It is highly fortunate then that 
there still remain some of the 
strikingly lifelike portraits of one 
of the most celebrated of American 
modelers, Patience Lovell Wright. 
In my collection is her delightful 
portrait of Thomas Hutchinson, 
Colonial governor of Massachu- 
setts. Bewigged and impressive as 
he is, there is yet to be caught, in 
his amused eye and in the hint of 
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Hot weather demands 
this precaution 


NATURALLY in summer, many 
household tasks are done less 
often. But nobody neglects 
keeping the closet bowl spot- 
lessly white. 

Sprinkle Sani-Flush into the 
bowl, follow directions on the 
can, then flush. Every stain, 
mark and incrustation is gone. 
The hidden, unhealthful trap is 
purified. Harmless to plumb- 
ing connections. Use Sani- 
Flush more freely in summer. 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch- 
top can at your grocery, drug 
or hardware store; or send 25c 
for full-sized can. 30c in Far 
West. 35c in Canada. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring _ 


Canton, Ohio 











ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY 


**You have certainly given us some 
valuable articles during 1926.” — 
from New York City. 


| ‘When one pays out a check will- 
ingly, gladly, it means there must 
be a very satisfactory reason to cause 
such enthusiasm. That is my atti- 
tude toward the annual renewal of 
the Atlantic Monthly. It never grows 
stale or unprofitable to the eager 
readers of the Griffin family.” — 
from Cleveland, Ohio. 


“Think you are better than ever, 
especially with the fine business 
articles.’” — from San Antonio, Texas. 


“I enclose my subscription for 1927. 
Could I, I'd make it for ten years, 
transferring it in my will to a for- 
tunate heir in case of my death.’ — 
from Monrovia, California. 


40 cents a copy —$4.00 a year | 


—— 


8 Arlington St., Boston, Massachusetts 
=— 
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A truly English 
atrance trimmed with 
the McKinney Warwick 
design and door studs 
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Che i lawestal 
entrance handle 
set showing the 
beauty of line 
which wecalees this 
frece so appealing 
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MCKINNEY 


FORGED IRON 


At only a fraction of the expense 
and trouble of having designs 
made-to-order, genuine Forged 
Iron Hardware by McKinney 
now provides perfect counterparts 
of the sturdy, rugged pieces of 
forged iron produced by master 
a in days long since gone. 
McKinney Forged Tron is au- 
thentic of the best of all periods. 
It is available in all essential 
pieces for outfitting a house com- 
plete; hinge straps, handle sets, 
knockers, latches, etc., all rust 
proof and ready for immediate 


y 3 y 


application. y ba 7” = 


Builders’ Hardware Merchants 
carry McKinney Forged Tron 
Hardware in Stock. Send for 
Beautiful Free Brochure present-~ 
ing twelve studies suggesting ap- 
propriate settings. Me inney 
Manufacturing Company, Makers 
of McKinney Hinges, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Offices: New York, Balti- 
more, Chicago, San Francisco, 
y ¥ 9 


To ronto, Mon treal. 
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é 


McKinney Mfg. Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Forge Division: 


items I have chee ed: 
Os plates showing details of lanterns 
0 Brochure on Forged Iron Hardware 
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Please send me, without obligation, the I 
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a smile on his lips, the possibility 
that one of the versatile Mrs. 
Wright’s bon mots had touched 
his humor. Mrs. Wright, who was 
born in 1725 and lived in Borden- 
town, New Jersey, had discovered 
her aptitude for modeling by mak- 
ing mischievous likenesses of her 
friends from bits of candle ends, 
bread dough, or caked mud. 
Widowed, with three children to 
support, she turned her cleverness 
to account, and in 1772 she went 
to England to give her popularity 
as a maker of wax portraits wider 
scope. There she drew to her 
house all the social and political 
leaders of her day, not merely in 
recognition of her art, but because 
of the great fascination of her 
startling personality. With the 
King and Queen she was on inti- 
mate terms,—it is said she 
called them by their first names, 
— but her ardent sympathies with 
the Colonists led her to pass on 
many of the royal confidences to 
her friend Benjamin Franklin, a 
bit of espionage which eventually 
led her into personal difficulties 
with the King. 

The late Dr. Richard Harte, of 
Philadelphia, owned one of the 
famous reliefs of George Washing- 
ton, which she was believed to 
have modeled from life. However, 
letters of her own and of Washing- 
ton’s prove that the wonderful 
likeness of the first President was 
modeled from a clay bust executed 
by her son, Joseph Wright, a dis- 
tinguished artist and the designer 
of the first American coins. 

One of my most beautiful waxes 
is a miniature of a boy, exquisitely 
carved in pure white by Robert 
Ball-Hughes, sculptor of the figure 
of Daniel Webster which stands 
to-day in Central Park, New York 
City. Ball-Hughes was born in 
London in 1806 and died in Boston 
in 1868. He came to this country 
an impoverished youth, with not 
even enough money to buy clay. 
With cast-off candle ends he did 
his first modeling, a subterfuge 
which undoubtedly manifested to 
him the great effectiveness of 
working his figures in pure white. 
Such Ball-Hughes waxes as remain 


to us to-day are as pure in their 
whiteness as though time had not 
touched them, due to the secret 
process of hardening them (did he 
use soap?) and preserving their 
color which was his own discovery 
and died with him. Ranschner, 
Miller, Powers, Valaperta, are 
other names of importance. Scat- 
tered examples of their work are 
cherished possessions in the homes 
of the subjects’ descendants. 

Nearly a hundred years, if not 
more, have elapsed since wax 
modeling enjoyed popularity in 
this country. With the char- 
acteristic demand of modern times 
for speed and mechanical perfec- 
tion we have accepted the camera 
as the best and cheapest means of 
recording our features. Yet there 
are signs on the horizon of art 
that the charming wax miniature 
may again become popular. In 
New York City two young artists 
of ability have given enthusiastic 
study to wax modeling. Miss 
Ethel Frances Mundy and Miss 
Ruth Burke have created much 
interest in the lovely examples of 
their own work exhibited from 
time to time, and have been very 
successful as wax miniature artists. 
Miss Burke has achieved most in- 
teresting effects by mounting her 
waxes on variously colored enam- 
els, and enriching them with jew- 
els, as did the Italians centuries 
ago. Miss Mundy uses wax back- 
grounds with her exquisite effect 
of color, more modern in feeling 
and individuality. 

With the ever-increasing inter- 
est in things old and rare, | trust 
more of these dainty works of art 
may be discovered and brought 
out from their attic hiding places 
to take their place of importance 
in the world. The Carnegie Mu- 
seum in Pittsburgh houses a most 
beautiful collection loaned by Mr. 
Depuy; and the Reverend Mr. 
Morse, of West Newbury, Massa- 
chusetts, has a worthy collection. 
The pursuit, albeit an elusive one 
with many a pitfall to the unwary, 
is an enchanting pastime, bringing 
a joy and thrill that only a true 
collector or lover of the beautiful 
can know and appreciate. 
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birch interior trim, 


doors, floors & panels 


Your home finished in the popu- 
lar autumn brown birch 
will ever win the enthusiastic 
admiration of your friends. 


birch rotary-cut veneer panels 
give wonderful effects, either 
stained or finished natural to 
display the full richness of the 
beautifully figured graining. 


Beautiful 
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Dining Room, New York Residence of Mrs. 
Minturn Pinchot. Paneled in Beautiful Birch. 
Messrs. Murphy & Dana, Architects. 


An outstanding virtue of Wisconsin 
and Michigan birch is its stability 
—it “stays put” and retains its fine 
appearance even under hard wear. Its 
freedom from warping or shrinking 
tendencies, and its nearly mar-proot 


| hardness assure those pleasing facts. 


birch trimmed interiors—floors, too 

—are indeed an asset to any build 

ing, from the most imposing edifice to 

the simplest home. And, the beauty 
of birch furniture is fully matched 
by its serviceability. 

GET BEAUTIFUL BROCHURE = FREE 
It contains many valuable suggestions on 
interior finishing and furnishing. Every 
prospective home-buil or home-owner 
should have a copy of this authoritative 
reference. Yours for the asking. Write to 


THE BIRCH MANUFACTURERS 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


‘Beautitil Birch for 


Beautital Woodwork 











Good Art Bridges Time 


Roses of Damascus — how remote and romantic, yet how har- 
monious with modern Rookwood. Ask our exclusive represen- 
tative in your locality to see our line or write to us direct. 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY COMPANY 
Celestial Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Add to the Charm of Your Bedroom 


‘OR all those who like feminine things, dainty things, this newest and latest 
4A Leavens’ Vanity Table instantly appeals. Not only is this Vanity finished 
in keeping with Milady’s modes and fashions but it is at the same time a very 
useful piece of furniture. 

You may buy this Vanity with or without the flounces. Bench, Mirror and 

Vanity may be bought asa set or separately. Best of all, you may have it finished 
exactly as you choose, in whatever color or shades best suited to the individ- 
uality of your room. 
_ Leavens’ Finished-to-your-Order — of buying turniture gives you unlim- 
ited color choice at no greater cost than buying furniture the usual way. Write 
for new illustrated forty page catalog describing many modern and Colonial 
pieces as well as this popular way to buy furniture. 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO., Inc. 
32 Canal St., Baston, Mass. (Div. 9A) : 
Please send gous illustrated Catalog and com- : 
plete décaits Ofthe"Finished-to-Order’ Furniture. : 


‘Furniture- 


Name 


Address. 
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A S1x-Room Stucco CotTTaGE 
(Continued from page 263) 


living-room and as a link between 
this and the dining-room. The 
stairs mount from a small passage- 
way, separated from the foyer by 
a flat arch, straight between walls 
to the second story. An attractive 
feature of the living-room is the 
porch end which ts shown separated 
from the room by only a beam. If 
desired, a glazed partition could be 
used here, but the one long open 
room gives a greater sense of space 
and better accommodation for 
the furniture. The long, narrow 
kitchen makes an excellent work- 
ing unit. It has good cupboard 
space, a closet for brooms, and a 
sink with a double drainboard. 
Upstairs two of the three bed- 
rooms are large enough for twin 
beds and both these bedrooms 
have two closets. 

Those who may be interested to 
know more about this house may 
write to Room 834, 250 Park 
Avenue, New York City, where 
the headquarters of the Atlantic 
Division of the Architects’ Small 
House Service Bureau are situated. 


This Bureau is a non-profit-mak- 
ing organization of practising ar- 
chitects, controlled by the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects, whose 
object is to provide people of 
limited means with many of the 
advantages of professional archi- 
tectural service. Its activities are 
twofold: it has designed and 
drawn up, for distribution at a 
nominal cost, a large number of 
five- and six-room houses of vari- 
ous types; it will give counsel and 
advice, also for a nominal fee, on 
all matters pertaining to the 
planning, financing, and building 
of smaller houses — that is, of 
those of not more than six rooms, 

Plans of this house are for sale 
by the Bureau for $36.50. For 
those who wish to obtain estimates 
of the cost of the house a ‘plans- 
on-approval service’ allows one to 
berrow the plans long enough to 
obtain figures from a contractor. 
All other questions except on costs 
will be gladly answered by the 
Bureau. In referring to this 
house, please use the figures 6F 17. 


THe AMERICAN House 
(Continued from page 264) 


the economic condition. The 
average young man to-day is in no 
position to employ an architect 
even if he wants to. The average 
young man is paid a salary, and, 
because he is average, he is not 
thrifty. He may hope for his own 
home with as ardent an imagina- 
tion as did his father or grand- 
father before him. But asa rule he 
does not plan very far ahead. He 
is hard pushed to save anything. 
He rarely invests in a lot. He has 
no cash reserves. He gets a car 
very often before he acquires a 
wife. The young couple begin 
‘housekeeping’ in two rooms with 
bath and kitchenette. One day 
the little wife imparts grave news 
and tells him that she has decided 
that they must have a little home 
of their own. He agrees, of course, 
and when all available ways and 
means have been discussed he 
finds that the only thing he can do 
is to let some ‘home-builder’ de- 
sign, finance, and build for him. 
He agrees to pay in monthly in- 
stallments an amount which, if 
analyzed, would generally show an 
addition to the net cost of what he 
is buying of about thirty per cent. 
The ‘design’ is from a book, with 
‘slight’ alterations. As to the 
building, the less said the better. 
The house is attractive and has 


most of the modern improvements 
which the local standards require, 
but the construction is usually as 
threadbare and cheap as it is 
physically possible to make it. 

Yet there still remains a goodly 
number of people who are free and 
able to finance a building for 
themselves. From these is pro- 
duced each year a crop of houses 
which are homes in a real sense 
and which deserve study. From 
such houses are selected those 
which appear in our best maga- 
zines. From such houses is de- 
duced whatever of final judgment 
may be pronounced on the char- 
acter and quality of American 
home-building and design. In 
these houses is reflected strongly 
the economic demand for efficient 
planning, provision for the more 
important of the labor-saving de- 
vices which have been marketed 
in recent years, and along with 
these the fundamental quality of 
desire for and appreciation of 
beauty. 

Such inventions as the washing 
machine, the ironer, the stationary 
vacuum cleaner, the water soft- 
ener, the incinerator, have not 
materially changed the plan of the 
house. These things belong in the 
basement, which is much as it 
always has been, excepting that It 
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THE AMERICAN HousE 
(Continued from page 322) 


is divided up into fewer spaces. 
There sre not so many cubby- 
holes, ‘ewer storerooms. People 
do not buy provisions in quantity. 
Even the fuel bin is absent in the 
house which is equipped with an 
oil burner. 

The greatest changes in the 
development of the home appear 
in the kitchen, that ‘power plant 
of domesticity,’ as someone has 
called it. The kitchen is smaller in 
size than used to be humanly pos- 
sible. It is well lighted, well venti- 
lated. It has an impervious, soft- 
colored floor, perhaps of heavy 
rubber. Its walls are wainscoted 
with tile in delicate cheerful tints. 
It has an electric cooker, with 
thermostat and clock, which is 
capable of being regulated so that 
the cooking is done while the 
mistress of the house is out playing 
bridge, and the meal is ready to 
serve upon her return. There is an 
electric refrigerator, or a really 
efficient ice box built into the wall, 
with outside access so that the ice- 
man need never enter except, per- 
chance, to collect his money. 
There is an enameled hopper door, 
which means that no garbage need 
be carried out — the incinerator, 
if you please. The enameled sink 
with drainboard, apron, and back 
cast all in one piece, is not new, but 
now it contains within it a com- 
plete dishwashing apparatus elec- 
trically driven. There are cabi- 
nets, all metal or wood, enameled, 
divided into all manner of in- 
genious compartments for the 
housewife’s every need — drawers, 
bins, shelves, racks. And the 
crowning wonder is that all this is 
contained in a space of less than 
one hundred square feet. Words 
fail mere man when he contem- 
plates the result of years of study 
directed toward the laudable end 
of making the housewife’s job a 
pleasant if not an entirely easy 
one. 

Appears also the breakfast 
nook or alcove, a charming little 
place, all windows, with bright- 
colored curtains, facing the sun- 
rise so that the morning beams will 
be reflected back from shining 
coffee urn and snow-white break- 
fast napery. Here is the electric 
toaster or waffle iron. Here also 
there may be little cases in the 
wall handy for the odds and ends 
of table service which are so easy 
to forget when one is making hur- 
tried preparation for a morning 
meal, delayed, perhaps, by an 
extra forty winks. 

The dining-room is less formal 
than of yore. Indeed, it is some- 
times dispensed with. A small 
family uses the breakfast nook for 


all meals, and in case of company 
the table is spread in one end of 
the long living-room. But a 
dining-room still may be a joy, 
with many windows looking out 
upon a charming garden. It no 
longer boasts the formidable 
built-in buffet or the dreadful 
plate rail. It may have some well- 
chosen china cabinets, or these 
may be designed and built with 
the house. The woodwork is not 
ostentatious, nor do we find the 
hectic central lighting fixture of 
another day hanging precariously 
over the table. 

The living-room is as large as, 
or larger than, ever, and its 
crowning glory is a fireplace that 
will really draw. No need of 
guesswork nowadays about fire- 
places, since the invention of the 
‘dome’ damper. The living-room 
is the place where the individual- 
ity of the owner may best assert 
itself. | remember a lovely room 
which had only one picture, a 
painting done for that particular 
room and placed without frame 
directly on the plastered surface 
of a recessed panel above the fire- 
place. It was glowing with color, 
and seemed to carry out the effect 
of firelight in that room, whether 
or not the fire in the hearth was 
lighted. 

The reception hall and formal 
stairway are no more, except in 
the more pretentious houses. 
Neither is the living-room used as 
a general passage or runway. A 
hall of modest size, with or with- 
out vestibule, leading to a cen- 
trally situated but inconspicuous 
stairway, fills this need. Certain 
privacies should be respected in 
planning a home, and the ‘all 
open’ type of house, while admir- 
able in the south, is apt to be cold 
and draughty in our north and 
central latitudes. 

There is a toilet downstairs, and 
at least two bathrooms are in the 
upper region. Here one no longer 
may find bleak and chilly white- 
ness, but warm tints of tile. Even 
the shining fixtures are not blue- 
white, but cream-ivory. 

But, in the consideration of the 
surface evidences of comfort, we 
are apt to overlook the hidden 
things which mean a long life for 
the house. How about the lum- 
ber? Was it well seasoned? Is it 
heavy enough so that the floors 
are not ‘springy’? Is it properly 
secured in place? What of the 
brick? Is it hard-burned, well laid 
in proper mortar? Are the walls 
well insulated, warm in winter and 
cool in summer? If hollow blocks 
were used were the ends stopped, 
so that the air spaces are really 
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Cordova—this richly hued hand blocked 
print from overseas—is a triumph of 
Decorative Art. The luxuriant design 
is inspired by a fine 17th Century Panel 
from the East Indies and treated in the 
traditional Spanish manner. And Cor- 
dova is only one of many beautiful his- 
torical prints at McGibbon—capable of 
making most unusual window draperies 


McGibbon 


3 West 37th St, N. Y. C. 
Tel. WIS consin 7900 
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‘Cone Painting 


» For decorating fancy 
handkerchiefs, scarfs, 

_ pillow tops, table 
—“y runners, dresses, 
drapes. Anybody 
can do it, quickly, 
easily. Complete trial 
outfit, only $1.00. In- 
cludes silk crepe hand- 
kerchief, with marked 
design; 3 bottles color; | tube plastic 







white; | package metallic gold; | | 


| brush; 6 cones; explicit instructions. 

| Finished handkerchief and materials 
wouldcost many timesmore in stores; 
you pay only $1.00. Order today! 


FREE 1928 “Yearbook,” 96 pages, pro- | 


fusely illustrated, pictures and describes 
hundreds of the newest, love- 
liest things, low in price; 
easily, quickly decorated and 
splendid for gifts. ‘Year- 
book” shows over 200 wood 
novelties, as well as occasion- 
al furniture, shipped knock- 
down for convenience and 
economy; parchment shades; 
glass, white china, gesso-polychrome and iron 
novelties. Many special offers. A postal brings 
it, free! zs ¥ 


1928 “How-to-do Book” tells the easiest way 
to do home artcraft — wood, cone-painting, 
shades and the season’s novelties. Complete 
color suggestions. Regularly $1.00, only 50c 
if you mention this advertisement. 


THAYER & CHANDLER 


Department J-22 
913 Van Buren Street, Chicago 


REMEMBER ! 1928 “Yearbook” is FREE 


Cone Outfit, only $1.00 


Yea «1926 eal 
| Thaye *é Chandler 
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A BEAUTIFUL home of your own is 
within your reach by the Bennett 
“Better Built” Plan. Seventy-five 
prize-winning plans from which to 
choose. You save architect's fee, waste 
material, and handling charges— and 
buy at mill prices! Labor cost more 
than halved because all measuring and 
cutting is done by machine right at the 
big Bennett mills. 

Not an experiment! The home you 
select has been built by many others. 
All Bennett Homes are built right from 
materials of highest quality. You know 
the cost before you start —no extras. 
Savings reported from $300 to $1250 

FREE Book— Modern Homes 
and Plans 

Contains photographic prints of 75 
charming modern homes with built-in 
conveniences; also ten styles of garages. 
Let us tell you of Bennett Homes near 
you. Mail coupon for big, free book and 
new, low prices. 

If you are remodeling, or prefer pur- 
chasing your lumber tn stock lengths. 
or building to your own plans, write for 
our low wholesale prices on lumber and 
millwork. 


Bennett Hote 





Bennett Homes 
188 Main Street, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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Send me the 84-page Bennett Book. FREE in 


Ohio, Pa., N. J., 
elsewhere $1.00. 





| _™ 





N. Y., Md. and New England, 
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“What on Earth 
Is a2 Damper?”’ 


ANY homeowners 

don’t even know what 
a damper is! Yet it may 
decide the success of your 
fireplace. 
Every question, relative to 
fireplace construction is 
answered in the Donley 
Book of Successful Fire- 
places. Read this book be- 
fore you build. Its 44 pages 
include 59 designs, com- 
plete illustrated plans and 
descriptions of Donley 
Fireplace Equipment. 


Send 25c in stamps or coin 
for this authoritative book. 


The Donley Brothers Co. 
13930 Miles Ave.:- Cleveland, O, 
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Complete the Home 





























“How to Have 
Running Water” 
contains many 
valuable facts 
concerning the 
selection of wa- 
ter pumping 
— It 2 
yours for the ». 
asking. Rag ne 









Wi AT ARE YOUR. 
WATER NEEDS ¢ 


We can offer really valuable sugges- 
tions, no matter what particular prob- 
ler confronts you in installing a water 
system in your home. A letter stating 
your needs will bring a prompt re- 


sponse. 
ADAPTABLE to any source of water 
or to any power, HOOSIER Water 
Service will bring you all the conven- 
ience of city water, at less than city 
water cost. Protected by the famous 
GALVAZINK coating, both inside and 
out, assuring a pure, fresh water sup- 
ply every hour in the day, year after 


year. 
The HOOSIER line offers a variety that 
assures the proper equipment for your 
particular needs—a very important 
point in selecting pumping equipment. 
FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO. 
62Oak Street Kendallville, Ind. 
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THE AMERICAN House 


(Continued from page 323) 


dead? Are the window frames 
designed to keep out moisture and 
dust? Does the roof leak? Is the 
roofing material calculated to 
stand impervious to snow, rain, 
freezing, thawing, hot sunlight? 
Have any of the advantages of 
fire-resisting materials been con- 
sidered? Has thought been taken 
concerning the life of the plumb- 
ing pipes trustfully buried under 
expensive tiling? Did anyone tell 
you that soft water corrodes pipe 
faster than hard water? To the 
average layman a house is a 
house. If it looks all right it must 
be all right, and so he enters into 
possession, and too often finds 
that to maintain the place means 
an annual ever-increasing bill of 
repairs. Unfortunately the full 
gamut of modern resource can 
never be run in the building of a 
house, except by a privileged few. 
The average man must set a limit 
of cost beyond which he cannot 
go. It is the solemn duty of the 
architect to secure for that client 
the best possible house which 
that sum of money will buy. 
From beginning to end the ut- 
most frankness should prevail. 
The advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each item should be 
studied and talked about. The 
architect should know these 
things, and the client should be 
guided by the judgment and ad- 
vice of the man of experience. 
And if the client, being a man 
of culture and discernment, a 
lover of beauty, should say to the 
architect: ‘| do not want a house 
in any particular style or period. 
I want it to express this locality, 
this community, this “Me.” | 
want it to be, not an assemblage 
of features, not a congeries of 
rooms and spaces, not a museum 


of curios, not a vehicle for your 
architectural stunts, but an or- 
ganic entity. | want this house to 
be my home, and also to be the 
child of your creative brain. | 
want it to be fused into one — to 
have personality, to be dynamic, 
to evokea pleasurable thrill. | do 
not want it to be pedantic, but | 
do want it to speak to the sensi- 
tive and cultured mind. | do not 
want it ornamental, but it must 
be structurally sound, functionally 
right, inevitably beautiful. | have 
set the limit in money, beyond 
which I cannot go, and at the 
same time | realize that | am ask- 
ing you for something which is 
beyond all price. I acknowledge 
humbly that I can pay for only 
the material house, and your 
regular professional fee, and yet | 
am asking you to pour your spirit 
into your design — to labor over 
it, to love it. It can be done with 
a modest house like mine no less 
than with a millionaire’s mansion. 
I challenge you as a professional 
man, claiming skill in the practice 
of the Mother of all Art, to make 
of my little home a work of art.’ 

And if the client, being a man of 
culture and discernment, a man of 
vision, should say all that to the 
architect? He will not, perhaps, 
until the ‘Golden Day’ of Lewis 
Mumford shall come again, but 
does that relieve the architect 
from his responsibility? To the 
architect who loves his work such 
challenge lies inherent in the work 
itself, and to such challenge will he 
respond with all his might, if only 
the client will let him. So may the 
spirit of beauty be served, and so 
may the honored traditions of the 
home, well and truly carried on in 
the older lands, be made our own 
and our children’s. 


o_o RD 











An ExEMPLAR OF OLD AND NEw COLONIAL 
DETAILS 


(Continued from page 267) 


or practically on a line — with the 
face of the stiles and rails of the 
door proper. In contrast to this 
treatment is the ‘flat’ paneling of 
the five-panel door shown below, 
the panels of which are set off by 
rather rich mouldings. 

The six-panel door from Rich- 
mond, Vermont, is of a type of 
paneling named the ‘button bead.’ 
It was made with a sunken panel 
on one side (as shown by the de- 
tailed section alongside) and with 
panels flush on the reverse side, 


door from Deerfield dates from 
the earlier years of our colo- 
nization, as is indicated by the 
wrought-iron latch and_ hinges 
and by the largeness of the panels 
themselves. As time went on the 
size of the panels was reduced and 
an increasing number of panels 
was introduced. The type of 
paneling of this particular door is 
called ‘raised’ paneling, indicating 
that the sides of the panels them- 
selves are splayed, allowing the 
face of the panel to be on a line — 














The Simmons 
Ventilator Keeps 
Any Kitchen or 
House Odorless 


Electrical Suction Motor 


Ventilators draw cooking 
odors, smoke, soot, heat, gas 
fumes and stale, foul air out 
of kitchens, preventing other 


rooms from becoming satu- 
rated. Guarantees circulation of pure, 
fresh air, and ends the danger of asphyzia- 
tion from gas. The Suction Motor Ventila- 
tor can be installed easily and quickly in 
kitchens or rooms at small 
cost, and operated daily for 
about 1c to 2c. Any elec- 
trician can install one. In. 
structions accompany each 
one. If you are building a 
house put one in every room. 
The Free Booklet Gives Y ou the Facts. 
Sent on Request. 
SIMMONS RESEARCH CORP. 
Ostend at Denver Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Agents 
Wanted 
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IRON FENCE 


For Every Purpose 


LAIN and ornamental 

entrance gates — all 
kinds of light iron work. 
Iron and wire Window 
Guards, Balcony Railings, 
Folding Gates, Gratings, 
Cellar Doors, Vases, Set- 
tees, etc. 

Catalog on request. 


Estimates cheerfully given— 
orders filled promptly. 





The Cincinnati Iron Fence Co., Inc. 
ESTABLISHED 1905 
3341 Spring Grove Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Golf for 
Young Players 


By GLENNA COLLETT 
A sensible and often humorous book, 
which tells why Miss Collet doesat| 
believe in practicing for matches, how 
she got started by soaking old balls 19 | 
lye, how she dealt with her hair braid, | 
| and how to build a sound, relia le| 
golf game. — $1.50 at all booksellers. | 
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An ExEMPLAR OF OLD AND New COLoniaAL 
DETAILS 


(Continued from page 324) 


only the vertical joint 
beaded. It is an early treatment of 
door and is frequently dressed 
with H and L hinges and with a 
wrought-iron latch. The more 
pretentious type of six-panel door 
shown alongside is from Mary- 
land, and shows the prevailing 
richness of Southern architecture. 
The casing is unusually wide, mak- 
ing a handsome enframement for 
the door leaf. Of practically the 
same character is the eight-panel 
double door illustrated below, 
which consists of two leaves swing- 
ing from opposite jambs and held 
together by a large brass rim lock 
attached to the central rail. 

In the paneled end of the New- 
ington room, now installed in the 
American Wing of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, are two doors, 
one solid and one half glazed, and 
both conforming more or less to 
the style of the paneling of the end 
of the room. These examples rep- 
resent specific cases, and on ac- 
count of their cost of execution 
are not used except in special 
places where the treatment neces- 
sitates them 

A not unusual manner of treat- 
ing .a square-headed door was to 
mitre the architrave so as to form 
‘ears’ at the upper corners with a 
carved rosette inserted, such as is 
shown in the photograph of the 


with 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, and 
shown on page 267. To this treat- 
ment was later added (on the more 
important doors) a frieze and 
cornice topped with a triangular 
pediment, usually broken. The 
scrolled top was yet another adap- 
tation, an example of which is seen 
in the doorway from the Alexan- 
dria, Virginia, house, and which 
also is incorporated in the Metro- 
politan Museum. 

Inthefront hall of the Jerathmee! 
Pierce house at Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, is an overdoor of re- 
strained design. The dentil course 
is lacelike in its delicacy, and the 
mouldings petite in profile. 

A modern version of old lines 
and old character is shown in the 
work of Trainor and Fatio, archi- 
tects, illustrated in the hall of the 
Paul Hyde Bonner house at Lo- 
cust Valley, Long Island. A vista 
down the hall shows the interior of 
a handsome Dutch door with three 
curved top panels in the upper half 
and cross panels in the lower leaf. 
The transom above provides light 
for the hallway. In this hall are 
two arched openings handsomely 
cased with fluted pilasters, mould- 
ed architrave, and key blocks. 
Such a treatment provides a gra- 
cious transition between rooms, 
or partsof rooms, and lacks the for- 
mality which is given by the intro- 
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EAUTY because Leadclad Spanish Tile 

reproduces in your own home that 
charming effect which only the roofs of Old 
Spain possess. A roof beauty that will indi- 
vidualize any home. 


Without the tremendous weight of earthen 
tile, Leadclad Tile provides even better pro- 
tection on a much lighter and less costly 
roofing structure. A Leadclad Tile Roof will 
outlast the ordinary metal tile roof many 
times over because each tile is coated with 
pure lead. It is weather proof, fireproof and 
lightning proof. 


A Leadclad Spanish Tile Roof is more economical 
because of its extremely long life and low initial 
cost. Leadclad Tile does not break or crack and 
weighs only about a tenth as much as earthern tile. 
Easily applied. Its quick acting lock joint makes a 
permanently sealed roof. 


Send for the new booklets “Spanish Tile in Lead- 
clad” and “How to get Longer Service from your 
Eaves Trough and Spouting.” 

Metat & MAnNvuracturinGc COMPANY 
WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


WHEELING 


S. 


By jp anne in Leadclad Spanish Til 







LEADCLAD 
SPANISH 
TILE 


Wueeuinec Metat £2 
Mre. Co., Derr. H. B 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


Please send me “Span- 
ish Tile in Leadclad” and 
“How to get 3 onger Serv- 
ice from our Faves 
Trough and cation " 


\) Send for 
Ba) the hese FREE 
(ol booklets “Sy 
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Keep the Grass Green with a 


| BIRD BATH SPRINKLER 


| So called because the bow! remains full of water for the Birds to drink and 
bathe in. 

| Spectacular in Appearance 

| <A large volume of water uniformly distributed in a fine spray without injury 

| to newly seeded ground. Can be operated at low pressure and dragged by the 

| hose across the lawn without overturning or damage to the turf. 


NO MOVING PARTS TO WEAR OUT — NO ADJUSTMENTS 


Gives the utmost satisfaction on any lawn. 


Order through your Hardware Store or send 
$2.50 and we will ship Pos Paid to any part 
of the United States. 


SPRAY ENGINEERING CO. 
60 High Street, Boston, Mass. 
eS a eRe se 





























EEFRQISBESRE 
Do You Know— 


that, for a gorgeous show aa i 
next June you should 2 
plant the brilliant Oriental 
Poppies and the charming 
Persian Painted Daisies 
(Pyrethrums) in late Au- 
gust or early September? 
These plants are dormant 
at this time of the year 
and should be planted in 
companionship with 
Peonies and Iris. The following 
varieties will make a handsome 
addition to your hardy border: 


‘ 





Pyrethrum 
or Painted Daisy 


3 doz. 100 


Papaver Orientale Bractiatum, Giant Red $1.00 $3.00 $20.00 
Papaver Orientale Mrs. Perry, Pink... 1.10 3.25 22.50 
Papaver Orientale Beauty of Livermore, 

NUBRSTON RAED so coon, rosie ens de ae Siete one are 1.35 3.75 27.50 
Papaver Orientale Perry’s White........ 4.00 30.00 
Pyrethrum, strong field clumps of double 

and single flowers mixed........... E 2.50 15.00 


The autumn edition of our Hardy Plant and Alpine Catalog 
is now ready. Experienced gardeners value it for its dependable 
descriptions and true-to-nature illustrations. It is known as a 
trustworthy guide to the choicest hardy plants grown in America. 
Ours is the greatest collection of Perennials suitable for American 
gardens. The catalog also offers Tulips, Hyacinths, and various 
botanical species for rock garden work. For ideal service in hardy 
perennials and bulbs come to us. 


% AWN ayside Gardens (o. 


largest Growers of Hardy Plants in America 


Mentor...<24<s=2 Ohio. > 


E. H.-Schultz, Pres. J. J. Grullemans, Sec. Treas. 
















LoweERING BuILDING Costs 
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likely to get a high rating because 
of the good materials and com- 
plete equipment going in. What 
it has cost America to be with- 
out a rating service during the 
years of six-million-dollar yearly 
building programmes cannot be 
guessed; and one of the big ele- 
ments in that waste is the loss 
of pride on the part of the men 
who did the work. 

Whatever blindness there has 
been among the local loan men, 
there have been men sitting in 
executive positions, with great 
sources of money for real-estate 
loans, who have observed the 
trend and have set themselves to 
the task of correcting the cause. 
Walter Stabler, comptroller of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance com- 
pany, whose building loans are 
said to have averaged of late 
$8,000,000 per day, has taken the 
trouble to utter repeated warnings 
to the realtors and builders. 

‘I make the prediction,’ he said 
in one speech, ‘that it will not be 
long before all houses built with 
borrowed money will be built 
under bureau supervision with the 
certain result of driving out of 
business the dishonest or ignorant 
builders and ensuring to buyers 
homes honestly built and desir- 
able. And the lending interests, 
including those wonderful helps to 
homeowners, the building ‘and 
loan associations, should insist 
that houses, to be built with the 
help of their money, must be so 
built as to deserve the certificate 
of merit or funds will not be forth- 
coming.’ 

Protection of the home buyer of 
course is one of the aspects of the 
trend toward ten-year costs and 
away from first costs in financing. 
Few home buyers are familiar 
with the technicalities of building, 
but they go forth and buy a home 
— perhaps the greatest purchase 
of their lives — with a daring that 
deserves better returns. In dis- 
cussing this need, N. Max Dun- 
ning, to whom the matter was 
referred by the American Institute 
of Architects, said: ‘I feel the need 
particularly exists in relation to 
small houses where the purchasers 
have little knowledge of building 
quality and where they, therefore, 
become the easy victims of un- 
scrupulous speculative builders 
who sell them houses built without 
any regard for permanence, dura- 
bility, warmth in winter, or com- 
fort in summer.’ 

There are lying before me some 
charts used in rating, charts which 
were worked out by some of the 
best engineers on the basis of 
known functions of materials. 





They are short cuts to decisions 
about what walls have proved 
most economical, what types of 
chimneys cost most in fuel con- 
sumption, and what are the excess 
costs in ten years of the flashy, 
short-lived electric fitments, hard- 
ware, flashings, screens, and so on. 
The contrasts between houses 
which are wasteful of fuel through 
‘sieve’ walls, or loose windows, or 
heat-leaking roofs and those that 
are soundly built and have some 
heat-stop material are very star- 
tling. As these charts have been 
approved by authorities on the 
subjects, they well may serve as 
text for specific facts. 

On the basis of fuel costs better 
built and insulated walls, com- 
pared to superwasteful walls which 
have been popular with jerry- 
builders, may be expected to save 
in anthracite in ten years, with a 
heating season of seven months, in 
the climate of Boston or Chicago, 
from 2} to 5 tons to every 100 
square feet of wall surface. This 
comparison is made to what is 
taken as a superwasteful type of 
wall, which happens to be the type 
of construction used, perforce, in 
the hasty construction of canton- 
ment buildings during the Great 
War, with the exception that thin 
plaster is substituted for wall- 
board. This construction has been 
used by speculative builders for 
hundreds of houses in a year, one 
specific case that is familiar to me 
being a yearly programme of over 
one thousand houses in the out- 
skirts of a city in the Central West 
during the years 1925 and 1926. 
The use of materials which the 
chart calls ‘heat-stop’ of course is 
comparatively new and is one of 
the factors which are capable of 
bringing down the cost of build- 
ing, provided the costs of a ten- 
year span are used instead of the 
first costs. The cantonment type 
improved by the use of even a 
half-inch thickness of any make 
entitled to the designation of 
‘heat-stop’ shows a saving of 3.33 
tons of anthracite in ten years — 
$56.61 — for every 100 square feet 
of wall. As even the six-room 
house is likely to have over 2000 
square feet of wall area the saving 
stands as a big credit against the 
cost of such a wall. 

The use of some heat-stop mate- 
rial for upper-story ceilings and 
roofs offers similar cases of savings 
so large that by the end of ten 
years the first costs have de- 
creased amazingly. So also with 
regard to windows; the reduction 
of loss of heat, with consequent 
reduction of the amount of fuel 
which must be burned to maintain 
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comfortable temperatures, soon 
pays for storm sashes, or weather 
strips, or both, for the amount of 
winter cold which drives through 
the cracks of rattling wooden 
sashes runs into tons of anthracite. 

Again, in the matter of replace- 
ments there are some surprises 
when the extra costs of first-class 
flashings, plumbing, hardware, 
electric fitmments, screens, paint- 
ing, glass, and roofing are com- 
pared to the costs of the original 
‘cheap’ items plus the expense of 
the replacements and repairs en- 
tailed by their use, over the ten- 
year period. Those items, when 
first-class materials are used, ac- 
cording to costs assembled by the 
Copper and Brass Research Bu- 
reau and in line with other data | 
have seen, comprise 30 cents of 
the ‘building dollar’ at the out- 
set and at the end of ten years. 
But the costs of poor materials 
run up at the end of ten years, ac- 
cording to the chart, to 54 cents, 
which is 82 per cent more than 30 
cents. To be sure, if comparison 
of first costs is made, the use of 
poor materials amounts to only 
254 cents of the building dollar, 
but, as I have shown, this figure 
increases to 543 cents in ten years. 
There are reproduced here from 
this chart of the Better Building 
Registry two graphs which show 
| these comparisons. One does not 
| 





have to look twice to see how ex- 

pensive is the cost of poor build- 
| ing. The accompanying text of 
the chart is of interest : — 

‘Contractors, architects, and 
workmen recommend good mate- 
rials, but owners often have used 
the inferior kinds because first 
costs were less and they did not 
realize, or lenders, investors, and 
buyers did not realize, how seri- 
ous was that mistake. Ratings 
show the “built-in”? savings in 
| dollars; shoddy materials penalize 
| builders and owners.’ 
The costs which are computed 
in this chart do not, I note, include 
all the costs which are properly 
chargeable there. In the cost of 
roofs, for example, the annual 
damage which is done by ice has 
not been assessed, but any owner 
whose roofs have not been insu- 
lated knows that, not only does 
the snow disappear and thus pull 
off its blanket, but the water that 
runs down into gutters and down- 
| spouts when temperatures are 
| hovering below freezing soon 
causes no end of trouble, expense, 
and damage. The necessity of 
chopping ice out of the gutters 
and valleys results in chopping 
holes in the gutters or flashings, 
letting in the drip which loosens 
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the plaster below, with inevitable 
expense for repairs. The winter 
damage to roofs which are not 
heat-stopped to prevent the thaw- 
ing by the expensively created 
heat really runs into figures com- 
parable to the fuel waste from the 
same cause. But there has been 
no credit, prior to the beginning of 
rating, by which the borrower 
could have due benefit from his 
investment in some sort of heat- 
stop materials. 

There also is the factor of fire 
safety to be considered. During 
the subzero days of winter there 
always is a spasm of great activity 
for fire departments, because the 
heating plants have to be driven 
to their maximum to offset the 
excessive heat loss from many of 
the jerry-built structures; the 
chimneys, pipes, or plants get 
overheated and a fire results 
which is classified by the under- 
writers as overheated pipe or 
stack, but properly should be 
classified as ‘fuel waste.’ If own- 
ers really knew the money they 
shovel into their furnaces they 
would make some sweeping altera- 
tions. 

Fire safety also is seriously 
affected by the fact that in most 
cities the ordinance requirement 
of fire stops in the walls of homes 
is usually disregarded, with the 
result that when there is a fire 
started in the basement the spaces 
in the walls between studs furnish 
air shafts to suck the flames to the 
very roof at once. The rating 
which gives money value to fire 
stops when installed proves in- 
centive to the speculative builder 
to heed the law and really fire-stop 
the walls. 

Comfort is not a negligible item 
when its lack becomes a menace to 
health. Possibly home buyers and 
builders do not realize the effect 
upon children and old people of 
widely fluctuating temperatures; 
but the Department of Health of 
Chicago has made official warning 
that they need to consider this 
matter. For the country the loss 
of life annually by reason of the 
recent years of poor building no 
doubt runs into thousands. But, 
dismissing that view of the sub- 
ject, the problems of boys and 
girls are greatly affected by the 
comfort or lack of it which pre- 
vails at home. The pool rooms 
and dance halls of the cities are 
warm at least. When houses are 
built with no sheathing under the 
stucco there is not a chance for 
comfort when the outdoor tem- 
perature is down below zero. 

Moreover the state of mind of 
parents who are struggling to pay 
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lye of Speipsing/ 


Flowers that will delight you from 
the last snow till June brings her roses 


HEN the first sweet breath of Spring is in the air, trooping up 
through the last melting snow come the jovous faces of all these 
fairy flower folk to wish you a merry Springtime. 


Hundreds and hundreds of them! — dainty Snowdrops and Grape Hya- 
cinths, Wood Hyacinths and Winter Aconites, Blue Bells and Chiono- 
doxa. Then the yellow Daffodils and lovely Narcissi, nodding on tall 
stems, and last the glory of the stately Tulips, each a living song in 
praise of Spring. What pleasures of anticipation! What joy of 
realization will be yours if you plant these collections this Fall! 

Note — These are all top size, first quality bulbs in collections of named 

varieties — not mixed. Plant each variety separately and learn to 

appreciate its individual charm and beauty. 


100 Single Early Tulips in 10 named varieties. ...... $6.00 
100 Double Early Tulips in 10 named varieties... .... : 7.00 

*100 Darwin Tulips in 10 named varieties. Immense flowers on 
stems 2'2 feet tall. .... ; 5.00 

*100 Cottage Tulips in 10 named varieties. The Tulips of 
Grandmother’s garden........ eeeHis 5.50 

*100 Breeder or Art Tulips in 5 rare named varieties. In 
form like Darwins, wonderful pastel shades a 7.00 

100 Grape Hyacinths, Heavenly Blu Delightful in the 
Border or Rockery....... eed si e 4.00 
100 Daffodils for Naturalizing..... “ : 8.50 

100 Glory of the Snow—blue (Chinodoxa) loveliest of ear- 
liest Spring flowers for naturalizing....... : 4.00 
100 Poet’s Narcissi........ PD PA nen 14.00 
BG GO, TE © COND 6 ob ec eee eeeentes 4.00 
Total Value... . $65.00 


The above SPECIAL OFFER collection 
of 1000 choice bulbs $5 5.00 


Individual varieties at prices listed above 


*Bloom in May and June. All the rest bloom in April and May — the 
Crocus earliest of all, as soon as the snow melts. 


TWO SPECIAL BULB OFFERS 


Very exceptional values at these prices 


100 DARWIN TULIPS $3.50 


Choicest, first-class bulbs, soon to bloom. Special mixture 
made up especially for us from ten of the finest named 
varieties — not at all the ordinary field-grown mixture 
usually sold. 


A $6.00 value for only $3.50 











The Heralds of Spring 


20 0 of these lovely Spring beauties—25 each $ 7:00 


of the following 8 named varieties for 


nowdrops (Single); Glory of the Snow, Blue; Grape Hyacinths, 
heavenly blue; Blue Squills (Scilla sibirica); Blue Bells (Scilla cam- 
panulata); White Blue Bells, Wood Hyacinths (Scilla Nutans); 
Winter Aconites. 














N. B. Send for our Bulb list— many other enticing values 
offered and described 


Schlings Bulbs 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 
58th Street and Madison Avenue, New York City 


\ 
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YOUR 
LAWN 


a velvet 
carpet 





At a surprisingly low cost, 
every home can now boast 
of a Ferry Hill Creeping 
Bent Lawn. A recent dis- 
covery has developed an 
up-standing strain of bent 
grass with all the charac- 
teristics of color and sturd- 
iness that have made 
Creeping Bent the choice 
of golf clubs and large 
estates. 


Fall isthe best time to plant 
this grass. By simply plac- 
ing small tufts of Ferry 
Hill in your lawn now, you 
will have a rich, velvety 
carpet of Creeping Bent 
over your entire lawn next 
year. 


When you know that you 
can have a Creeping Bent 
Turf without disfiguring 
your lawn, and at so trifling 
a cost, you will want one. 
The coupon will bring you 
full information. 


FERRY HILL 


CREEPING 
BENT 


BARROWS GRASS NURSERIES 
1200 Baker Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Send me full details about Ferry Hill Creeping 


. old 
Lent Grass for aed lawns. 


THE 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 








LoweERING BuILpING CosTs 
(Continued from page 327) 


for a home, swimming upstream 
against the constant torrent of re- 
placement and repair bills, fuel 
and decorators’ bills, is not condu- 
cive to a happy home. Better 
homes are needed, and need not 
cost more than they have; in fact 
they will cost less over the years if 
the practice of the business office 
be applied to the costs of upkeep 
and steps be taken to reduce the 


costs at their source. Rating 
offers a practical fulcrum to be 
used in lifting the standards of 
building. Bankers and others who 
loan for building can adopt it, 
knowing in advance that the 
great ‘ultimate buyers’ of build- 
ing loans, the funds which should 
be available in a case of emer- 
gency, are outspoken in favoring 
certified loans based upon rating. 


%—_~a D1? 


KEEPING THE KiTCHEN UP To DaTE 
(Continued from page 286) 


suppose that any work of man 
could be quite as infallible as that, 
but there is an electric clock being 
sold now which comes very near it. 
It too plugs into the wall. We 
bid fair nowadays to have our 
houses as full of plugs as a strainer 
is full of holes! The current starts 
the motor, and the motor winds 
the mainspring, and forever — 
well, | have n’t tried it, but | am 
told that forever after that it runs, 
and that not even an interruption 
in the current will stop it. 

With the meals then appearing 
exactly on time, having been 
cooked just the right number of 
minutes at exactly the right tem- 
perature by a stove whose heat 
units are not matters of guesswork; 
with the iceman and the coal man 
dispensed with, and the dishes 
washed quickly and _ painlessly, 
there is little left for the housewife 
to wish for in the kitchen except 


that it be an odorless one. And 
this too, strange to say, she can 
have if she wishes. I have had 
occasion to test recently a venti- 
lating fan which fits into the frame 
of any kitchen window and blows 
air either into or out of the kitchen, 
as one turns a lever to right or 
left. The hot, smoke-laden air of 
the kitchen can thus be forced 
out of the window and the cooler 
outside air forced in. I assure 
you that there is no labor-saving 
device that | know of which is 
calculated to contribute more to 
the comfort of both the family 
and the cook than this simple fan. 

Yet I prophesy that before six 
months are up I shall have on my 
list a number of other things which 
seem equally indispensable. And 
if, in the end, somebody invents a 
dumb waiter that will wait, ora 
dumb cook that will cook, I shall 
not be in the least surprised. 


CHIMNEYS AND CHIMNEY FLUES 
(Continued from page 282) 


The former is fastened to the roof 
(boarding beneath the roof surface) 
and turned up against the chimney, 
while the cap is let into the brick- 
work above the top of the base 
flashing and extends down beyond 
and outside of the top of the base 
flashing. By this method water 
running down the chimney is 
deflected to the roof surface in- 
stead of entering the joint between 
the base flashing and the roofing. 
In residence work it is customary 
for flashings, as well as gutters 
and leaders, to be installed by the 
roofer, and is, | think, a better 
arrangement than to have the 
roofing done by one firm and the 
metalwork by another. If one 
concern installs both, in the event 
of a leak there is no question as 


to the responsible party, whereas 
when the work is separated the 
roofer may claim the flashings 
are at fault and the sheet-metal 
man blame the roofing. In any 
event get a guaranty that the 
work will be ‘wind- and weather- 
proof for one year from date of 
satisfactory completion.’ 

One word as to the top of your 
chimney. Whatever the nature of 
the design, be sure that the joints 
in the masonry are completely 
filled with mortar and that there 
is sufficient pitch for the water to 
run off. Neglect of this will mean 
eventual disfigurement by efflores- 
cence, and in an extreme instance 
the entrance of water into the 
masonry joints will cause struc- 
tural deterioration. 
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Dermanent 
Beauty 


of Perennials 


The glorious wealth of hardy perennials 
can be enjoyed by anyone whether soil 
space be small or large. The delightful, 
ever-changing picture from early Spring 
to frosty Autumn is a splendid reward for 
the simple care needed. Once planted they 
bloom each recurring year in increasing 
splendor. 

First there’s Iris — then Peonies; followed 
by Poppies, Lilies, Larkspurs, Phlox, 
Campanulas, Asters, Chrysanthemums, 
Foxgloves, Pinks, Sweet William, etc., t0 
the end of the list. 

Horsford Perennials are extra hardy, 
growing in the low temperature of this 
rigorous latitude and with simple, cultural 
care should thrive and bloom anywhere. 
Among others of remarkable sturdiness 
and high blooming habit are 


HORSFORD’S 
REGAL 
DELPHINIUMS 
35c each — $3.50 Dozen 


These are Hybrids widely sought for their 
garden beauty and as cut flowers. The 
growth is heavy, compact, with large 
individual blooms — mostly double — on 
tall, solid spikes. The tints range from 
light pink shades to satin blues. These 
larkspurs have a dignity, truly kingly. 
Send for Free Catalog 

In the Horsford Garden Book will be found 
a wide range of perennials, with descrip: 
tions and prices. Many are 25c each; $2.0 
a dozen. A few more, some less in price. 
It also contains full cultural directions. 
Send for it today. Tell us a little about 
your soil and size of space and we'll gladly 
advise you regarding rotation of blooms 
and color harmony. We also specialize 10 
Lily Collections, Ferns, Vines, Trailers 
and Climbers, Evergreens, Shrubs, Hedge 
plants, Roses, etc 


FHHORSFORD 


CHARLOTTE VERMONT 
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any welfare organization in the 
city. Inside the building there is, 
at one end, the setting of a prim- 
itive Colonial kitchen—huge 
hearth, brick oven, and all. At 
the other end is a throbbingly 
modern kitchen, tingling with elec- 
tricity and vital with gas. Auto- 
matic ovens function while clubs 
discuss sociological questions. An 
automatic refrigerator keeps the 
ice cream perfectly until it is 
needed at the end of a conference 
and the gas incinerator neatly and 
promptly takes care of all the 
waste. 

The objections to household 
incineration of whatever type lie 
chiefly in the odors released if 
burning is too slow, or in the by- 
products of incomplete combus- 
tion. Any house in which after- 
dinner remnants of beefsteak 
have been casually dropped into 
the fire-box of the kitchen stove 
late in the evening will recognize 
what the problem is. The chief con- 
stituents of garbage are protein, 
fat, and carbohydrates. All of 
these, when insufficiently con- 
sumed, form irritating and malo- 
dorous chemical compounds. With 


Tue INCINERATOR 
(Continued from page 284) 


a properly constructed incinerator, 
intelligently handled, this one ob- 
jection may be adequately met. 

Interesting experiments which 
the householder may be interested 
to watch are now on foot to com- 
bine a small incinerator unit and 
a gas stove. Another interesting 
combination, already successfully 
developed, is an incinerator which 
applies one heat to both garbage 
disposal and water heating. 

No normal woman ever takes 
much deeper satisfaction in any- 
thing than she does in the sense of 


household administration com- 
petently done by a method almost 
effortless. The incinerator is a 


most important measure in achiev- 
ing this ideal for one of the most 
troublesome problems in the main- 
tenance of perfect order. To be so 
neatly rid of unsightly, odorous, 
and even disgusting waste mate- 
rial, to know that ‘out of sight 
and out of mind’ is one 
hundred per cent safe from the 
sanitary point of view, is worth 
much more than the relatively 
insignificant money investment 
which makes the blessing pos- 
sible. 


also 


TRANSFERRED TO WASHINGTON 
(Continued from page 276) 


the refrigerator, and let us in. 
There was one house with a huge 
iron Turk’s head for a knocker; 
one darling little salt-box house 
with nothing the matter except a 
swamp in the cellar; and one domi- 
cile that remains in memory as 
the most astounding bit of archi- 
tecture in Washington, D. C. 

‘Suppose you were an archi- 
tect,’ said I to Phineas, ‘and had 
to make that house presentable. 
What would you do?’ 

“Jack up the lightning rod and 
build a new house under it,’ said 
Phineas concisely, as we drove away. 

For our guidance in sizing up 
the houses, Phineas had made a 
memorandum of things to be con- 
sidered — not that we expected 
to find perfection, but simply that 
we might clarify our thought: — 


Location 

Nearness to cars and work 

Nearness to woods and parks. 

Sort of neighborhood; names of 
neighbors. 

Good roads 
guests? 

Easy to direct people to! 

Accessible to stores? 

Is the house a dust-catcher, at 
intersection of dusty roads: 


for approaching 


Exposure, ventilation, heating systent 

Sunlight in rooms? 

Will sleeping-rooms get prevailing 
breeze? 

Through draughts? 

Attic ventilation and hatchway. 

Kitchen ventilation and lighting 

Porch: Is it overlooked by neigh- 
bors? Shady location? 

Is cellar light and dry? Will 
drainage from street fill it in a 
storm? 

Location of radiators. 
of adequate heat? 
Fireplace: Does it smoke? 

dences of use? 

Bath heater? Hot-water system: 


E vidence 


Evi- 


Repairs pending 

Plumbing. 

Condition of gas stove 

Lighting fixtures. Amateur wir- 
ing and who did it? 

Condition of roof. Note ceiling 
paper. 

Blinds or awnings. Screens 

Kitchen floor. 

Appearance of back of house. 


Curtains? Doorbell: 

Windows and doors lockable and 
openable? 

Furnace: Will it shake? (Shake it 
and see.) 

Grate-bars of furnace: Are they 
warped? 

Nuisances 
Musicians, cars, garages, smells. 


Rats and mice? 
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To the simple suburban home or the pretentious country 





estate a fence enclosure means privacy and protection. 


And when — as in Stewart Fences 





good taste is com- 


bined with the qualities which make for permanence, 
fencing becomes a sound investment. The Stewart line 
gives unrestricted opportunity for the gratification of 
personal preferences, whether in Wrought Iron or in 


Chain Link fencing — with a 


uniform 


honest value running throughout. 


219 Stewart Block 


Let us send you the Catalog—and please men- 
tion whether Iron or Wire claims your interest 
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Representatives in all Principal Cities 
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Fall is the time to plant bulbs for a re- 
splendent springtime garden. For your 
consideration a selection of a few of the 
outstanding varieties of Darwin, Cottage 
and Breeder Tulips are listed below. All 
bulbs imported direct from Holland. Care- 
fully selected for largest sizes only. 
New Lowered Prices 


Darwin Color Price Per 100 
Princess Elizabeth Rose Pink ...........-0000++-+-- $5.00 
Baronne Tonnaye ‘Vivid Pink > 






Carmine Crimson 
Lilac, Blue Base .. 
La Tulipe Noire Nearly Black ..... 
Clara Butt Salmon Pink 
Valentine WEIOD aicssiecicisen ; 
Scarlet Beauty 5 ; 
The Yellow Darwin. -.-.-..--.--.---- apedataeie 
Pride of Haarlem 
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Golden Bronze Name Describes Color ...... 75 
Cardinal Manning Rosy Violet, Salmon Shaded 5.00 
1200 Bulbs—100 of each ..........-..- ; : $49.00 
600 Bulbs— 50 of each 25.00 
300 Bulbs— 25 of each ............ 12.75 


Superfine Mixtures—Largest Size Bulbs 


Darwin Tulips ...................... 17 Varieties 100 for $3.00 






Breeder Tulips .. 15 3.50 
Cottage Tulips... {3 3.00 
Early Single Tulips 12 6. 8 Cae 
Early Double Tulips ........ 12 : 3.00 
Crocus : 5 84 *. 225 
Hyacinths 0 : ” 33.75 





50 bulbs of any of the above at the 100 rate. 
All Prices Include Delivery Charges. 
Handsome Free Catalog in full colors pictures a great 
variety of Tulips, Narcissi, Hyacinths, Crocus, Peon- 
ies, Lilies, etc. It’s yours for the asking. Write today! 
R.H. SHUMWAY, SEEDSMAN :: Dept. “B’’ 
Established 1870 


118-122 So. First S:. Rockford, Illinois 
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The Stewart Iron Works Company 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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“Four Veterans” 
Peony Collection $3. 


Four fine old varieties that have stood 
the test of time. You cannot judge 
their beauty by the extremely low 
price — made possible by large stocks. 
Festiva Maxima. Early, 
white.... $1.00 
Edulis Superba. Early, 
bright pink 1.00 
Monsieur Jules Elie. 
Early, mid-season, violet- 


rose ° e° ° 
Felix Crousse. Late mid- 
season, red... 1.00 


$ buys four Ponies 
listed at. . $4.50 


Send order colon, 
satisfaction guaranteed. 


Our Approved Peony List de- 
scribes the tried and true peony 
“aristocrats.” Write for it. 


INDIAN SPRING FARMS, Inc. 


Box L Baldwinsville, lene York 
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Fall 
Planting 





Our new catalogue will sup- 
ply the information you will 
want about what to plant 
this fall. 


Evergreens, herbaceous 
plants, flowering shrubs and 
deciduous trees are among 
the many varieties shown 
that may be transplanted 
from the middle of August, 
until the ground freezes in 
December. 


ALOWAY 
POTTERY 


Gives the essential touch to 
sun-room, hall and garden 


Jars, vases, benches, bird nots, 

fountains, sun dials, etc., 

time- —— , beautifying, high- 
red terra cotta. 


Catalog illustrating 300 numbers sent upon 
receipt of ten cents in stamps. 


GALLOWAY, IERRA COrTA ©. 
3220 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. 
Established 1810 


Write today for our new 
illustrated catalogue or send 
us a list of your require- 
ments, on which we will be 
very glad to quote prices. 


Bay State Nurseries 
W. H. Wyman & Sons, Proprietors 
North Abington Mass. 
































INDESTRUCTO METAL 


PLANT LABELS 


For plants in greenhouses, gardens or pots. Label is 
copper or zinc; lasts for years. Writing always plain. 
Hangs from looped stake of coppered wire, which is 
stuck in soil. Two styles; packed 100 in box with writing 
stylus. No. 51; stake 8 in. tall, $1.75 per box. No. 52 
stake 10 in. tall, $2.00 per box. Postpaid. Other wired 
metal labels also supplied for 















Hung on ‘ . : 
Looped attac hing directly to plants and 
Metal Stakes trees. Send 2c stamp for samples. 
8 to 10 in. Folder Free. Sold by many seedsmen 
High and nurserymen. 





BALL AND SOCKET MFG. CO. 
West Cheshire Conn. 


For Sticking 
Into Grownd 
or Pots 



















TRANSFERRED TO W ASHINGTON 
(Continued from page 329) 


Have the neighbors too many 
dogs and roosters? 
Any building with steel riveting 
going up? 
Any smoke nuisance near by? 
Mosquito swamps? 
Closets: number, volume, and disposi- 
tion. 
Landlord: type, location, and disposi- 
tion. 
Sort of lease: Will house be sold over 
our heads? 
Street name and number? 


‘That last item may sound 
fussy,’ remarked Phineas when 
he had finished dictating the list, 
on one of our noonday picnics 
when we were in the midst of our 
long drive to Washington, ‘but 
it’s advisable to live on a street 
with a well-shaped name, all 
things being equal.’ 

I agreed later that this was true. 
For instance, ‘East Thornapple 
Street’ awakens prettier associa- 
tions than does ‘Reno Road.’ 
Why name a nice peaceable road 
‘Reno’ anyway? How much 
pleasanter the few names of local 
flavor, such as Quarry Road, 
Adams Mill Road, Legation Street, 
Klingle Road, Broad Branch, and 
Cabin John. 

But before we finished canvass- 
ing all the flats and houses on our 
list, with the thermometer at 
ninety-two in the shade, we were 


ready to pitch our tabernacle 
nearly anywhere, even on Reno 
Road. Indeed, | think Phineas 


almost desired that destination at 
a certain moment when I insisted 
that we must carry back some dis- 
carded porchsteps and the straw- 
berry crates that we had dragged 
out of the woods in order to look 
into the windows of one house 
whose agent was out of town. 
Precariously we had piled these 
objects into a tall mound under 
the high windows, and cautiously 
we had clambered up on top and 
peered in. But at that moment 
the energy of Phineas flagged. He 
was for leaving the pyre on the 
lawn. At ninety-two degrees in 
the shade, a brisk New England 
conscience resolutely bent on re- 
storing a heavy flight of wooden 
steps to the woods is not, in 
languid Washington, a popular or 
winsome thing. But the steps 
went back. 

One cottage we did find that we 
fell in love with—the one on 
Inverness Driveway, quite far out 
of town. There was a pine grove 
around it, a fireplace within it, 
and an actual small persimmon 
tree growing on the lawn. It was, 
| think, the little ’simmon tree 
that captured the innermost cockle 
of my heart. We came to a deci- 
sion; we would take the house. 
In a high state of excitement we 


called up the real estate office — 
and found that the cottage had 
been rented to a satisfied tenant 
just one hour before. 

This left us flat and frazzled, 
hot and discouraged, and we had 
an engagement for dinner with 
some of Phineas’s choicest friends 
whom I had never seen. The 
flivver’s brake bands needed tight- 
ening, and so, spiritually speaking, 
did mine. Here we were, of a 
Saturday night, without a thing 
accomplished, and only one little 
hope ahead — the hope that some- 
body would be remarkably intelli- 
gent enough to answer our adver- 
tisement inquiring for a small 
house with a porch and a fireplace 
for rent. But we had seen our 
advertisement in the paper, and 
the printer had misprinted our 
address. Phineas had given the 
name of his club and his mailing 
address, and two letters had been 
omitted by the printer from the 
name. Since the title of that club 
contained only six letters in all, the 
omission of two made a difference, 
especially as they were the first 
letter and the last. Therefore, 
nobody could possibly answer our 
appeal, except some person astute 
enough to reconstruct the name 
of that club, as a paleontologist 
reconstructs a pterodactyl, from 
its few remaining bones. 

And behold, by special delivery 
that night the answer came. This 
house was Dutch Colonial, not 
far from Phineas’s laboratory, 
with a living-room the length of 
the house, ‘and,’ said the owner 
temperately, ‘a real fireplace and 
a porch.’ It could be seen at any 
time. We went to our dinner 
party with lightened hearts, know- 
ing that nine o’clock of a Sunday 
morning would find us prancing 
and pawing at the door. Had not 
the letter said ‘any time’? 

I suppose we shall never forget 
that early Sabbath morning mood, 
when we went up Connecticut 
Avenue, past the lions on the 
bridge, past Cleveland Park, past 
the Zoo, past tangled groves of tall 
trees draped thick with wild hon- 
eysuckle vines, and finally down 
a leaf-shadowed street in the quiet 
and D. C. part of Chevy Chase. 

To go prepared to put up with 
a possibility, and to find perfec- 
tion — I shall not stop now to 
describe that house. A gambrel 
roof and a gooseberry bush, old- 
fashioned clove pinks blossoming 
beside the kitchen steps, a long 
porch with trellises of roses, a deep 
fireplace with a capacious chimney 
flue, a strawberry patch and ever- 
green trees and a southwest breeze 
—and all of our questions an- 
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TRANSFERRED TO WASHINGTON 
(Continued from page 330) 


was 
altogether too good to be true. 
In a novel you simply could n’t 
have it. You would have to leave 
out that little house. It belongs 
in the stories of a gentler, earlier 
time, along with the Camilla Cot- 
tage of Fanny Burney, and the 
houses of Cranford with gilly- 
flowers beside the garden wall. | 
felt about it almost as one feels 
about a happy marriage: what 
possible return could one ever 
make that would repay civiliza- 








an enormous old lilac bush, the 











usual equipment of a farmhouse 
of this section. Half of the roof 
had holes as big as barrel tops in 
it, many of the window sashes 
were gone, and the broken shut- 
ters banged in the wind, but the 
beams were solid and the walls 
were in plumb. Inside was a mar- 
velous fireplace, with a lovely 
Tudor feeling, — quite uncon- 
scious | suppose, — that made 
every other fireplace one had 
ever seen look pygmy. The house 
must have been built a little 
after the Revolution, | guessed 
from its proportions seen from 
the front, and had hardly been 
touched since. An unusual old 
house, with a perfect location, 
in the middle of five hundred un- 


kempt acres inaccessible and 
alone. What charm and what 
Possibilities! 


We went out again and again 
to look at it, first idly and then 
seriously; we spent days and 
walked miles to decide which of 
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tion for granting one this boon? 
The document duly signed, only 
a few mere formalities remained: 
announcing our new address to 
all and sundry; arranging for coal 
and wood and gas and electricity 
and telephone; stowing away our 
so-called vehicle in a safe garage; 
and returning whence we came to 
pack our goods — and to decide 
whether to ship our furniture by 
freight and whistle for it, or to 
send it careening over the Cum- 
berland Mountains in a van! 
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Hodgson Port- 
able Housescan 
be made in any 
size or plan to 
suit your pres- 
ent individual 
needs. Let us 
know your re- 
quirementsand 
we will gladly 
work outa plan 
for you. 


‘““THE house has been more than satisfactory,” 
writes an enthusiastic Hodgson owner in Ver- 
mont. “It is so convenient in arrangement and 
detail and so attractive both inside and out. 
Also, the house is always dry and airy.” 

If you have been considering putting up a 
cottage—at the seashore or in the mountains— 
surely you will be interested in the attractive 
appearance, the speed in erecting, the durability 
and great economy which Hodgson Portable 
Houses offer. ' 

Hodgson Portable Houses are shipped to you 
in carefully finished sections, plainly numbered 
and all ready to bolt together. The Hodgson 
method enables you to build yourself a cozy, 
comfortable little home in a few days’ time— 
with unskilled labor. Our new illustrated cat- 
alog gives prices and complete information. It 
also shows Hodgson camps, play houses, garages, 
dog kennels, poultry-houses, etc. Write for 
catalog J today. E. F. Hodgson Co., 1108 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass.; 6 East 
39th St., New York City. 


HODGSONnciis¢s 








the old logging roads we could use; 
we consulted our various parents; 
we estimated and we planned and 
we discussed. We should have to 
make a mile of road, and we 
should have to do everything to 
the house except rebuild it. Yet 
it was a place where we knew we 
could be happy for the rest of our 
lives, and within possible com- 
muting distance of New York. | 
After having considered it for a 
month or two, we asked our friend 
to whom it belonged if he would 
sell it, and instead of telling us his li 
price he spent an entire afternoon ii 
warning us of all its disadvan- 
tages: its distance from other 
people and the railroad station, 
its loneliness, the difficulty 
keeping servants there, and so 
forth. Nevertheless, | did some 
figuring and found that interest | 
and amortization and taxes out H 
there would about equal the rent of 
our small apartment. It was irre- 
sistible and we took the plunge. 
The place, as we bought it, con- 
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Trade Mark Registered | 


WILSON’S O. K. 
PLANT SPRAY 


standard insecticide 
destroys sucking and chewing flower 

Harmless and clean . . . easy to apply. 

ommended by the Officers of the Garden Club 
of America. 1 Quart $1.00, 1 Gallon $3.00, 
5 Gallons $12.00, 10 Gallons $20.00. 


The best known 


Wilson’s Weed Killer 


Don't hoe... just sprinkle with Walson's 
Weed Killer. Kills all weeds, vines, poison ivy, 
etc. One good application a year is sufficient. 
Easy to apply ... inexpensive —1 Gallon 
$2.00 (makes 41 gallons when diluted with 
water). 





Wilson’s Scale-O 


A powerful dormant spray — something the 
grower of fruit trees cannot do without. Highly 
insects and eggs. Inex- 


effective against scale ins ; 
eee ... mixes readily in cold water — 
covers rapidly and evenly. 1 Gallon $2.00, 


5 Gallons $9.00. 


Sold at leading seed, flower, 
hardware and department stores 
everywhere. If not obtainable 


at your dealer, write us 


Cadritlgn. 


DEPT. B 
SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 











y Five different, choice, 

SJ named varieties, postpaid. 

Ws One each of: Albatre, 
white; Claire Dubois, = M. 

Jules Elle, ri Rubra uperba, 


crimson; A. our, red edad 
price $4.80. si five for $3. 
These collections flower at different times, 
early, mid-season and late, so the plants 
will flower for a long time 


10 CHOICE PEONIES $5.00 


fen different varieties, not including any 
in above « ies ction Re gular price $8.65 
One each of: Delicatissima, pink; Festiva 
Maxima, white; Karl Rosenfield, crim- 

son; M. Jacquin, rosy white; M. de 
Verneville, creamy white; Modele de 
Perfection, violet rose; O. Demay, shell 
pink; Officinalis R. P., red; Triomphe, | 
pink; Umbellata rosea, shell pink. | 
Both collections ordered at one time $8.00 
Start a peony bed now! 


12 BEAUTIFUL IRIS $2.00 
(12 Varieties) 

are safely planted in the 
Our stock and quality are un- 








Evergreens 
Autumn 
surpassed 
Peonies, Iris, 


Send for catalogue of 


Lilies, Perennials, and Spring flowering 
bulbs to be planted in the Autumn, 
Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissi, etc 





The Cole Nursery Company 


dernly and completely equipped 
large nurser 


46 Years at Painesville, Ohio 


The most moc 
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FALL PLANTING NUMBER 
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sisted of five hundred acres, from 
four hundred to eight hundred and 
forty feet above sea level, on the 
southern slope of a hill. It was 
mostly woods of fifty or sixty 
years growth and fields unfarmed 
for twenty-five years and filled 
with cedars and dogwoods and 
locusts. Three fair-sized streams 
which the State stocks with trout 
— and then informs all the fisher- 
men so that they may at once go 
there to fish—run through it; 
there are also a few small brooks 
and many springs. At one end of 
the property, on the main road, is 
a stone mill, very much out of 
repair, built by one John Logan in 
1770, and beside it a frame house, 
which rents for ten dollars a 
month; in the centre are a stone 
farmhouse, a stone wagon shed 
large enough for two cars, a stone 
spring house, and a wooden barn; 
and at the other end are the ruins 
of another farmhouse, also with its 
maples, willow, and hilacs. By 
whichever road you follow, for 
there are many old roads, it is 
approximately a mile in to the 
house. 

Regarding the history of the 
place, we do not know much 
beyond the fact that the original 
survey was made in 1703; that 
about 1820, when the house was 
already old, the inside was burned 
out and replaced; and that it be- 
longed to a family named Cooper 
for two or three generations. | had 
hoped to find treasures of one sort 
or another, but nothing of interest 
remained except three pewter 
door latches and the old crane, 
while in the attic, where things 
are so often tucked away, there 
were only hundreds of black wal- 
nut shells, each with the two neat 
little holes which squirrels chisel 
in them 

We started our repairing with 
the road. Alas, had we known as 
much about roads then as we do 
now, we might not have been so 
sanguine. We thought all that 
would be necessary was to bridge 
one large stream, which we could 
do with our own trees, prop up a 
collapsed bridge over a smaller 
stream, fill up with a few stones 
Where the rain had made a river 
bed of the road, and do a little 
more clearing. We now know 
better. Most of the road is 
through the woods, where the sun 
cannot dry it out; several springs 
seep out along it, and that first 
summer was an unusually wet one. 
So the road, having neither ditches 
to carry the water off, nor bottom 
for the wheels to reach, became a 
glacier of mud, where the master 
of the house got stuck every 


night upon his return from a hard 
day’s work in town. We became 
expert at driving through mud 
and digging ourselves out of mud. 
Then we became expert at road 
building: we learned that drainage 
is the first essential and a bed of 
stone the second. A professional 
road builder, farmer neighbors, 
our guests, our families, our 
servants, and ourselves have all 
worked hard on that road, so 
that now, while still far from 
perfect, —a road is like house- 
work, never finished, — it is good 
enough for even a timid driver in 
bad weather. 

Next came the water supply. 
We found a strong trickle of water 
from the bank beside the spring 
house; we investigated and dis- 
covered that it was brought from 
somewhere in the hill north of us 
by an old blind ditch four or five 
feet underground. So we tapped 
this ditch far enough back to give 
us sufficient fall, had a masonry 
and concrete reservoir built, and 
piped the water down to the 
house, with the result that our 
gravity water supply is the most 
satisfactory thing we have. In 
the summer you sometimes get 
young lizards in your bath, and 
squirrels and field mice have to be 
fished out of the tank occasionally, 
but that only makes it interesting. 
The overflow goes into an old 
pond above the spring house, 
which, | am told, ran a wheel to 
churn butter, but now the ducks 
live there, and it mirrors the new 
moon and the sunset. We have 
found a spring — it is a large one 
in the cedars — where deer often 
come to drink. 

The house itself was a husk, but 
a perfectly sound husk neverthe- 
less. As it is built into the side of 
the hill, both the downstairs and 
the bedroom floor open directly 
outdoors, a great convenience, 
we have since learned, as well as a 
great charm. And it is just the 
right size for a small family — 
three master’s bedrooms, two 
with fireplaces, and two servants’ 
rooms. It had never had a drop 
of paint, and since it had been 
used as a picnic ground the walls 
were covered with inscriptions 
both amusing and vulgar. We 


-made it weather-tight with a new 


roof, new window sashes where 
necessary, and a little pointing up 
of the outside walls. We changed 
the old root cellar into an excel- 
lent kitchen by cutting a door 
toward the spring house, which 
we use for its original purpose. 
We put in a bathroom upstairs 
and a shower-room downstairs. 
We repaired the plaster, we 
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BRAND PEONIES 
ARE PRIZE 


WINNERS 





The world’s finest peonies can be grown to their full 
beauty of perfection if you plant Brand's superior 
varieties . . . the choice of peony lovers every- 
where. For fall of 1927 Brand's Manual lists all the 
famous prize winners and superb tested seedlings 
It contains full description, prices and instructions 
on peony culture that are the result of 60 years’ 
experience growing these beautiful flowers. For free 
manual and price list address Box 28, Faribault, 
Minn, 


BRAND PEONY FARMS 


Narcissi ” Tuli Hyacinths 
arcissi ” Tulips » Hyac 
Grape Hyacinths Stars of Bethlehem Peonies 
Bearded Irises Beardless Irises 
Narcissi for Naturalizing, mixture of many 
varieties, $3.60 per 100, $33.00 per 1000, delivered. 
Send for Catalogue 


Oronogo Flower Gardens 


Carterville, Mo. 


INGEE ROSES 


Narcissus, Lilies, Shrubs, 
oses, etc., shown in natural colors 
Our “New Guide to Rose Culture” 

for 1927, Autumn Edition 

Send for copy today. It's free 

Offers the leading varieties. Estab 

lished 1850, Oldest Rose Growing 

Esta nhmont in America 

ngee & Conard Co. 
Box Ba West Grove, Pa. 


Tulips, 








The Atlantic Prize 


In a letter to the author of Jalna, 
Basil King, the celebrated novelist, 
says, ‘I want to tell you how 
pleased and proud I am over your 
big victory in carrying off the 
Atlantic Monthly prize. This means 
more than any of the prizes tor 
novels of which a number have been 
offered during the past few vears. 
What would suit the ordinary 
publisher would not of necessity 
meet the requirements of the At- 
lantic Monthly. That keeps up the 
highest standard of writing and 
thought on the whole American 
continent. The face that your new 
novel will run in its pages is about 
the highest honor any of us can 
achieve.”’ 
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cleaned the chimneys, we put in 
electricity, which we make our- 
selves, We papered and we painted 
and we had new shutters made. 
The carpenter was a man of 
imagination: he made batten 
doors to match the old ones and 
supplied proper hardware almost 
of his own accord, and understood 
why we wanted the repairs to be 
in the same spirit as the original 
work. The telephone company 
agreed to run the wire if we would 
{urnish the poles, so we had our 
farmer neighbor clear out a few 
locust trees and set them up, and 
except when a tree which we are 
chopping falls the wrong way our 
telephone is normal. 

When finished the house was 
even more delightful than we had 
anticipated. To our own furni- 
ture we added, from a local an- 
tique-shop, a corner cupboard for 
twenty dollars, two maple beds, a 
few chairs, a dining-room table, 
a cherry bureau, and a spinning 
wheel, and found the house very 
comfortably filled. The thick 
walls make window sills which 
can be used for almost anything. 
The wallpaper, chosen with great 
care, is very successful except 
that we cannot make it stick to the 
old plaster; eventually we shall 
have all the walls either replas- 
tered or painted white. 

With a road swinging up to the 
back door, and two or three cars 
standing about, even though they 
be in the carriage shed, the place 
seems miles nearer civilization 
and vears nearer 1927. It has lost 
some of its ‘Belle au Bois Dor- 
mant’ feeling, but one cannot 
commute and be completely iso- 


(Continued from page 
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in the house as part of the decora- 
tive scheme, from the first pussy 
willows in the spring to red ber- 
ries and cedar boughs in the 
winter. The loveliest things, as | 
see them, are dogwood, wild crab, 
wild spikenard, bloodroot, Jack- 
in-the pulpits three feet high, 
wild columbine, butterflyweed, 
Canada lilies, tansy, asters, 
fringed gentians, and maple leaves 
when the first frost has turned 
them red. The honey-scented 
locust blossoms fade the moment 
they are cut from the tree and 
bittersweet has weedy looking 
branches when the green leaves 
have fallen, but I use everything 
else, even bare branches of alders 
with their amusing pine-cone-like 
little seed containers. We have 
moved some wild azaleas near 
the house, and this year | am 
going to try ferns, of which we 
have many kinds, and 
solomonseal and Jack-in-the-pul- 
pits. We have a horror of the 
usual suburban or country-house 
planting, so we are very chary of 
putting anything but indigenous 
plants near our house. A few 
hardy chrysanthemums, which 
look quite lovely with their tawny 
colors against our reddish yellow 
stone, are the only exception. 

In the spring and summer we 
garden; in the autumn we tack up 
‘No Hunting’ signs and patrol to 
keep trespassers off, for we cannot 
bear to have our pheasants and 
partridge and deer shot; and in 
the winter we chop wood and 
shovel snow; and work on the 
road, like the poor, is always with 
us. In due course there were 
added to the establishment: one 


false 
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for Winter Garden Joys 
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Ford, with delivery wagon back 
for hauling; five giant Rouen 
ducks for atmosphere, to look 
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distinctive square mesh—is on guard around 
hundreds of homes. Back of it children play 
in safety—and property is secure from tres- 
passing. Sturdily constructed of copper bear- 


ing steel, heavily galvanized after weaving. 
All fittings, too, zinc coated to resist rust. 


National Services 


A nearby Page distributor will submit plans 
and estimates without obligation. Write for 
literature and his name. 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 
215 North Michigan Ave. Dept. J5 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


PAGE “xe FENCE 


America’s first wire fence 7 since 1883 





Give Your Roads a 
REAL DUST CURE! 


Every cloud of dust means that part of the surface of some road, tennis court, 
walk, etc., is flying away! But dirt, gravel and macadam surfaces “stay put” 
when they are treated with 
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—the ideal dust-layer and surface binder 


This white, flaky material when spread on the road absorbs moisture from the air and 
retains it on the treated surface, thus preventing the formation of dust. This action 
is continuous and maintains the road in a slightly damp, compact, and therefore 
Dustless condition at all times. Solvay penetrates the surface of the road and acts as 
a real surface binder, enabling the road to resist wear. 

Road maintenance expense is kept at a minimum by Solvay-treatment. Two Ibs. of 
Solvay are sufficient to cover a square yard of surface. It is far less expensive than the 
old-time constant sprinkling, and its effect is more lasting. 


Send for booklet No. 6957 
SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION, 40 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by The Solvay Process Company 
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with violent deaths; one baby; 
one cat, who asked to be taken in 
and who lives very calmly with 
the Cogs; one closed car for winter; 
one bathroom in the attic and one 
guestroom. We have never been 
so happy or so well, and I, for the 


first time in my life, am enjoying 
winter instead of loathing it. 
Even the master of the house, on 
whom the burden of living in the 
country falls, holds that the daily 
trip to and from the city is more 
than worth it. 


3a d——_> 


CHATS ON ANTIQUES 
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photograph illustrating the charm 
of toile de Jouy when used with 
fine old furniture in the proper 
setting. 

Here both windows and the bed 
(an unusually beautiful specimen, 
by the way, of mahogany in the 
Sheraton style) have been hung 
with mauve toile de Jouy in three 
different patterns. It is seldom 
nowadays that one owns or can 
buy enough old Jouy all alike to 
furnish a complete room. But 
when, as in this case, the coloring 
is the same, a variety in design 
only adds interest to the whole. 
Happily, all three toiles are of 
Huet design and consequently 
harmonious in feeling and effect. 
Two of them belong to a group of 
designs which | have named for my 
own convenience ‘the pleasures 
group,’ of which the well-known 
‘Pleasures of the Farm’ and 
‘Pleasures of the Four Seasons’ 
are examples now on exhibition at 
the Metropolitan. The third is 
‘The Story of Benjamin,’ an in- 
triguing design recalling the tra- 


m2. > 
Courtesy of the 





Metropolitan Museum of Art 


dition that Joseph’s coat of many 
colors, which so excited the envy 
of his brothers, was the first 
printed and painted garment 
known to history. 

Nothing could be lovelier than 
the effect of these toiles in a room 
filled with beautiful old furniture. 
Unfortunately, they are growing 
scarcer and more difficult to find 
every day, a difficulty offset in 
some measure by the increasing 
number of good reproductions now 
on the market. 


NY of you who are interested 

in following in detail the his- 

tory of European chintzes from 
their introduction into Europe un- 
til the present day are advised to 
read the excellent article by Dr. 
Riefstahl in the July 1925 number 
of the House Beautiful. | was told 
by an attendant at the Museum 
that they had referred to it on 
every occasion where visitors 


wanted a complete outline of the 
history of printed cottons in a con- 
densed form. 
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Sixth Annual 


COMPETITION 
FOR HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COVERS 


First Prize $500 
SECOND PRIZE $250 
SPECIAL PRIZE $500 


Student Certificate of Merit and Honorarium ~—~ Several Honorable Mentions 


T is a pleasure to announce this sixth annual 
Competition and Exhibition of Cover Designs 
which each year has attracted increased 

attention and enrollment and furnished us with our 
most popular covers. As this programme is pub- 
lished, our exhibitions of last year’s cover designs 
are still being held and our covers are arousing 
much interest from artists and students in Western 
cities. Similar exhibitions, equal in number and 
scope, will be arranged for the designs received in 
the competition here announced. 


Extra Special Prize — $500 
This year, because of the widespread interest in 


modern tendencies in design, we are offering a 
special prize in addition of $500.00 for the best de- 


sign done in the modern style. This prize will be with- 
held, however, if no design is judged by the jury to 
be of sufficient merit to warrant its award. The 
House Beautiful, while known for its well-recognized 
and solid tradition, yet fulfills its place as a 
leader among publications devoted to the Arts of 
the Home by opening its pages always to what is 
fundamentally good. It not only draws from the 
accepted art of the past, but selects from the com- 
plex and somewhat bewildering manifestations of 
the present styles that it believes will endure. 
Although much that passes for modern art is with- 
out worth, there is a nucleus deserving of real 
consideration and we are glad to recognize and 
encourage those artists who are earnestly contrib- 
uting to it. 


CONDITIONS 


The designs submitted will be judged according to their beauty and simplicity of design, brilliancy of color, originality (any 
design known to be a copy of a photograph will not be considered), and suitability as an expression of the aims and ideals of the 


n-agazine. 


1. Cover designs must be exactly fifteen and 
one-quarter by nineteen and_ seven-eighths 
inches (1514” x 1974”), and must be mounted 
or rendered on a stiff board, nineteen by 
twenty-four inches (19’’x 24’’), with the top and 
side margins equal. 

2. Designs may be presented by any medium, 
but the colors must be obtained through the 
use of blue, yellow, red, and black. 


3. No lettering should be put on the design by 
the artist unless it is an integral part of the 
design. Even then it is suggested that the 
lettering be drawn instead on tracing paper 
placed over the design, to which it can be 
later transferred by the artist if the design is 
used. Space for the title, House Beautirut, 
and a subtitle — Building, Planting, Furnish- 
ing — at the top, and the date line at the 
bottom, should be considered in making the 
design. 

4. The artist’s name must not appear on the 
face of the design; but on the back before 
mounting and on the back of the mount of each 
design must be drawn a pseudonym or device 
which is again put on a card 3” x §’ in size,on 
which the artist’s name and address are type- 
written. This card should be placed in an 
envelope, which should then be glued to the 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CORP., 8 ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON 17, MASS. 





back of the mount. If more than one design is 
sent, it should be so stated on each card. Any 
characteristic signature may later, at the 
request of the artist, be added to designs 
accepted, before they are reproduced. 


s. If the owner of a design wishes it returned, 
the card which he sends with each entry should 
so state, and either postage should be enclosed in 
the envelope with the card, or a request made that 
the design be returned express collect. A design 
will be insured only if postage is sent to cover 
it, or when insurance is requested if it is to be 
sent express collect. Jf no mention of the return 
of a design is made, it will be destroyed. 


6. No more than three designs may be sub- 
mitted by one person. 


7. Approximately too designs, in addition to 
the prize designs, will be selected to form an 
exhibition which will be shown in important 
cities from the east to the west coast. Our 
experience has proved that it is of distinct ad- 
vantage to the artist to have his work so 
displayed, and unless a contestant states to 
the contrary on the card enclosed with the 
design we shall consider that we have his 
consent to exhibit his design. 


8. Designs must be securely wrapped in heavy 


The submission of a design in the competition will be taken as an acceptance of the conditions as set forth below: 


stiff cardboard. Corrugated cardboard has been 
found unsatisfactory. They must be sent pre- 
paid or delivered to the Competition Com- 
mittee, House Beautiful, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston (17), Mass. 

g. All designs entered in the competition are 
submitted at the risk of the owner. We will 
not be responsible for the loss of, or damage to, 
designs through fire, theft, or other cause while 
in transit or in our custody. 

10. Designs will not be acknowledged unless a 
self-addressed postcard inscribed with a state- 
ment of the receipt of the covers is enclosed 
with the design. Designs will be returned as 
promptly as possible after the awards have 
been made, but some delay, due to the large 
number of covers received, is inevitable. If a 
contestant desires to call for his design, he 
should so state on the card containing his 
name. He will then be notified when his design 
is ready for delivery. It cannot be collected 
before this notification is sent. 

11. The prize designs and those which are 
purchased will become the property of the 
House Beautiful Publishing Corporation. 

12. All entries must be labeled ‘Cover Com- 
petition’ and must be received at the address 
given below on or before January 10, 1928. 
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Acid-resisting enamel plus the 
“Three Eights” makes the perfect sink 


How pieasant to serve tasty fruit salad or refreshing lemon- 
ade to your guests, and know that the preparation of it 
has not harmed your new ‘Standard” sink. No fruit or vege- 
table juices can roughen or discolor it. The enamel is acid- 
resisting—an exclusive “Standard” development. Minerals 
in the water cannot harm this enamel. 

Most sinks have a 12-inch back. This new “Standard” sink 
is especially designed with an 8-inch back so it will fit under 
the window. Four more inches of direct iight—and the 
whole kitchen takes on a new cheerfulness. 

The sink compartment is 8 inches deep—2 inches more than 
usual. That extra 2 inches prevents over-the-rim splashes 
and makes a surprising difference in roominess. Your 
deepest, widest pan will be below the 
tim of the sink. Your tallest pitcher 
is none too tall to go under the 


“Ctandard” 


swinging-spout faucet—there is 13 inches of working space 
beneath it. The new swinging-spout faucet is a graceful 
hexagonal design with the bright beauty of platinum-like 
Chromard. It can be cleaned easily with a damp cloth. 

The sanitary attached garbage container with its removable 
aluminum receptacle has a folding bracketso it canbe pushed 
back under the sink. What an everyday step saver it is! 
Visit a “Standard” Showroom to see this most modern sink 
in three styles and seven sizes, or write for an interesting 
booklet. Be sure to specify acid-resisting enamel as 
many other “Standard” models are also made in regular 
enamel. The trademark “Standard” A-R, identifying acid- 
resisting enamel, is impressed in every “Three Eights” sink. 


Standard Sanitary Mf. Co. 
Pittsburgh 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 
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